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Press Communique. 

In a communique dated the 17th April 1924, the Taiiff Board 
outlined the procedure they had decided to adopt in their enquiries 
into the industries reterred to them in the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Commerce Department No. 38-T., dated the 
10th April 1924. The first stage was to obtain the evidence ot the 
applicants for protection, and the second to publish this evidence 
— whether written or oral — so that all interested might give their 
opinions after they had had an opportunity of considering the 
case put forward. The evidence tendered by the applicants for 
protection in the magnesium chloride industry has irow been pub- 
lished and copies may he obtained from the Manager, Central 
Publication Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta, price ten annas. 

2. In the case of magnesium « hloiide, only one fiinr — the 
Pioneer Magnesia Woi'ks, Bombay, lias applied for protection. 
The reasons which are held to justify the proposal have been fully 
develojied in a memorial addressed to the Oovevnnieirt of India, 
and in the replies to the Board’s questionnaire. The firm have 
heen unable hitlierto to depute a representative for oral esaniina- 
tron, but the rsiitten e%i(lence contain^ a full statement of the 
ease. The applicants consider that a protective duty of 200 per- 
cent. ad valorem will be necessary if they are to complete success- 
fully with the inagne'ium chloride imported from Germany. 

3. The Board will be glad to receive written repr eserrtation- 
from all Public Bodies, Associatiorrs. fir-ms or per-sorr.s who desire 
to be heard regarding the grant of proter'tion to the magnesium 
chloride industry. 

Oral evi(Ieii(-c will Ire taken as follows: — 

At Calcutta, between the 21st Augu-t and the 6th 
September. 

At Bombay, between the 9tlr and the 30tlr September, 

At Madni>, between the 1st and the 14th Nor ember. 

At Rangoon, between the 19th November arrd the 2uil 
December. 

It is iieces.sai V that those who desire to supplement their written 
representations by oral evidence should infrrrin the Board with 
the least possible delay, so that the dates for takiug evidence may 
be definitely fixed, thi> is particularly important for those who 
desire to be exanriued at Calcutta, wbere oral eridence will first 
be taken. The Board will leave Simla on the 29th July and, alter 
visiting Dehra Dun, Lucknow and Katni, will arrive at Calcutta 
on the 10th Avrgust. The following dates have been fixed by the 
Board as the latest dates for receiving written representations or 
requests for taking oral evidence: — 

Requests for oral examiiration at Calcutta 12th August. 

Submission of written representations 
by those who desire to be examined 
orally at Calcutta .... 19th August. 
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Requests for oral examination at 
Bombay 22nd August. 

Submission of written representations by 
tluise vtbo desire to be examined orally 
at Bombay 1st September. 

All other written representations . . 30th September. 

The programme for oral examination at Madras and Rangoon 
will be ai ranged later. All requests for oral examinations should 
be addressed to tbe Secretary to the Board, No. 1, Council House 
Street, Calcutta, and should be despatched so as to arrite on or after 
the 1st August, the date on which the Board’s ofhce will open at 
Calcutta. 



AND the Secretary of State shall in such event reimburse to the said 
firm the market value, to be determined by agreement between the parties 
heretQ, si the date of the resumption of the right title and interest of the 
said firm in all such buildings, plant, machinery, works, bungalows and 
quarters of which the expenditure has been approved under clause 3 (c) of 
this agreement and in the land of which possession has been taken under 
the terms of this condition, and in the materials : 

PROVIDED that no compensation shall be payable in the event of such 
entry and taking possession for buildings, plant, machinery and works of 
which the expenditure has not been approved under the provisions of 
clause 3 (c) of this agreement or for land leased to the said firm by Govern- 
ment or on which the said firm has a right of entry by permission of 
Government, or for bitterns removed from the salt works : 

PROV’IDED FURTHER that in the event of disagreement between the 
parties hereto as to the said market value, the said value shall he deter- 
mined by an equal number of arbitrators appointed by the parties hereto: 

PROVIDED FURTHER that during the first ten years of the terms 
hereby granted the Secretary of State shall not have the right, save on 
the ground of gross negligence, grave mismanagement and incapacity on 
the part of the .said firm, to take over the said business as aforesaid except 
for the purpose of carrying on the said business under the direction, control 
and management of n department of Government. 

7. Al^'D THE SAID FIRM shall be at liberty to terminate this agree- 
ment at any time before the expiry of the said term of thirty years by 
giving three months prior notice in writing to the Secretary of State such 
notice to be delivered at, or sent by registered post to the office of the 
Collector of Ahmedabad. In the event of the agreement being so terminated 
the Secretary of State, on giving notice to the said firm, before the- expiry 
of the aforesaid period of .3 months, in the manner provided in clause 6 
of this agreement, shall be at liberty to take over the business of the said 
firm in the manner and on the conditions specified in clause 6 of this 
agreement : 

PROVIDED that if the Secretary of State shall not exercise his option 
to take over the business, the said firm shall not be entitled to any com- 
pensation but shall be at liberty to dismantle and remove, after the expiry 
of the notice period and within six months from the date of such termina- 
tion of the agreement, all buildings, plant, machinery, bungalows, quarters 
and works erected or constructed by them in connection with the said 
manufacture. 

8. AND it is hereby further agreed that in case the said firm shall not 
fulfil or perform all and every of the conditions set forth in this indenture 
or shall commit a breach of any of them, it shall be lawful for the Secretary 
of State, after giving six months’ previous notice in writing to the said 
firm in the manner provided in clause 6 of this agreement to cancel this 
agreement free of all claims of any persons whatsoever : 

AND In such event the Secretary of State shall be at liberty, on giving 
notice in writing in the manner provided in clause 6 of this agreement of 
such his intention before the expiry of the aforesaid periol of six months, 
to take over the business of the said firm in the manner and on the condi- 
tions specified in clause 6 of this agreement: 

PROVIDED THAT IF THE Secretary of State shall not exercise his 
option to take over the business of the said firm, the said firm shall be 
at liberty to dismantle and remove any buildings, plant, machinery, bunga- 
lows, quarters or wojdte erected or constructed by them m connection with 
the said manufaef^e, after the expiry of the aforesaid period of six 
months and within six months from the date of cancellation of this agree- 
ment but shall not be entitled to any compensation for such cancellation. 
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IN WITNESS WHBBEOF Esq., 

Secretary to Oovernment, hath by order of the Honoorable the Governor 
of Bombay in Oouncil set his hand and the seal of his ofifioe for and on 
^half of the Secretary of State for India in Oouncil and the said firm 
hath hereunto set their bands the day and year first above written. 


Signed and sealed by Esq., 

Secretary to Gkivernment, for and on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in the 
presence of 


1 . 



2 . 


Signed by Sardar Khan Bahadur Rustom 
Jehangir, Vakil, Behramji Sorabji Lalkaka and 
Barjanyarai Baikunthrai Mehd in the presence of 


1 . 


2 . 


Enclosure 6. 


Magnesium Chloride Manufacture and the Pioneer 
Magnesia Works by B. S. LALKAKA* B.A.* 
General Manager and Partner of the 
Pioneer Magnesia Works. 


Bitterns. 


“ Bitterns-” is a term applied to the res.dual mother liquor left in the 
salt pans after sodium chloride (common salt) is formed. It is, therefore a 
by-product in salt manufacture, being usually found m the ratio of 1 to 12 
at Kharaghoda where the manufacture of salt on a large scale is carried on 
under the control of the Government of Bombay The mode of manufacture 
here differs considerably from the method in vogue at other places in the 
Presidency, where ordinary sea water is used. At Kharaghoda the brine is 
drawn from wells. Kharaghoda forms part of the Bunn of Cutch, and is 
eighteen miles distanct from the important junction station of Viramgam 
with which it is connected by a broad gauge branch line of the Bomhav* 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 


The Pritchard Salt Works, ns they are known, were first opened about 
35 years ago and now produce annually on an .average about 40 lakhs of 
Bengal maunds of what is called “ Badagra ” salt. The whole of the sur- 
rounding area is now a sandy desert, probably submerged in bygone ages. 


Salt manufacture begins soon after the rains are over, when the brine 
with which the_ sandy soil is saturated is raised and filled into salt pans 
to a depth of nine inches to a foot and allowed to evaporate for a period of 
from w to eight weeks. Thin incrustations of salt are formed at the bottom 
and the floating bitterns, or mother liquor, is then drained off and conducted 
mto separate channels known as » farans.” Fresh brine is then super-added 
by slow degrees untd actual salt cubes are formed which are ready for 
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extraction and storage by April. Tbe salt works, which are divided into a 
number of “ sidings,” are served by a net-work of railway lines and are a 
regular hive of industry giving employment to several thousand labourers 
during the summer months. Seven engines, eaeh drawing a load of 40 to 
50 wagons laden with salt, ply from sunrise to sunset removing the salt from 
the pans to closed and open Government stores near the railway station where 
it is stocked. The rainfall, though averaging only about 20 inches annually, 
is sufficient to flood the low-lying agars, or pans, in tho monsoon. During 
the summer months the sun is very strong and dust storms are frequent, but 
the cold weather is healthy and bracing. 

The bitterns, which are drawn off to the extent of several thousand tons 
annually during the season of salt manufacture, are exceedingly rich in 
magnesia salts. They are now used for the manufacture of magnesium 
chloride, the main use of which is as a sizing agent required by textile mills 
all the world over. 

Composition of bitterns. 

The bitterns left in the pans after the manufacture of common salt from 
sea water contain magnesia and other salts, but the following analyses show 
the greater concentration of both common salt and magnesium chloride in the 
brines of the Runn of Cutch. It should be mentioned that the brines vary 
considerably in composition, even in adjacent wells, and that the figures in 
the following table are the averages for five samples analysed at the Govern- 
ment Laboratory, London, on behalf of the Director of Industries, Bombay. 
The figures for sea water are based on the well known analyses of Dittmar. 



Kharaghoda 

brines. 

Sea 
•a ater. 

Sodium chloride (Xa Cl) 

Per cent. 

14-67 

Per cent. 

2-72 

Magnesium chloride (Mg CIj' ..... 

4-63 

0-33 

Magnesium sulphate (Mg SOt) ..... 

0-48 

0-22 

Calcium Sulphate (C'a SO<) . . . . ' . 

0-44 

0-13 

Potassium chloride (K Cl.) ..... 

0-41 

0-07 

Calcium carbonate (Ca COj) ..... 

0-01 

0-01 

Magnesium bromide (Mg Brj) ..... 

0-07 

0-01 


Bitterns contain all the salts enumerated above except the calcium sul- 
phate, but no efforts are usually made to utilize them. At the end of each 
season they are washed away by the fain. 


Magnesium chloride, magnesium sulphate (epsom salts) potassium chloride 
and bromine are all substances of commercial importance, and the quantity 
which is annually wasted in India has been estimated by Watson and 
Mackenzie Wallis to be as follows: — 

Amount of salts wasted annually in Indian bitterns. 


Tons 

Magnesium chloride (MgCl,6H,0) 193,000 

Magnesium sulphate or epsom salts (MgSO^TEjO) . . 127,000 

Potassium chloride (KOI.) 20,000 

Bromine (Br.), 1,800 
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Magnesium chloride. 

Before the irar magnesium chloride was practically a German monopoly, 
and Indian supplies were almost wholly imported from Germany at the very 
low price of Rs. 3 to 4 per cwt4 At Stassfurt in Germany there are large 
lleposits of the mineral known as carnallite, which is a double chloride of 
potassium and magnesium with traces of bromides and iodides. Magnesium 
chloride forms the greater portion of this dSinallite and has to be eliminated 
before recovery of potassium bromides and iodides, so that it could be exported 
as a by-product at little cost, jrhile it was generally shipped as bottom cargo 
at low freight rates. 

Magnesium chloride is one of the five most important ingredients used in 
^ ^e mixing. All grey yarn before passing to the loom-shed requires to be 
sized to an extent varying with the nature of the cloth to be woven and the 
prevailing climatic conditions, but in order to keep the thread pliable and 
soft and to enable it to withstand the strain involved in the process of 
weaving a certain amount of size is practically always needed. 

The following are the most important sizing substances in use . — 

(a) Adhesive or starchy ingredients, like wheat flour, maize starch, or 
farina. 

(b) Weight-giving products, like china clay and French chalk. 

(c) Fatty or softening substances, like oils, beef and mutton talloW, 

glycerine, soap, etc. 

(d) Zinc chloride, to prevent mildew or fungus growths, and 

(c) Deliquescent agents, like magnesium or calcium chloride for keeping 
the thread soft and pliable. Magnesium chloride, being hygros- 
copic in character, is peculiarly suitable as a sizing material. 

At Ahmedabad, where the climate is for the most part very dry and hot, 
much heavily sized cloth is woven, and for this as much as 100 to 130 per 
cent, of size is required, entailing a much laiger consumption of magnesium 
chloride than at Bombay, where the climate is humid and the cloth woven 
finer than that made at Ahmedabad. The consumption varies from about 
6 tons per 100 looms per annum in Ahmedabad to about half that quantity 
in the Bombay mills. 

Taking the total number of looms in India to be about 120,000, and esti- 
mating 34 tons per 100 looms as the average mean consumption, the annual 
requirements of the country may be roughly calculated at about 4,500 tons, 
which were almost entirely supplied from Germany^efore the war. As soon 
as hostilities commenced and supplies were cut off, a stimulus was given to 
the investigation of local resources and attention was drawn to the almost 
unlimited supply of bitterns at Kharaghoda going to waste from year to year 
with the result that experiments were made to test the possibility of turning 
out a good substitute for the German article. 

Manufacture of magnesium chloride in India. 

Tenders were invited by the Government of Bombay for the right to 
remove the bitterns from the salt works with a view to by-product manu- 
facture, and Mr. P. V. Mehd, M.A., B.Sc., who W'as then working as an 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry at St. Xavier’s College, obtained the first 
contract from Government for extracting and removing the bitterns for a 
few months in the year 1915 on payment of 8 annas per owt. as royalty. 
Fresh tenders were subsequently invited by the Commissioner of Balt and 
Excise for a one year’s contract, and a company under the name of the 
Pioneer Magnesia Works was then formed with the Hon’ble Sardar Riistom 
Jehangir Vakil, Millowner and Merchant of Ahmedabad, Mr. P. V. Mehd 
ftud the writer, as partners. The royalty payable to Government was fixed 
at Re. 1-8-0 a cwt. 

As the first contracts were given only for a year at a time, it was not 
possible at the outset to w^ork on a large or permanent scale. During tho 
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£rsi year the raw material was railed from Kbaraghoda to Ahmedabad, a 
distance of about 60 miles, where it was prepared in a rough way by the 
Company for the use ot the mills. In the second year, 1916, the factory was 
removed to Kbaraghoda where it has been working ever since. 

The Company’s premises occupy an area of about 20,000 square yards 
leased from Government on which are situated their factory buildings, work- 
men’s chawls, drum-making plant and store houses, as well as two well-built 
bungalows for the use of the proprietors and the supervising staff. Reser- 
voirs, cemented and stone-paved throughout, have been constructed with a 
capacity of a thousand tons of bitterns. A stock of several thousand drums 
of the finished product is always maintained and kept ready to meet any 
demand. The plant now in operation was designed by Mr. T. 8. Dawson, 
late Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute of Bombay, and 
has given very good results. 

As the result of negotiations carried on through the Director of Industries, 
the Company have now been granted a long lease and, in lieu of the existing 
fixed rate, royalty is to be payable in future on a sliding scale adjusted 
according to the fluctuations of the market. 

Operations at Kharaghoda. 

The first stage of operations at Kbaraghoda is the collection of the bitterni 
at the agam and their transport to the reseivoirs adjoining the Company’s 
factory hy means of a motor rail wagon with a special tank attachment. As 
the bitterns are allowed to concentrate further in the reservoirs their collec- 
tion is carried out considerably in advance of their utilization at the factory. 
Even at a density of 48°T the bitterns still contain some common salt, and 
the manufacturing operations are designed to eliminate this and other salts, 
ot which the most important is magnesium sulphate, as well as suspended 
clay and other heavy impurities. The latter settle down in the reservoirs 
where the common salt is also removed. The bitterns, now very rich in 
magnesium chloride, are then pumped to a series of copper pans placed over 
furnaces, where the magnesium sulphate is so altered in composition that its 
separation is easily effected in a subsidiary set of copper pans to which the 
bitterns, after their treatment in the furnace pan.s, are transferred. The 
magnesium chloride is finally recovered as a hot liquid which is poured into 
strong galvanized drums where it solidifies and is ready for export from the 
factory. 

Qaality of Indian magnesium chloride. 

Analysis by Mr. A. J. Turner, Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay, shows that the Kbaraghoda product is quite as good as 
the imported article. A favourable opinion has also been recorded by Drs. 
Sudborough and Watson of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Samples taken by the Director of Industries, Bombay, were analysed at hia 
request at the Government Laboratory, London, where they were pronounced 
to be “ good commercial magnesium chloride (fully hydrated).” 

The magnesium chloride of Kbaraghoda has been found to compare well 
with the German article in practical use as well as in chemical analysis. The 
'Only handicap against it is its appearance. The imported article has a better 
colour and, though it makes no difference in actual use, this naturally 
secures its preference by many consumers. Tbe origin of the greyish colour 
in the Kbaraghoda prc^uction is not known and constitutes a problem of 
■considerable scientific and technical interest. Several explanations hare been 
offered but no method of removing it has yet been devised. Even when a 
{lerfecfdy pure white article has been obtained by crystsdlisation, the grey 
colour usually reappears on fusion, and as it is the fused and not the 
crystallised chemical which is required for trade purposes, the Siharaghoda 
-production reaches the consumer with a grejdsh tinge. Tbe Company is, 
ikowever, fully alive to the importance of removing this purely superficial 
defect and is working, in oollaboratiott with the Bombay Department of 
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Indttetries and Trith the assistance of the Indian Institute of Science, to solre 

the probiein. 

Xi«st year the Company sent a trial consignment of a few tons to England 
ndth tiie idea of building up an export trade. The product was approved 
and several offers were received, but, owing to the recent slump in prices in 
the United Kingdom, it has become impossible in the meantime to make 
headway. 

Outpat. 

The Company’s works are in charge of .o tiained chemist and a qualified 
engineer, and their labour force during the working season numbers about 
100. They have their own offices at Ahmedabad and Bombay, and in the latter 
city Messrs. H. M. Mehta & Co. have been appointed selling agents. The 
business side has been carefully organized and representatives travel all over 
India. T-he Company claims that hitherto no serious complaint either of 
defective quality or shortage of supply has been received from its customers 

The resources of Kharaghoda in magnesium chloride are immense and the 
Company’s works could easily supply the whole of the Indian market. During 
the war the Company rescued the cotton mill industry in Western India froiii 
a serious difficulty, as will he seen from the figures m the statement below . 
Up to date it has paid over Rs 2J lakhs to Government in royalties and, 
as good prices were obtained till last year, it has also contributed large sums 
in income tax to Government revenues. Within the last year or so Germany 
has dumped large quantities of magnesium chloride in India where the selling 
price has been much below that in England. Despite these depressing trade 
conditions the Pioneer Magnesia Works are still able to compete in price, as 
well as in quality, with the foreign manufacturer, as the following table 
shows. 

Imports and Indian prodvction 0 / magnesium chloride. 

Notb. — Import figures for the years preceding 1914-15 are not available. 


1014-16 .... 

1916-16 .... 

1918-17 .... 

1017-18 .... 

1918- 19 .... 

1919- 20 .... 

1^-21 .... 
1921-22 .... 

1992, April to July, four months 


Sales or 
Khari- 

OHODA 

PEODUC- 

TION.* 



Tons. Value. 
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There is also a considerable production of magnesium chloride at Dhran- 
gadra. 


Future prospects. 

Apart from its use as a sizing agent not many users are knovrn for magne- 
sium chloride. In the past there has been a small demand for it from rice 
mills in Burma and Madras for use in grin ding operations. Efforts have also 
been made from time to time to popularize the use of magnesia cements. Its 
employment on road surfaces in Bombay city has been suggested. All other 
requirements are, however, comparatively small and the annual outturn at 
Stassfurt in Germany, the chief centre of production, was formerly only 
about 25,000 tons. 

Other by-products might, however, be manufactured at Kharaghoda, such 
as epsom salts, Glauber’s salt, and a substance known as “ chirodi ” from 
which plaster of pans can be obtained. The Company has made attempts to 
produce these, as well as zinc chloride, and has investigated the extraction of 
bromides, but none of these efforts have so far been commercially successful. 

Epsom salts might be extracted from the bitterns before the magnesium 
cloride or from the sludge which remains after the recovery of the chloride 
from the bitterns by the process already described. This sludge contains 
about 35 per cent, of magnesium sulphate. Magnesium sulphate, which is 
used in rather larger quantities than the chloride, is also chiefly used in 
finishing textiles. 

On the analysis of a large range of sampies of brines, bitterns, salts and 
sludges supplied by the Director of Industries, Bombay, to the Government 
Laboratory, London, the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
England recommended further experiments on a “semi-large ’’ scale for the 
recovery of other salts, including potassium salts and bromides, but the 
Government of Bombay, in view of the fact that the royalties on magnesium 
chloride go to imperial and not to provincial revenues, have not considered 
further expenditure on their part justified and have referred the matter to 
the Government of India. 


Table salt. 

The Company have recently erected an up-to-date plant for preparing 
refined table salt from the ordinary “ Badagra ’’ salt manufactured at Khara- 
glioda. This plant was designed «nd brought into successful operation by 
Mr. A. J. Turner, Principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. 
Bombay, who is one of the technical advisers of the provincial Department of 
Industries. The refined salt equals in quality and appearance the best im- 
ported table salt and it is hoped to obtain a large market for it, especially in 
Calcutta, Till recently railway rates have been prohibitive, but these hare 
now been adjusted to the same scale as those for unrefined salt. 


B. S. LALKAKA. 
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SiaUment II.— Copy of letter from the Pioneir Magnesia Works, dated 17th 
November IMS, to the Government of India, Department of Commerce 


We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 6072, dated 
Simla, 19th October, stating that tlie Tariff Board being at present fully 
occupied with inquiries into the steel ainl derivative industries, no further 
c[U6Btions can be referred to them for examination until further progress be 
made in the investigation now in hand. 

We beg to thank you for saying that our application has been noted ana 
that if the Government of India decide to remit it to the Board, we may be 
duly informed. 

The reply is extremely disheartening, in that it means shelving of the 
question “ Sine die,” and with yonr permission we would respectfully invite 
your attention to the following important points which will show how urgent 
it is to bring the question before the Board for any examination they may 
deem proper. 

(1) Without entering into the merits of the case, it may be pointed out 
that the main reason why our industry cannot compete with the foreign 
article, is because of the extrordmary cheap rates at which the German pro- 
duct (almost 97 per cent, of the total imports) is brought into India, owing to 
a variety of causes and the existence of very heavy low priced stocks in India, 
not to mention in other neutral countries and at German Ports. 

(2) There has been some evidence lately, so far, though very little— of the 
previous German stocks in Bombay getting scarce, and though the prices also 
have stiffened by a few annas per cwt. here and there, what is most suspicious 
is the possibility of further large orders going from our mills and merchants 
with consequent risk of dumping, which sooner or later is bound to shut us 
out for months on end, without any prospect of our young industry, reviving 
and immediate steps cannot be too strongly urged m the protection of our 
own nascent industry, 

(8) The Director of Industries who takes a particular interest in our own 
case — as we are working according to our agreement with the Secretary of 
State, on a profit sharing basis with the Government under certain conditions 
and under that officer’s general supervision — has been good enough to make a 
strong representation , on our behalf to the Bombay Government requesting 
that if possible, our case instead of being indefinitely postponed may be heard 
before the Board now and in view of the Tariff Board actually sitting in 
Bombay at the present moment and going into the question of the Chemical 
Industries — as they did yesterday in case of the Eastern Chemical Works and 
the Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Works of Bombay, when this very question of 
Magnesium Chloride had been discussed also — would it be too much to hope, 
Sir, that the Government of India may be pleased to revise their decision and 
consider our case also fi£ for urgent examination whilst the Board are in 
Bombay and before it gets too late. For after all it is a question of life and 
death to the industry as circumstances stand at present, and we fear that a 
fine opportunity will be lost by further delay to save it from inanition. 

We also beg to enclose a copy of our letter of the -IStlL instant to the 
Bireotor of Industries pertaining to this question. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Industries, Bombay, for information. 



EscJosure 1. 
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128, Esplanade Bead, 
Bombay, 15th November 1928. 


U. F. KNIGHT, Esq., 

Acting Director of Induetriee, Bombay. 

Re Tariff Board. 

Sir, 

Reierring to our conversation and subsequent letter of the 80th ultimo, may 
we respectfully inquire whether you have been able to address the Bombay 
Government in the matter of allowing our representation to go befom the Tarifl 
Board, which inifortunately has been barred for the present, owing to the 
Boards being too much pre-oceupied with the far more important inquiries into 
the steel and the derivative industries, as per Oovemnient of India’s letter 
No. 6072 of October last, shown to you. 

The latest newspaper reports even go to show that the import position is 
far from improving yet. A cutting from the “ Advocate of India's Market 
Report ” of 11th instant is enclosed herein which says “ Magnesium Chloride’s 
Home quotation is £3 per ton (which is equal to about Rs. 2-12-0 per cwt.” 
Bombay godown delivery) and large orders are booked at that rate. 

This is enough to scare us still more inasmuch as that unless immediate 
steps are taken to bar new entries, the days of our indigenous and young 
industry are numbered, and it is only a matter of days and months when we 
will be perhaps shut out for ever. 

Under the circumstances, we can only appeal to you. Sir, to protect our 
Interests, if at all you think them worth preserving, and we fully trust that 
now that the Tariff Board is actually meeting for the first time in Bombay 
to-morrow, every effort will be made to have our case investigated on its own 
merits and some urgent necessary steps taken before it be too late or we are 
wiped out. 

Re Royalty agreement with Government and last year’s accounts. 

As it is a long, long time since we heard in the matter we shall esteem it a 
greater favour, if you would kindly oblige us by stating when it is going to be 
finally settled so that we may shape our course accordingly. Awaiting the 
favour of a line in reply at early convenience. 
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statement 111. — Copy of letter from the Pioneer Magnena Works, dated the 
SSth April 192i, to the Government of India in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

In continuation of our registered letter, dated 12th October last, for* 
warding our application for protection to be extended to this industry, we 
have the honour to send herewith a further supplementary statement for 
submission before the Tariff Board. 

We shall be glad to give oral evidence also ns required in support of our 
case whenever called upon to do so by the Board. 


APPENDIX I (TO STATEMENT III). 


Figures of Foreign Import. s and Khoraghodu hades dining 192]-2Ji as under. 
Foreign Imports from Official Customs Itetvins, 192J-24. 


Months. 

Ton''. 

Import 

value 

Ru;>ce‘'. 

Averam 
Import pncf 
per cent, 
(cxrhi'^ivp 
ol <iut\ and 
ot)ipr 
ch 

Khfirmjhoda 
Jamurv to 

toTi= about 

Sale*? 

Dccprubf r 
(iro^« K^alir- 
'iffon about 



■1 

K- 

A 

P 


E- 

April 

8a>8 


3 

3 

G 

15 

4,709 

MOV 

623 

3:,7.,r 

3 

0 

0 

'>6 

8 D85 

June 

635 

35,403 

2 

12 

6 


3,068 

July ... . . 

115 

8,326 

3 

in 

3 


306 

AugUilt 

40 

3,346 

4 

2 

6 

HI 

335 

September ... 

25 

897 

1 

13 

0 


2.801 

October 

67 

4,649 

3 

7 

6 

mm 

1,337 

November ... 

53 

2,556 

2 

6 

9 

18 

1.530 

December 

88 

5,874 

3 

5 

9 

15 

1 348 

January 

436 

22,754 


9 

9 

13 

1,051 

February .... 

460 

24,670 

2 

10 

3 

40 

3,333 

March 


not avallabl 

eyet 



28 

2,450 

TotM (for 11 months) 

S,406 

2.01,561 

2 15 
per cwt. 
average. 

8 

328 

31 253 


Notk. — (o) Out of 3,406 tons, Germany exported 3,246 tons at an average 
of Bs. 2-1^ per cwt. c.i.f. Bombay, the rest being all from the United 
Kingdom at an approximate cost of Bs. 6-15-3 per cwt. 

(b) Owing to large stocks and no sales to speak of during 1923, the 
Pkmeer Magnesia Works had to shut down their works and consequently 
there has been no new production either during the past year or up to now. 

<e) Ont of 329 tons sould from Kharaghoda in 1923 the share of Bombay is 
pmctically nil, the whole quantity being mostly sold in Ahmedabad. 

(d) The following statement of sales received from the Company’s Selling 
Agante, Meeers. H. M. Mehta Jk Co., of 123, Esplanade Bead, Fort, Bombay, 
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shows how poor the response from Bombay has been in spite of the consi- 
derable sacrifices in rates suffered by the Pioneer Magnesia Works. 


1923-102i. 


Date. 

Party’s name 


Efttea for 
3IIU delivery. 

Amount. 




Cwts. 

qra. lbs. 

K... A. P. 

R?. 

K. 

p. 






per cwt. 




20th December 1923 


SItaram 31111“ 

7 

I 0 

3 8 

0 

25 

6 

0 

23rd December 1923 


Planet Mill« . 

26 

1 9 

3 8 

0 

92 

2 

0 

24th December 1923 


KaJyan Mull Mills 

13 

0 0 

3 S 

0 

48 

2 

0 

29th December 1923 


Bombav United MUIt 

26 

3 26 

3 12 

0 

101 

3 

0 

15th January 1924 . 


planet JllUn 

26 

3 0 

3. 8 

0 

93 

10 

0 

25th January 1924 . 


Bonihay United JIilK 

18 

2 IS 

3 8 

0 

47 

13 

0 

30th January 1924 . 


Dr. E. S Jtody . 

20 

1 H 

3 8 

0 

71 

3 

0 

IZtli reliTUiiry 192-1 


Hatim MUlsi . 

34 

0 U 

3 8 

0 

164 

7 

0 

29th Fphrnary 1924 


Moli'-im Miih 

6 

S 2.'i 

3 S 

0 

24 

6 

6 

8th Jtarch 1924 


Kaiyan Muti Milt 

26 

2 10 

5 8 

0 

93 

1 

0 

17th March 1924 . 


Ditto 

<>- 

2 G 

3 8 

0 

96 

7 

0 

27th March 1924 . 


Victoria Mill« 

14 

0 0 

3 8 

0 

49 

0 

0 

27th March 1924 , 


Iktnibay United 311118 

28 

*) 0 

3 10 

0 

101 

6 

0 

28th March 1924 . 


Planet SIilU . 

12 

3 27 

3 8 

0 

45 

7 

8 



TOTil 

282 

0 26 

Le«.« Rcliinp 

1,053 

12 

0 






com. 5 % 

52 

11 

0 








1,001 

1 

0 

Railway freights and other handlias charces in Bombav up to Oodow-n and 

for 

368 

II 

0 

Mills deliver}'. 










_ 








632 

e 

0 


=■ Rs 2-3-10 per cwt. net realisation lu Boiu^aj 


APPENDIX II. 

Table of 'Royalty, Labour Charges and Railway Freights paid during thg 
calendar year 1923 are : — 


1923. 


Roysby. 

Wsgss and other 
charges. 

Railway freights 
and handling 
charges. 

Total. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

nU. 

3,917 

2,136 

6,053 
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APPENDIX III. 


■Staiement of detailed expenditure incurred by the Company in 19i1 as per 
audited Balance Sheet for the year ending Slst December 1923 


Items. 

1. GoTernment Royalty (on profit sLaring basis 

according to new agreement) 

2. Bitterns Extraction and Storage 

3. Factory charges 

4. Motor Rail wagon 

5. Fuel 

6. Drums and Packing 

7. Railway and other handling charges 

8. Establishment and Sundry charges . 

9. Rents and taxes ...... 

10. Travelling charges ...... 

11. Allowances ....... 

12. Bombay office charges ..... 

13. Insurances ....... 

14. Selling Commission, discounts, weight allow- 

ances, etc. .... . . 

15. Interest charges . . . . . 

16. Depreciation on Buildings, Plant and Machi- 

nery according to Government Schedule . 

Total 



Rs. 


3,917 


7,365 


2,136 


4,120 


715 


380 


3,000 


893 


1,915 


8,190 


11,844 

G rosB 

— 

Revenue 

44,580 

Rs. 31,253 


Note. — There has been no new production for nearly two years besides 
-the sales were also extremely poor during 1923, being only about 329 
tons= 6,580 cwts. on which the total expenditure incurred, viz,, Rs. 44,580 
becomes extremely heavy, giving an average cost of nearly Rs. 6-12-6 per cwt. 

There is small wonder, therefore, that the Company has during the past 
year suffered a heavy trading loss of nearly Rs. 27,000 and the prospects 
for the current year 1924 are also very gloomy and are expected to result in 
further serious loss, in spite of the fact that most of the Company’s establish- 
ment at Kharaghoda as well as in Bombay and Ahmedabad has for the time 
being been broken up, and the chemist as well as other supervision staff 
dismissed to cut down all overhead charges to a minimum. 


APPENDIX IV. 

The stocks of foreign Magnesium chloride in Bombay yet seem to be 
plentiful and the rates sufficiently low being somewhere in the vicinity of 
Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 3-12 per cwt. f.o.r. Bombay, and the present German quota- 
tions appear to be between £3-10 and £4 per ton (c.i.f. Bombay). 

The Pioneer Magnesia Works hove under these circumstances recently 
-submitted an application to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company to reduce their carrying rat^ to Bombay if possible in order to 
enable the Company to re-enter the Bombay Market. But it must be noted 
that without adequate protection in the shape of a Dumping Duty on the 
foreign stuff entering here, the position of the local industry is very pre- 
carious. 

Besides whatever steps are to be taken should be taken soon, otherwise 
'the chances of recovery for the indigenous industry would be getting more 
and more rfflnote and taking advantage of this position, Germany will be 
jible to dump her products more and more on this country. 
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Statement IV. — Replies to questionnaire received from The Pioneer Moffnesia 
Worhs, Ahmedahad, dated 16th June 192i. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your office No. 414, dated 
the 23rd May 1924, together with enclosures. 

Our reply to the questionnaire, with five spare copies, is sent with this 
letter, and we have also enclosed herewith five copies of a journal “ Magne- 
sium Chloride Manufacture and the Pioneer Magnesia Works ” which con- 
tains some interesting information in connection with the manufacture of 
Magnesium Chloride at our Works. 

We have tried to place before you in as clear a manner as possible, the 
details of the whole case in our two previous representations and also in our 
reply to the questionnaire. If, however, j'ou consider it desirable that our 
representative should be examined before the Board in Simla we shall be 
only too pleased to abide by your wishes on hearing from you even by a 
telegram. 


THE MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE INDUSTRY. 


iNTnoDccTony. 


Q. 1. Our firm. The Pioneer Magnesia Works, was established in the year 
1915 A;D. It is an unregistered private firm. 

Q. S. The whole capital of our firm is held by Indians. There are three 
Indians in the superior management of the firm. 

Q. S. Our firm manufactures Magnesium Chloride as well as Refined Salt. 
Q. i. Our Works commenced to manufacture Magnesium Chloride in 
1915 A.D. in the month of September. 

Q. 5. The full capacity of our Works as at present equipped for the 
manufacture of Magnesium Chloride is 4.000 tons per year. 

Q. 6. Output of Magnesium Chloride in our Works has been as under: — 


Year. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Output in 
Tons. 

966 

1,145 

1,845 

1,822 

1,477 

851 

1,353 

Nil. 


Q. 7. Our Works are situated on the Eharaghoda Government Pritchard 
Salt Works in the Viranigam District. 


(a) Our Works are situated advantageously in respect of the vicinity 
of the areas from which principal raw material, lur.. Bitterns 
is drawn. - — • 


(h) There are no coalfields or other sources of power or fuel neat' our 
Works. 

(c) Our Works are advantageously situated in respect of an important 

market, namely, Ahmedabad, which is only 60 njiles from Khara- 
ghoda. 

(d) Our Works are not very advantageously situated, in respect of the 

abundant labour supply. 
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Ther most important factor in selecting the Bitei*of a Works for the manu- 
■facture of Magnesium Chloride is the Ticinity of the source of raw material, 
vie., Bitterns. 

Q. S. Our Magnesium Chloride is equal in quality to the imported stuff 
but our Magnesium Chloride is not as \t^te as the imported stuff. Ours 
being a little greyish in colour. We do not realise the same price for our 
Magnesium Chloride as is realised for the imported stuff because of the pre- 
judice against Indian goods. 

Q. 9. Magnesium Chloride is principally used for sizing purposes in thq 
Textile Mills. 

Q. 10. The production of Magnesium Chloride at our Works is limited to 
■certain months of the year; the raw product being not available throughout 
the year. For this reason we have to store up raw materials as well as 
finished goods to meet the demand for the rest of the year ; this increases 
cost of production by locking up the capital. The limited consumption of 
our goods owing to foreign competition would not justify working the factory 
throughout the year, which fact also contributes to the increase of cost of 
production. 


II. Baw Mateeialb. 

Q. 11. The raw material used in our Works is Bitterns, residual mother 
liquor of salt. 

Q. IJ. The annual requirements of the raw material, if the factory were 
worked to its full capacity, would Ire nearly ten thousand tons of the Bitterns. 

Q. 13. Approximately 2i tons of Bitterns is required to manufacture one 
ton of Magnesium Chloride. 

Q. li Bitterns is drawn from Government Salt Works, situated at a 
distance of 2 to .5 miles. 

Q. 15. Bitterns is collected by manual labour and transported to the 
factory by means of a rail motor wagon. 

Q. If). From 1913 to 1923 we paid a royalty at the rate of Re, 1-8-0 to 
the Government on the manufactured goods, but since 1923 the amount of 
royalty is made dependent upon the net profit made. 

Q. 17. The cost per ton of the raw material, riz.. Bitterns is Rs. 2-8-0 
per ton as shown below in detail, exclusive of the rovalty which is payable 
on the finished goods and not on the raw materials. 


Year. 

Labour. 

(Transport Freight.) 

Miscellaneous 


Rb. a. p. 

Ra A, p. 

Es A. p 

1916 

1 14 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 

1918 




1921 





Q. 13. Copies of the agreement for royalty are enclpsed herewith. The 
terms are now favourable. 

Q. 19. We have not to import any raw material. 

Q. 20. We have not to use any chemicals in the manufacture of Magnesium 
Chloride. 

Q. 21. Questions of special freight rate for raw material by rail or sea 
does not arise in our case. 


m. Laboub. 

Q. 22. No expert supervision involving the employment of foreign skilled 
labour is required in the process of manufacturing Magnesium Chloride. 

Q. 2$. No imported labour is used at present and none would be required 
to be used, if the factory were to work to its full capacity. 
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Q». Ki and S5. These questions do not rise in our case. 

Q. S6. We utilise all Indian labour in our factory. 

Q. S7. The total wages bills for different years run as under : — 

Amount of bill 

Year. Rupees for 

the labour. 

1916 20,277 

1918 16,736 

1921 10,875 

1923 

Q. 28. The Indian labour force is sufficient for our works, and it is drawn 
from the vicinity of the Works. 

Q. 29. We have found that the Indian labourer improves with training. 

Q. 30. We have erected special quarters for the labourers. 


IV. PowEE (including Fdel). 

Q. 31. The power used in the Works is derived from steam. 

Q. 32. Coal and firewood, both are employed as fuel. Firewood can be 
obtained in ’suffTcient quantities for our purposes. 

Q. 31 . Half a ton of firewood is retiuired for every ton of finished product 
(Magnesium Chloride). 

Q. Si. Firewood which is the principal fuel is brought from a distance of 
100 miles. Coal is obtainable at its .source at Rs. 9 per ton. Firewood is 
obtainable at the rate of Rs. 25 per ton. The freight per ton of coal is 
approximately Rs. 20 and per ton of firewood is Rs. 3-12-0. 

Q. 35. We do not own or control our sources of fuel. 

Q. SC. A\'e have obtained no concession for wood, which is our principal 
fuel. 


V. Mabkbt. 


Q. 37. There are only two factories manufacturing Magnesium Chloride. 
We manufacture the bulk ot it and our production for various years is as 
under — 


Y ear. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Output of Magnesium 
Chloride in 
Tons. 

966 
. 1.145 

. 1,845 

. 1,822 
. 1,477 

851 
. 1,353 


Q. 38. The total demand for Magnesium Chloride in India is from 3,500 
to 4,000 tons. 
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/ Q. S9. The increase of demand for Magnesium Chloride depends upon the 
increase of textile manufacture in India. ' 

Q. 40. The principal markets for Magnesium Chloride are iUimedabad an^, 
%wbay, the former being at a distance of 60 miles arid the latter 880 miles 
from our Works at Kharaghoda. 

Q. 41. There are no markets in India in which owing to their distance 
from the ports, we can more easily compete against the foreign manufacturer. 

Q. 4S. Export of Magnesium Chloride from India to foreign countries is 
not probable. 


VI. Foeeicn Competition. 

Q. 43. Germany is the chief foreign country from which competition in 
the Indian "markets is the keenest. 

Q. 44. In Germany Magnesium Chloride is manufactured from Carnallite 
found in the Stassfort deposits. 

Q. 45. The manufacture of Magnesium Chloride in Germany is as a waste 
bye-product of valuable potassium salts, while we have to manufacture it as 
the chief product. 

Q. 46. The process of manufacture in India and in Germany is mainly the 
same but in Germany the manufacturers have an advantage that they recover 
potassium and other salts, thus reducing the cost of manufacturing Magne- 
sium Chloride. 

Q. 4T . The following are the rates exclusive of duty for the imported 
Magnesium Chloride : — 


Year. 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Bate (exclusive of 
duty) per cwt. 
in rupees. 

Bs. a. F. 

6 8 0 

. 13 16 0 

. 13 3 0 

. 12 5 0 

Not available. 
. 13 6 6 

9 10 0 

6 6 6 


Q. 4S. The above prices are quoted from Government Trade Reports. 

Q. 49. Magnesium Chloride is manufactured as a waste bye-product in 
Germany, and it is carried as ballast on boats to Indian ports. Hence they 
have a big margin of profits. 

Q. 50. Foreign competition is keenest in the Bombay market. 

Q. 51. The exceptional low prices at which German Magnesium Chloride 
has entered India since war is due to the favourable exchang e to Germany. 

Q. SS. We are not in possession of actual figures for freight by sea for 
foreign Magnesium, but this commodity is usually carried on boats as ballast. 

fy, 53. Bombay is the chief market, and it being a port, the imported 
stuff has nothing to pay by way of wilway freight. 
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Q. 5i. We have no instances to our knowledge in which Continental Magne- 
sium Chloride has been re-exported from the United Kingdom at British 
manufacture. 


Q. 55. The foreign manufacturers have an advantage over Indian manu- 
facturers, as Magnesium Chloride with former is a yaste. hiftdJtodttCta of 
^ ■ and is easily collected and does not require any toeatment by 
any special plant or machinery. 

Q. 56. Though none of the disadvantages mentioned in Question 55 can 
be regarded as temporary, protection of the indegenous industry for a reason- 
able length of time, say 10 years, under the past war normal condition should 
enable us to hold our own against foreign competition. 


VII. EqinPMENT. 

Q. 57. Our Works are sufficiently large as an economic unit of production. 
The smallest economic unit of production would be 600 tons. 

Q. 58. The manufacture of Magnesium Chloride does not require the use 
of elaborate and expensive machinery. 

Q. 59. About 63 per cent, of the total capital outlay has been incurred 
on plant and machinery. 

Q. CO. Wo enclose herewith a copy of the pamphlet on Magnesium Chloride 
and the Pioneer Magnesia Works, wherein on page 440, a brief description 
of the plant and process of manufacture is given. 

Q. 61. Our machinery and other equipment and also the process of manu- 
facture are sufficiently up-to-date and efficient to enable us to compete suc- 
cessfully against the foreign manufacture. 

Q. 62. In 1916 we erected our Works at Kharaghoda and later new special 
flues tor burning purposes according to the instructions of the Technical 
Government Department were constructed. According to the instructions of 
the Department of Industries a new experimental plant was erected at our 
Works to economise fuel consumption, but it was afterwards found that our 
method was the most economical. 

Q. 63. Excepting the boiler and the steam engine and the conveying pipes, 
the other parts of the plant are manufactured in India. 


VlII. Capital Account. 


Q. 6ij Block value of our property as it stood at the end of 1923 is as 
under : — 


(а) Buildings 

(б) Plant and Machinery . 
Miscellaneous 


Rs. A. P. 

. 42,613 2 0 
. 90,364 13 9 
. 8,829 0 0 


1,41,906 16 9 


Q. 65. The figures given in answer to Question 64 represent the actual 
cost of tlie various assets. The total depreciation accumulated amounts to 
Rs. 23,000. 
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Q. 66. The sums actually eet aside for depreciation since manufacture 
commenced, are practically equal to the sums that ought to have been set 
aside for actual depreciation. 

Q. 67. The cost of erecting a new Works with the same capacity of output, 
would be practically the same as we have incjirred. 

Qi. 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 7S, 7i and 75 do not arise in our case, since ours 
is a private firm. 


IX. Cost of Pboduction. 

Q». 76, 91, 92, 9S and 9L 

Detailed statement showing actual annual expenditure incurred by the 
Pioneer Magnesia Works on Magnesium Chloride manufacture at Eharaghoda 
according to their Books of Account from 1916 to 1922. 

Comparative statement of working costs from 1916 onwards. 


■g 

*2 

Item 

me. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1022. 

u 

s 











Rg. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1 

Eoyalty . . . 

31,847 

38,006 

66,741 

47,206 

83,557 

33,772 

14,874 

2 

Blttcnw extraction 
and storage. 

3,775 

6,083 

19,845 

16,914 

9,694 

3,073 

5,018 

s 

Factory charges . 

20.277 

6,632 

10,730 

18,561 

11,648 

10,875 

9,309 

4 

Motor Hail Wagon . 


.. 

.. 




2,661 

G 

Fuel 

4,007 

14,229 

39,830 

23,949 

17,601 

15,108 

12,938 

Q 

Drums and Facklng . 

10,895 

20,440 

48,588 

38,298 

28,600 

35,913 

16,605 

7 

Sailway charges 

10,690 

10,025 

13,691 

10,721 

7,589 

12,500 

5,118 

fl 

Transport and hand- 
ling charges. 

3,167 

6,916 

7,286 

8,536 

6,039 

7,485 

3,138 

g 

Sundries . « • 

848 

2,720 

2,690 

5,290 

2,084 

2,204 

1,500 

M 

Bents and Taxes 

1,408 

278 

425 

1,501 

2,289 

2,213 

1,403 

11 

TraTOlllng 

720 

580 

1,258 

936 

611 

1,245 

1,191 

12 

Establlshinents, allow- 
ances, etc. 

C,681 

9,535 

17,915 

5,910 

6,275 

12,141 

0,377 

18 

Bad debts 

280 

1,606 

2,310 

239 

50 

1,144 


14 

Insurance charges . 


.. 

.. 




360 

15 

Interests . , 

S,124 

2,807 

2,385 

2,951 

3,437 

5,514 

1 

8,046 

16 

Selling expenses, Cora- 
mlBslon discounts, 
shortages, etc. 

20,349 

19,579 

88,806 

31,370 

16,468 

20,864 

9,803 

17 

Depreciation . 

5,957 

14,268 

15,000 

22,348 

24,933 

24,000 

11,844 

18 

Income lax . 

1,625 

2,645 

6,672 

23,560 

16,114 

18,907 

•• 


totai , 

1,13,107 

1,53,228 

2,90,888 

2,64,499 

1,88,344 

2,07,046 

1,10,845 


Statement of actual working costs of Magnesium Chloride per cwt. f.o.r. 
Kharaghoda based on annual production, at the factory from 1616 to 1922 as 
seen from the Pioneer Magnesia Works’ Books of Account. These are exclu- 
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sive of railway freights, handling charges, selling commission, depreciation • 
and income-tax payments which would all have to be counted extra. 


Y£ABS. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Sales. 

Productions. 

Total annual 
working 
costs as 
above f. o. r. 
Khara- 
gboda. 

Average cost of * 
production with- 
out other charges 
shown above per 
cwt. t. 0. r. 

Kharaghoda. 

Cwta. 

Cwte. 


Rs. A. P. 

16,762 

19,327 

71,329 

3 11 0 

23,610 

22,896 

1,00,796 

4 6 6 

38,403 

36,903 

2,10,633 

5 11 3 

32,950 

36,434 

1,67,263 

4 9 6 

23,468 

29,542 

1,17,201 

4 0 0 

21,979 

17,034 

1,23,890 

7 4 3 

14,698 

27,059 

80,942 

3 0 0 

171,870 

189,195 

8,72,2,54 

4 9 9 


N.B. — (1) The reason why the expense in 1921 is so high is because in 
that year the production was exceptionally low. 

(2) The average cost per cwt. of Rs. 4-9-9 f.o.r. Kharaghoda as shown 
above can be roughly explained as under : — 

Rs. A. p. 


Factory and fuel costs (about) . . . . 12 0 

Government royalty 18 0 

Drums and packing 12 0 

Interest, establishment and all other sundry 
charges excepting those mentioned on top . 0 13 9 


4 9 9 

per ton 

(3) Up to the year 1921 royalty remained fixed at Re. 1-8 a cwt. irrespec- 
tive of whether the price realised was higher or lower. 

It will be noticed that the royalty to Government has up to now worked 
out on an average to nearly Jrd of the cost of production, which is rather 
prohibitive. 

Q. 77. The cost of production increased in 1921 owing to the production 
being exceptionally low. 

Q. 81. The rates of depreciation allowed by the income-tax authorities are 
proper. 

Q>. 82, 83. About Rs. 11,800 are required annually for depreciation at 
income-tax rate on the total block accounts. 

Q. 85. The Company requires a working capital of li lakhs to 2 lakhs of 
rupees. » 

Q. 86. Most of the working capital is provided by the principal partner 
Bardar Sir Rustomji Jehangir Vakil. 
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9- S7. The rate oi interest for the borrowed capital is 8 per cent. 

Q. 89. The arerage value of the stocks of finished goods held by the 
Company is about Rs. 60,000 usually 4 months elapse between production and 
•payment. 

X. Manufaotoebe’b Peofits. 


Qs. 95, 96, 97, 98. These questions do not arise in our case, as ours is a 
private firm. 


XI. Claiu foe Peotection. 


Q. 99. A. We claim that the industry possess natural advantages such as 
an abundant supply of raw material, viz., Bitterns because it can be had 
within a distance of 2 to 5 miles from the factory in large amounts as a 
residual mother liquor of salt. 

B. Owing to the depreciated exchanges and tlie recovery of the Magnesium 
Chloride as a bye-product in Germany the industry is not likely to develop 
without the help of protection. 

C. We do claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world 
competition. 

Q. 100. A. Our industry is one in which the advantages of large scale 
production can be achieved and that increasing output would mean increasing 
economy of production. 

B. It is probable that in course of time the whole needs of the country 
could be supplied by the Home production. 

Q. 101. Heavy sized textile goods cannot be manufactured without Magne- 
sium Chloride, Tt used to be imported from Germany till the beginning of 
war. In case there is no home industry developed, the prices might bo 
inflated at any time by the German manufacturers. Again Bromine can be 
recovered from the Bitterns and it would be very useful for chemical industry 
and medical preparations and hence the industry is of importance on national 
grounds also. 

Q. 102. The industry is peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions 
as the bUtcfua (from which Magnesium Chloride is manufactured) can be 
(had as aDye-product of Government Salt Works. 

Qs. lOS, lOi and 105. (1) The protection offered to the industry by way of 
customs duty on the imported stuff, is practically negligible owing to the low 
price of foreign Magnesium Chloride. 

(2) Protection offered to our industry by way of transport charges between 
the country of production and the port of entry, is rather negative, i.c., to 
say the foreign manufacturer is at an advantage in that respect. 

The amount of protection which we consider necessary for our industry 
is to levy a duty of at least Re. 1-8-0 per cwt. (i.e., about 60 per oent. ad 
valorem duty according to present rates) on the foreign imported Magnesium 
Chloride. 

Q.'106. On the basis of 20« to 24s warp x 30.» to 36a weft of yarn used 
in a mill and taking an average of 100 size per lb. of yarn (which is alto- 
gettier a very high percentage to take for all India), it appears that less than 
i lb. of size is used on every 1 lb. of cloth w'oven. The average approximate 
cost per lb. of size mixing in a mill at the present day prices (Magnesium 
Chloride at Rs. 3-12-0 per cwt.) would roughly amount to 2J as. of which the 
proportion of Magnesium Chloride is only about l/24th of 30 pies, i.e., 1 to 
li pies per lb. of size used. 

In other words the total cost of Magnesium Chloride per lb. of cloth woven 
cannot be more than J pie at the very highest computation which is altogether 
negligible (and the incijpase owing to protection duty would be more negligible 
still) and the millowner's arguments of increase in costs would fall to the 
ground in view of the other important negative advantages accruing to the 
country by the continuance of the industry in India. 



The Pioneer Magneeia Works, Bombay - 


WBiriETJ. 

statement I.— Copy of letter from the Pioneer Magnetia Work*, dated 12th 

Oeiober, 1923, to the Oovernment of India, Department of Commerce. 

We have the honour to forward herewith our statement of the reasons why 
protection should be extended to this Industry, for submission to the Tariff 
Board which is now sitting. » 

We may add that the Director of Industries as well as the Bombay Salt 
Department have been connected with this Industry ever since its inception 
and we have reason to believe that they will be only too pleased to support 
our case, being directly concerned and interested in our well-being as will be 
noticed from copy of our Draft Agreement with Government and also a letter 
received from the Deputy Commissioner of Salt & Excise N. D. in this connec- 
tion dated Ahmedabad 13th September 1923. 

Begging tile favor of a line in reply at convenience. 


Enclosure 1. 


Memorandum regarding Magnesium Chloride Industry for the 
Tariff Board. 

Statement of reasons why protection should be extended to this Industry. 

Magnesium Chloride is one of five most important and necessary ingredients what h 
required for cloth sizing in textile Mills. All -warp jam before being taken 
to the loom shed generally requii-es to be passed through a size mixture in 
order to keep the thread pliable and soft and to enable it to stand the wear and 
tear better. For this purpose very light size is used, but in cases where coarse 
cloth is woven or it is desired to give more weight, as much as 100 to 125 
per cent, size is often added. 

2. The principal sizing substances most in vogue are : — 

(o) Adhesive or starchy materials like wheat flour, maize starch, or 
farina . 

(b) Weight-giving products like China Clay, French Chalk, etc. 

(c) Fatty or softening ingredients like oils-beef and mutton tallows, 

glycerine, soap, etc. 

(d) Zinc chloride to prevent mildew or fungus growths. 

(c) Deliquescent agents like Magnesium or Calcium Chloride or even 
Common Salt in some eases, to keep the thread moist. But 
magnesium chloride being hygroscopic in character and possessing 
also weighty giving property, is by far the most suitable and 
desirable sizing medium hitherto known. 

3. The use of Magnesium Chloride in India varies according to the texture u,,. 
of the cloth woven, and the dryness or humidity in the atmosphere, also to a 
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eettaia extent d^nding upon the other component parts of the sice mixture 
used end the idioejsoraoy of the Wesying Master. 

Boughly speaking the consumption varies from about 5 tons per 100 looms 
pet aimuin for Mills at Ahmedabad and in other parts of India, to about half ^ 
that quantity in Bombay, and taking the total No. of looms at 1,35,000 the ' 
approximate annual average consumption in India may be set down at from 
3,500 to 4,000 tons at the outside, counting at the rate of about 3 tons per 100 
looms per annum. 

4. Before the Great European War, Magnesium Chloride used to be a mono- ' 
poly of Germany and the average import price ruled in the vicinity of about 
Bs. 8/8 per cwt. c.i.f. Bombay. 

5. There was a customs duty of 2^ per cent, ad valortm payable by mer- 
chants and other importers, exemption being granted to Mills directly importing 
for their own bona fide use. 

According to present tariffs however both Mills, and merchants have to 
pay a uniform 15 per cent, ad valorem duty. 

6. At Stassfurt in Germany there are large valuable deposits of a mineral 
called Carnallite, which is a double-chloride of Potassium and Magnesium with 
traces of Bromides and Iodides. Jifagnesium Chloride forms by far the greater 

' portion of this carnallite and must be eliminated before recovering the potassium 

bromides and iodides, and thus it could naturally be exported irom Germany 
as a bye-product at very little cod. Besides it was usually shipped from there 
as bottom cargo at extremely low freight rates, whereas the indigenous product 
has to bear considerable freight charges and cannot claim any sea-board to 
facilitate its transport. 

Groat Pritain as a rule does not produce or export much Magnesium 
Chloride. It rather imports all its own requirements from Germany, not 
only for bond fide consumption but for also commercial re-export to India 
and other places. Besides textiles. Great Britain largely uses the Magnesium 
Chloride tor making Magnesia cements and manufacture of flooring tiles, etc., 
though in India this is a negligible quantity, and only textile Mills are so far 
knovn to be the prmcipal users. 

S«$°Deeluai started and German supplies were cut off, prices of 

Magnesium Chloride like every other commodity began to soar high, and a 
Wy tiylB stimulus was tliereby given to the investigation of local resources. 

Attention was drawn in the year 1915 to the almost unlimited supply of 
Bitterns (which is a term applied to the residual mother liquor left in the salt 
pans after the sodium chloride or common salt is formed from brine at the 
bottom) at Kharaghoda, where the Pritchard Salt works of the Bombay Govern- 
ment are situated, and where about 40 lacs of Bengal Maunds of what is 
known as the Badagra cube-salt is annually produced departmentally. 

8. Kharaghoda forms part of the Desert of Cutch being 60 miles away from 
Ahmedabad and only 18 miles by rail from the important junction station of 
Viramgam, on the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian Railway. The Gulf 
of Cutch about 60 miles further is supposed to be the source of all the brine 
water at Kharaghoda with which the sandy soil is saturated and this brine 
contains besides the sodium chloride a few other salts and is particularly rich 
in Magnesium Chloride which is usually found in the ratio of 1 to 12, in the 
Kharaghoda Agurs. In the ordinary working season from October to May, 
Bitterns are let off twice. On a very rough estimate, this supply would run 
to about 26,000 tons annually which could be easily turned into say 10 to 
12,000 tons of Magnesium Chloride every year of the best quality, which is 
enough to supply the whole of India 3 or 4 times over. This is, not taking 
into account the adjoining salt works at Kuda — which are only 10 miles away 
from Kharaghoda as the crow flies — belonging to the Dhrangadra State, where 
also excellent Magnesium Chloride is produced in sufficient quantity in full 
oompetiHon with the Kharaghoda product. 
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India has thus vast untapped resources of this material and could very well 
afford to jh« J^oroughly independent of foreign supplies and even to export any 
amount under favourable conditions. Besides it can give rise to many a new 
allied industry if proper support be given and means taken to protect it. 

9. The Bombay Government first invited tenders in the year 1915 tor the Begiunlnfi o I 
right to remove the Bitterns from the Kharaghoda Salt 'Works, with the result ^ Pio^r 
that one Mr. P. V. Mehd, M.A., B.Sc. (Assistant Professor of Chemistry at 

St. Xavier's College in Bombay) succeeded in obtaining the Contract from the Khgraghodt. 
Commisaioner of Salt, Opium and Excise on Royalty payment of 8 annas per 
cwt. This was only for a few months, when fresh tenders were again invited 
for the year 1916, and each succeeding year thereafter, and a private Company 
formed in the name of the Pioneer Magnesia Works of Ahmedabad, consisting 
of the Hon’ble Sardar Rustom Jehangir, Vakil fMill Owner and Merchant of 
Ahmedabad) and Messrs. B. S. Lalkaka, B.A., and P. V. Mehd, M.A., B.Sc., 
was started to run the contract. The Royalty pay- 

»iticip»tt)n ** being the 

ID plsffl ol highest rate offered to Government. This contract 
aorto. renewable from year to year and from the 2nd 

year,, the Company established its Factory at Kharaghoda and has been 
working there since, under the supervision of the Government Salt Depart- 
ment, and in close collaboration with the Director of Industries, Bombay, 
through whom the present new agreement with the Secretary of State for 
India has been negotiated. According to this Agreement, Government have 
now become direct participators under certain conditions in the Company’s 
nett profits in place of the hitherto fixed Royalty of Rs. 1-8 a cwt., upon all 
the removals from Kharaghoda. 

10. The Company have at their works, a trained chemist and an Engineer, n>inpany'» 
besides other requisite staff they have also their offices at Ahmedabad and lesourcw. 
Bombay, both piinoipal centres of the MiU Industry. Besides their represen- 
tative goes round every year for canvassing orders from the rest of India, and 

to push the Company's sales. They have also a small Laboratory for conduct- 
ing experiments and their chemist was sent for further study and investigation 
and to carry on certain Research work under Drs. Sudborough and Watson at 
the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. 

11. The Pioneer Magnesia Works occupy an area of about 20,000 square 
yards leased from the Kharaghoda Salt authorities, on w'hich are placed their 
Factories, Railway Siding, Office Bungalows, Work-men’s ohawls, and other 
Store rooms, besides a separate shed for making drums for packing their 
material. An up to date Motor Hail wagon with a 6-ton tank-attachment plies 
in the Working Season for bringing the Bitterns from the Agurs to the Works 
and large masonry reservoirs holding a thousand tons or more at a time made 
of stone-paving throughout, are constructed for storing their raw material. A 
gooi idea could he formed from the illustrations given in the small monograph 
on the Kharaghoda Industry published by the Company of which some spare 
copies are heteia enclosed for the information of the members of the Tariff 
Board. 

12. They have also a good financial backing and always have a large supply 
of several thousand drums ready to meet any demand. 

13. Their product has besn analysed more than once, side by side with jfagnealmn 

various samples taken out of German drums, under the supervision of Pro- Cliioride 
lessor A. J. Turner, M.A., B.Sc., F.I.C., Government Chemist attached to the ™ 

Industries’ Department, and is in no way inferior in strength or quality to the 

best imported article. (Vide comparative analysis given.) Schedule A. 

In 1920, small trial consignments were also sent to certain firms in England. Exports. 
These were well received and showed every prospect of some firm offers being 
made, as could be seen from telegrams and letters exchailged on the Company’s 
file, and but for the difficulty of shipping and heavy freight charges prevailing 
then, this might have resulted increasing a good export demand for the 
Company’s goods. 


New Agreenient. 
log iJovemmeot p 
in Company's profit 
filed Koyalty aa hit 
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BjW-IVOdMts. 


Befloed wit. 


1>4. The Company hopes whan times imprciTe, to again bid tor ioreign 
expw't. 

19. Magnesium Chloride could also be used in tile^manufacture and for road 
wate'ing as also for making Magnesia Cements, but these uses require to be 
cousideraby developed in India. 

Id. The Bombay Municipality did make some experiments for using this as 
^ roed-watering material of which the result is not fully known, and a certain 
tile Tactory in Madras have also bought some wagons from the Company for 
their use. There has also been some demand though very little from Bice 
Mills for use as a grinding agent. 

17. Epsom Salt and Glauber Salts could be produced from the Kharaghoda 
Bitterns, but on account of the very small proportion of these salts in the 
original mother liquor and owing to the use of sulphuric acid and other more 
elaborate process, the cost becomes prohibitive and it cannot pay as a com- 
mercial proposition against like products manufactured in Bombay and else- 
where. 

There is a slight trace of Bromine also in tlie Kharaghoda Bitterns and in 
1918 Government on the advice of their technical expert made the Company put 
up a special experiment plant for the purpose of recovering the Bromine and 
manufacturing the Jlagnesium Chloride in a special way. The idea was 
dropped however, because Bromine which was considered a vahiable adjunct 
for explosives in war time, was no longer needed so acutely after hostilities had 
ceased, and further the Compans’s own process of manufacture was acknow- 
ledged to be far more effective and economical in the end than the one which 
the Company were forced to experiment with at a cost of several thousand 
rupees which resulted in dead loss to them when the plant was subsequently 
scrapped. 

This may, however, serve to show that in times of difficulty or when neces- 
sity arises in the event of a national emergency the Conipanv's works may 
prove of invaluable aid and not be altogether devoid ot interest from the 
Government point of view. 

18. The Pioneer Magnesia Works situated on tlie outskirts of the big salt 
woiks of Government at Kharaglmda have a particular facility for refining and 
turning out a more purifieil quality of sodium chloride from the ordinary 
Badagra Cube salt which is so much mixed with dirt and other impurities. 
They have theretore established a small plant lor making Refined salt (also 
Table salt) which comes up in all respects to the imported Liverpool salt and 
could easily compete with the best Cheshire or Cerebos Salt if so desired. On 
the recommendation of the Director of Industries, numerous Military Dairies 
all over India have actually used the Comjiany's product in place of the English 
Butter salt which they were importing. 

19. It may be interesting to note here that Calcutta alone imports annually 
something like 4 to lac tons, i.e., about a crore of Bengal maunds of this 
refined salt in bulk from such places like Liverpool, Hamburg, Barcelona, Aden, 
and so forth, against which the Indian refined salt has to compete also. Of 
all places Bengal alone is used to this foreign salt to any large extent, and 
although the Company has been making serious efforts to popularise its use in 
places close by like Ahmedabad and Bombay, hitherto there has not been much 
encouragement nor demand in bulk except for the Calcutta market. 

20. The sea freight on foreign salt from thousands of miles away, works 
out roughly at only 4 annas a maund (i.e., less than Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 a ton) 
whereas from Kharaghoda to Calcutta even at concession rates, the Company 
has to bear as much as Rs. 1-12 a maund or nearly Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 a ton, other 
conditions being equal. Unless therefore things are radically changed, it is 
hopeless or. impossible for the Indian Industry to stand on its own legs or to 
compete against the foreign rivalry. The same excise duty of Rs. 2-6 a 
maund prevails equally for both the indigenous as well as the imported salt. 
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21. This subieot also requires careful and sympathetic consideration and 
provided suitable protection could be had, there is immense possibility for the 
local Industry to flourish, and take its proper place side by side with the 
similar imported product and in the case of this Company this would also 
materially tend to lower their cost of the Magnesium Chloride production, in 
as much as the same staff could supervise and attend to both the plants 
running side by side. 


Comparative statement of Magnesium. Chloride imported into llombay and the 
quantity produced at Kharaghoda and sold by the Pioneer Magnesia Worhs. 


roREioN Imports. 


KHARAOHODA FIOtTBES. 


(From oSicinl figures publishtd in the Bombay Gazette 
Trade 7Z«tur»«.) 


Years ending 
81st March. 

Tons 

(about). 

Value. 

Average 
import 
price per 
cwt. exclu- 
sive ol 
Duty and 
oUier 
charges. 

Production. 1 

1 

Sales 

Ton^ 

about. 

Oro-J^ 

reah^-a- 

tiODS. 

Calendar year 
Jamiarj’ to 
December. 

I 

Ton? . * 



in. 

K.,. A. r. 




Ms. 

191M5 . 

2,705 

3,00,570 

5 8 9 

1914 . 

Notsta tied. 


1915-18 . 

a, .583 

9.33,075 

13 15 0 

1915 . 

Dit to. 


I9ia*i7 . 

1,087 

2,81,350 

13 3 « 

1916 . 

960 

638 

1,45,873 

1917-18 . 

1,185 

2,»«,95.' 

12 5 0 

1917 . 

1,145 

1,181 

2,09,742 

1918-19 . 

Jfot av 

ailable. 


1918 . 

1,845 

1,920 

4,27,816 

1919-20 . 

848 

2,27,397 

13 0 6 

1919 . 

1,822 

1,648 

4,01,206 

1920-21 . 

2,929 

8,30,210 

14 4 0 

1920 . 

1,477 

1,173 

2,65,825 

1921-22 . 

2,330 

4,49,680 

9 10 0 

1921 . 

851 

1,099 

2,03,255 

1022-23 . 

2,710 

2,93,594 

5 6 6 

1922 . 

1,353 

735 

1,03,897 

Total 

17.343 

30,15,836 






1923-24. 




1923. 




April 

858 

55,345 

3 3 6 

January h 








to 1- 

A'il. 

198 

20,205 

May 

623 

37,737 

3 0 0 

June .J 




June 

635 

35,407 

2 12 8 





total 

2,110 

1,26,489 


TOTAt 

9,459 

8,792 

17,67.819 


N.B.—lbe following polntz hare a pattlculai leariog on tl e rrefent questn. a ai d niurt be carefully 
noted. 


22. To the Kharaghoda figures must be added the rival figures of Pro- 
duction and Sale from the adjoining Salt works of Kuda in the Dhrangadhra 
territory. These are not exact but may be roughly put down at nothing 
less than about 500 tons per (innum. These are likely to be exceeded consi- 
derably in futnre, because from next year the State has been granted 
permission and has made arrangements to manufacture several lakh maunds 
of Sodium Cliloride in their owm agurs in place of only 30,0(X) maunds to 
which they were restricted according to subsisting Treaty Kighta with th > 
Government of India. 

23. It may further he noted that according to authentic oflScial records 
quoted above, the proportion of Imports is almost 95 per cent. German 
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afiid 5 per cent, only from the rest of the World including Great Britain, 
as will be seen from the following detailed summary showing the quantities 
arrived in Bombay Port alone from various sources during the past It 
years from January 1922 up to June 1923.- 


Sources of Import from 

Tons 

(about). 

Cwta. 

Import 
value 
without 
Customs 
Dnty and 
other 
sundry 
chargr'^ . 

A.verage approximate price 
per owt. without duty and 
other charges. 

This la more or le^s the same 
origin, i.c , Germany — 

United Kingdom. 

113 

2,263 

28,417 

Es. A. r. 

12 0 0 

For period froai 

Germany .... 

2.717 

54,350 

2,87,003 

5 4 9 

Iflt January 
to SlsfcDecem- 

Netherlands 

74 

1,492 

0,351 

0 4 3 

her 1922, 

Belgium .... 

34 

678 

3,695 

5 7 3 


TOTAI 

2,938 

58,783 

3,29,368 

S 0 0 


United Kingdom . 

83 

1.662 

13.197 

8 0 0 

For period from 

Germany .... 

2,696 

53,910 

1,06,205 

3 I 3 

1st Jauuary 
to SOth June 

Other countries 

15 

298 

902 

3 0 0 

1923 

TOTAI 

2,794 

55,876 

J ,80,364 

3 3 B 



24. The disparity in ruling prices of stuff imported from United Kiiigdoin 
as Compared with Germany is very glaring ami snrpri.sing, and .shows that 
whereas Gerniariy could send out at Rs. 5-4 in 1922 and at Ks. 3 in 1923 
per cwt. Great Britain is nearly 2J times denier and cannot e.xport at 
anything less than Ks. B in 1922 and Rs. 12-9 per cwt, in 1923. 

Also Germany has a virtual monopoly of the Imports and has sent out 
2,717 tons out of 2,938 tons in 1922, i.c., 92t per cent, of the trade and 
2,696 tons out of 2,794 tons in 6 months alone of 1923 or 96 per cent, of 
the total imports. 

25. That the present competition is sufficiently killing and ruinous to 
the local Indian industry may be judged from the separately given figures 
of actual costs of production incurred by the Pioneer IMagiiesia Works at 
Kharaghoda for the past 7 years of their existence. (Vid(‘ Schedule B.) 
This would show that whereas the Kharaghoda costs have remained more 
or less constant and could not poasibly be reduced to any appreciable extent 
unless and until the other important necessary expenses like packing material 
or Railway freights and handling charges, Royalty, etc., radically changed, 
the German prices have been constantly going down and down with their 
tumbling exchange and even now it cannot be said that the bottom is 
touched. 

26. Whereas the imported stuff sells on c.i.f. terms or in some cases at 
godown rates in Bombay, the Pioneer Magnesia Works deliver it free at 
Mills and accept Mill weights as against invoice weights in the other case. 
That means a material addition to the Company’s costs. Besides the 
Company’s packing is in sound galvanised drums, which means more money 
to them though the drum when empty is not without value to the pur- 
chaser. The prejudice, however, in favour of Germany is so strong that 
even though their packing is so inferior and it is a common experience to 
«ee drums half full if not totally empty sometimes, the first low cost is 
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werything and is enough temptation to the purchaser to prefer it to the 
local article however good. 

27. This is the state of. Competition when the Germans themselves are 
not yet established here or have come to trade in India after the War. 
But it is difficult to imagine what further cut-throat competition there may 
be in store for the Industry after they have once again estabUshed a firm 
footing as before in this country. 

28. The German stuff moreover has an important advantage over the 
local industry in this way, that owing to Bombay being the first port of 
entry and the sea freights being necessarily lower than the Railway charges 
however cheap, they can aflord to under-sell the indigenous product to some 
extent, whereas the Company could have no control over the Railway 
freights from Kharaghoda to Bombay and have to hear other heavy inci- 
dental and double handling charges. 

It is .small wonder, therefore, that in spite of the Company offering 
their goods at' much below their intrinsic costs, not a single drum could be 
sold in Bombay for the past one year almost in face of the German distress 
goods knocking about and put on the market by nervous dealers. The 
Company’s Factory is therefore per force shut down since last year, and 
though the expenses have been cut down to a minimum, certain unavoidable 
charges go on accumulating and only add to their burden of carrying over 
large stocks from which to make sales whenever a demand is visible. The 
present low prices of hi-(wcc}i lie. 1 and Rs. 2 per cwt. prevailing in 
Bombay arc not enough to cover even the Railway freight and handling 
charges incurred by the Pioneer Magnesia Works on their Kharaghoda 
stuff, and so far as could he judged from the past nine months’ working the 
Company is not even covering the expenses and stands to lose a substantial 
portion of its capital before the year is out. 


Argumcnis in favour of Protection. 

29. 1. yatural adrantages. 

(a) There is an ahiindance of r,aw materia! at Kharaghoda w'hich annually 
goes to waste in such large quantities. This is exchrsive of the immense 
rich supplies lying dormant at the iidjoiaing Salt Works of Uhrangadhra 
and other untapped resources all over Kathiawar and in other parts ot 
India. The following calculation roughly shows the estimated yield of 
Magnesium Chloride from Bitterns from the Pritchard Salt Works of 
Government at Kharaghoda alone. 

Tons 

Pans. Long Broad High ^ Lac Bengal Mds. of Salt ^ 1 109.900 

SOO 2.W ^ 100' ^ 10' 3.1 to 40 annually ^ 12 

Tons Crops Tons of Bitterns 

” 12,000 of Bitterns 2 21,000 

This means at least about 10 to 12.000 tons of best Magnesium Chloride 
or three times the total requirements of India year after year. 

Dhrangadhra if fully worked could yield much the same quantity, so 
there is absolutely no lack of raw material so far as the industry is concerned. 

30. (b) Sb long as salt remains an integral part of vital human consump- 
tion and the Kharaglioda Agiirs are not finally dismantled or abandoned, 
Magnesium Chloride will ever count as an important subsidiary bye-product 
and will continue to play its part provided, of course, the Mills do not also 
cease using it as a sizing ingredient as at present. Of this there is no 
immediate danger. 

31. (c) Transport . — The Kharaghoda agurs are served with a net work 
■of about 40 miles of Railway line throughout the Salt works, which no doubt 
helps the Company materially in bringing their raw Bitterns to the Factory, 
.as promptly and economically as possible. 
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Further o«ring to the importance of the salt industry itself there is 
any amount of Railway facility for transporting the manufactured product 
direct from the Company’s Railway siding to any part of India with the 
minimum of delay. 

32. (d) Zabovr . — This is also cheap and plentiful at Kharaghoda and of 
a sort peculiarly adapted to this class of handling and work, for which the 
ordinary labourer would not do so easily. Magnesium Chloride being of a 
corrosive nature and the conditions of work at Kharaghoda rather peculiar 
and of a somewhat strenuous nature, an ordinary workman would soon 
run away and not be able to withstand the extremes of heat and cold and 
the blinding summer sandstorms. The “ Agaria " — ns the Agiir labourer 
is called — who is bred and born in these parts is well adapted for this class 
of work and does it very efficiently. 

33. (e) Company’s resources. — ^The Company has the good fortune of 
possessing a wealthy Mill-owner and financier in Sardar Rusjtom J., Vakil 
of Ahmedabad, so there is no dearth of capital to meet any future develop- 
ments as may be deemed necessary or expedient. 

They have a well established office in Bombay working in conjunction 
with an influential Firm of good standing and reputation (Messrs. H. M. 
Mehta & Co. of 123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay) with anotlier Head office 
at Ahmedabad to look after the sales; besides they have a well trained 
chemist and an Engineer at the W'orks, and the Company’s representative 
also visits different Mills all over India to canvas sales. 

34. (/) The Company’s product is well known and used by almost every 
Mill in India. The packing is in sound galvanised drums. Their quality 
also is qu’te up to the mark and the analysis compares very favourably' 
with the best, imported article, and given suitable conditions it is possible 
to build up a successful export trade nitii Great Britain and other foreign 
countries to the lasting advantage of this country. The Company were 
also awarded a Diploma of merit at the Madras Industrial Exhibition of 

35. ({/) The general cost of production is fairly low and hut for this 
unhealthy and artificial competition which enables Germany to dump her 
goods into India at ridiculously cheap rates, there is every chance for the 
indigenous product to grow and to stand on its own legs, so as to meet 
any world competition. 

Protection, however, is absolutely necessary under present abiiormal 
conditions, notably on account of the fabulous depreciation and collapse ot 
the Mark in Germany whicli to a certain extent acts like a liounty in 
favour of the exporting country, and is the means of overflooding of cheap 
goods, in allied countries, causing so much unemployment in Great Britain 
and elsewhere. 

.36. Even in pre-war times German Magnesium Chloride used to be 
landed in Bombay at about Rs. 3-8 per cut. f.o.r. Bombay', whereas just 
now the prices rule between Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per cwt. ow'ing to a variety ot 
causes, -wiz. ; — 

Firsfly. — The Germans have long since ceased quoting in Marks. All 
their transactions are now conducted in foreign currency and with every 
appreciable fall in the value of the Mark there has been a material reduction 
in sterling quotations as judged from the tabular statements already given. 
Even the latest quotations are in the vicinity of £1-10 to £2 per ton which 
would mean roughly less than Rs. 2 per cwt. f.o.r. Bombay including the 
16 per cent, duty and all other incidental charges. 

This is possibly due to the fact that Gemyiny having established gold 
credits in foreign countries, is in a position to sell so cheap despite the 
fact that the cost of production in her own country has materially risen, 
instead of being lowered. 
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37. Secondly. — Germany being a debtor country is naturally anxious to 
turn all her merchantable ware into ready foreign money regardless of real 
value, and this added to special export facilities granted in her own 
country, possibly enables her to throw it away so cheap, which others 
cannot afford to do. 

38. Thirdly. — All export trade is run by big groups or syndicates who 
dabble in marks and arrange credits in a way which materially cheapens 
their cost of purchase. 

39. Fourthly. — Magnesium Chloride is a waste product of very little 
value in Germany itself and since it requires to be removed from there at 
any cost, after recovery of other very valuable salts or minerals, they could 
afford to pack it off to foreigners, irrespective of price. 

40. Fifthly. — Magnesium Chloride used to be brought as bottom cargo 
before the war and even now there are extremely low freight rates for 
this class of goods which are brought down from Germany in their own 
steamers. 

41. Sixthly. — Germany is out to capture her lo.st trade and to re-estab- 
lish herself in foreign lands. She can therefore afford to offer this bait of 
cheap prices to kill the infant indigenous industries in other countries 
which when once done, would no doubt enable her to demand her own terms 
and sell at any fancy prices afterwards. 

42. Sevinthhj. — During the last 2 years many an Indian Merchant who 
had never dreamt of liaudling or even seen this article, was tempted by 
low utters to put large indent orders so much so that where ten tons would 
suffice, 1(X) tons were ordered, and the market was overstocked. Owing to 
the c-orrosive nature, bad packing, long distances and transhipments at 
various places, German drums have been found to be leaked out from top 
to bottom with the result that the merchant here is badly hit and is 
very anxious to part with his goods ai any price lest he might not realise 
even that much by waiting longer. Moreover, it requires big godown 
space, which aieans farther expeiusc. There are, therefore, anxious seWers 
in Jlombay at the moment at even Re 1-8 a cwt. or lower for any lot 
purchases. This argument is only used to show the unfortunate peeition 
into which the Indian industry has lieen reduced through back of prutectiou 

43. EighthUi . — There have been prolonged Mill strikes at Ahmedabaa. 
Derides iii consequence of dull trade generully, leading to curtailed mill 
production, the demand for Magnesium Chloride has also considerably 
fallen, which acts like a load, on this indastry. Meantime fresh shipments 
continue to arrive against pending contracts, thus making it more and 
more difficult for the ma.scent industry to hold up against fast accumulating 
stocks. They are per force obliged, tcerefore, to shut down the Factory 
in s iew of such adverse factors, at be-rvy loss. Protection is not wanted 
permanently but, as a temporary measure only, so long as this abnormal 
state of things lasts. As it is, it i» even too late and should have been 
thought of 2 years ago. For the mischief is done and ic will take a 
considerable time to get things moving again in face of the inuuen.sfr 
quantities that are already imported and lying iinconsumed in the country. 
If any relief is to be granted, urgent steps are most necessary and advisable. 

44. Ninthly. — Apart from any indirect advantages like those of Goveri - 
ment Royalty, distribution of wages and payment of Railway charges, 
income-tax, etc., as could be glean^ from the following table, which are 
lost to the country, Government have by their new agreement a direct 
interest in the continuance and well being of this industry owing to 
participation in half the Company’s profits year after year. Some consi- 
deration is, therefore, due to the Company as this factor cannot altogether 
be ignored or lost sight of. 
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Table of Boyaliy — Labour charges and Sailway freight — Payments annually 
, made by the Company. 


Years. 

Government 

Eoyalty. 

Wages and 
other 
charges. 

Railway 

freight, 

Total. 


Ka. 

Rs. 

(about) 

Rs, 

Rb. 

1916 .... 

j 31,847 

30,000 j 

10,690 

72,537 

1917 . . . . j 

38,096 

20,000 

10,025 

08,121 

1918 . . . . 1 

55,741 

48,000 

13,591 

1,17,332 

1919 . . . . 1 

47,296 

45,000 1 

10,721 

1,03,017 

1920 . . . ' 

33,557 

30,000 ^ 

7,589 

71,146 

1921 .... 

38,772 

20,000 

12,000 

72,272 

1922 . . . , j 

14,874 

24,000 

6,118 

43,992 

Total . | 

2,55,183 

2,23,000 

70,234 

5,48,417 plus 
68,429 


for income-tax paid during tlie aboie pejiod nhich would mean a potential 
gam to tlie rountiy at the rate ot aljout Its. !)0,0(K) iier annum. 

45. Tenthly . — Judging trom the Company’s prodiution during the past 
seven years of nearly 9,500 tons, there has been an average annual output 
ot 1,300 to 1,400 tons which is derived only liom 4 inontlis’ working on 
their present resources. 'Ihis meins that tor eiglit months ot the year the 
Factory lies idle and is not working Provided there is enough demand, 
even on their present plant — uhich could be considerably increased at very 
little cost — the Pioneer Magnesia Works can turn out at Kharaghoda at 
least a.oUU tons of Magnesium Cbloiide per annum, whuh is equal to the 
whole of the demand from Indian Mills and this would netesunly loner 
their cost of production, and add proportionately to the distiibution under 
»11 the three heads as shown above, wiiich otherwise would be a totai 
economic loss to India it this promising nascent industry were to he extinct, 
and hounded out by such ruthless German tnctios. 

46. Eleventhly . — To the argument that piotection may tend to make the 
price unneiessanly dear to the consumer, the iolloviiug answer could be 
given. 

Conditions, of course, vary with each individual Mill and hence it is 
difiScult to give exact calculations. However, the following will give a good 
idea. 

On the basis of 20s. to 24s. warp x 30s. to 36s. weft of yarn used in 
ti Mill and taking an average of even 100 per cent, size per lb. of yarn 
(which is alljgether a very high percentage to take for all India) it appears 
that less than half a lb. of size is used on every lb. of cloth woven. The 
average approximate cost per Ib. of size mixing in a Mill at the present 
day would roughly amount to 2i annas of which the proportion of 
Magnesium Chloride is only about l/24th of 30 pies=l to li pies per lb. of 
«ize used. 
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In other words, the total cost of Magnesium Chloride per lb. of cloth 
woven cannot be more than half a pie at the very highest computation 
which is altogether negligible and the Mill Owners’ argument of increase 
in costs, would fall to the ground in view of the other important negative 
advantages accruing to the country by the continuance of the Industry 
in India. 


National defence. 

Twelvthly . — Though not directly contributing to national defence, this 
Industry may in times of emergency be easily adapted for collection and 
recovery of bromine and such like substances which are highly valued for 
explosives and the Factory could also be made a nucleus of any new or 
cognate industries which it may be possible to run to advantage or made 
to serve for demonstration purposes at Kharaghoda. 

47. Thirteenthly . — The l»est way of protecting the Industry would be by 
means of an anti-dumping duty on the Foreign Magnesium Chloride arriving 
at port, so as to make it impossible for it to undersell the local product at 
anything below the actual cost of production as shewn above. For this 
we have a good precedent iu Australia where anti-dumping legislation 
actually is in force now and a Tariff Board is working to protect the local 
industries against ruthless foreign competition, as is now' contemplated in 
India. 

To decide what amount of actual Duty should he effective against the 
foreign article, it will be necessary to consider the local minimum costs and 
the average approximate import value during the past, and supposing the 
Company’s lowest cost of production comes to about R.s. .1-2 per cwt. f.o.r. 
Kharaghoda (without Royalty) phi.’: handling and railway freight and godown 
charges in Bombay amounting to Re. 1-8 extra it will mean Rs. 4-10 the 
least Bombay. To this must he added a reasonable margin of profit for 
the Coiiiiiany of say 12i per cent, which would bring the minimum sale 
price to about Rs. u-4 per cwt. in Bombay, and to bridge this gulf a duty 
of about 200 per cent, or a little more or less may even be necessary so 
long as German import prices remain at this present low level as judged 
from the Customs >returiis above iiuotcd. 

48. FiiiirO'f /I fill I/. —Protection is not sought for the Pioneer Magnesia 
Works alone but in favour of the Magnesium Chloride industry in India as a 
whole, and there being otiier rich fields of supply also, there is no fear of 
creating a monopoly for any particular Company. Rather it is hound to 
benefit the whole country and do immense good in the end both to the 
producer as well as the consumer. 



SCHEDULE A. 

[Comparative analysis of different samples of Qerman as wett as Kharaghoda Magnesium Chloride.] 
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statement of actual working costs of Magnesium Chloride per cwt. f.o.r. 
Kharaghoda based on annual production, at the Factory from 1916 to 1932, 
u seen from the Pioneer Magnesia Works’ Books of Account. These are 
exclusive of Railway freights, handling charges, selling commissions, depre- 
ciation amj income-tax payments which would all hare to be counted 
extra. 


A 


Years. 

Sales. 

Total 
annual 
working 
costs as 
above f. o. r. 
Khara- 
gbnda. 

Average cost of 
production 
without other 
charges shown 
above per 
cwt. f. 0 . r. 

Kharaghoda. 

1916 .... 

' 

cwts. 

16,762 

cwts. 

19,327 

Rs. 

71,329 

Rs. A. P. 

3 11 0 

1917 .... 

23,610 

22,896 

1,00,796 

4 6 6 

1918 .... 

38,403 ^ 

36,903 

2,10,633 

5 11 3 

1919 .... 

32,950 

36,434 

*1,67,463 

4 9 6 

1920 . . . '. 

23,468 

29,542 

1,17,201 

4 0 0 

1921 .... 

21,979 

17,034 

1,23,890 

7 4 3 

1922 .... 

14,698 ' 

27,059 

80,942 

3 0 0 

Totai 

171,870 1 

1 

189,195 

8,72,254 

4 9 9 


N.B. — (1) The reason why the expense in 1921 is so high is because in 
that year the production was exceptionally Ion . 

Rs. A. p. 

(2) The average cost per cwt. of Rs. 4-9-9 t.o.r. 

Kharaghocla as shown above can he 
roughly explained as under Factory 
and fuel cost (about) . .12 0 

Government Royalty . . . .18 0 

Drums and packing . . . .12 0 

Interest, establishment and all other 
sundry charges excepting those 
mentioned on top . . . . 0 13 9 


4 9 9 per cwt. 


(3) Up to the year 1921 Royalty remained fixed at Re. 1-8 a cwt. 
irrespective of whether the price realised was higher or 
lower. 

It will he noticed that the Royalty to Government has 
up to now worked out on an average to nearly Jrd of the- 
cost of production, which is rather prohibitive. 
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Eaclosure 4. 


No. 88-5. 

From — H. T. Sorlky, Esq., M.A., I.C.8., Deputy Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise, Northern Division, Almiedabad, 

To — The General Manager, Pioneer Magnesia Works, Ahmedabad. 


13th September 1923. 

I am glad to receive the draft copy of the case prepared by you for 
submission before the Tariff Board. 1 perused the case with interest and 
certainly consider it worth putting before the Tariff Board for considera- 
tion. 

I am submitting the papers to the Commissioner for consideration re- 
marking that the industry in question deserves some protection against 
foreign competition. 


Enclosure 5. 

Copy 0 / Draft Arjrcemrnt rcyordiny Magnesium Chloride at Kharaghoda. 

THIS INDENTURE made the day of One thousand 

nine hundred and between the Secretary of State for India in 

Council (hereinafter referred to as “ the Secretary of State ” which ex- 
pression shall include his successors in office and assigns unless such inter- 
pretation shall be excluded by or repugnant to the context) of the one part 
and Sardar Khan Bahadur Rustom Jehangir, Vakil, on behalf and in the 
name of the firm carrying on business as the Pioneer Magnesia Works, 
consisting of the following partners namely, Sardar Khan Bahadur Rustom 
Jehangir, Vakil, Belirainji Sorabji Lalkaka, and Parjanyarai Vaikunthrai 
Mehd. all of Ahmedabad (hereinafter referred to as “ the said firm ” which 
expression .shall include any future partner or partner.? of the said firm 
and the survivors or survivor of them their heirs executors administrators 
and assigns unless such interpretation shall be excluded by or he repugnanc 
to the context) of the other part. 

2. WITNESSETH tliat in consideration of the royalties covenants and 
conditions hereinafter reserved and contained and on the part of the said 
firm to be respectively paid performed and observed the Secretary of State 
doth hereby permit the said firm through themselves or their agents or 
servants. 

FULL SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE LICENSE AND AUTHORITY TO 
UTILIZE for the term of 30 years commencing from the day of 

19 all bitterns remaining, after the extraction of salt from 
the brine, in the salt pans at the Pritchard Salt Works situated at Khara- 
ghoda in the Taluka of the Ahmedabad district for the purpose 

of manufacturing Magnesium Chloride and Magnesium Sulphate from the 
said bitterns ; 

TOGETHER WITH FULL LIBERTY AND LICENSE to have access 
to the said salt works for the purpo.se of removing such bitterns. 

3. AND the said firm hereby agrees as follows: — 

(a) “ The said Royalty will he payable after allowing to the Firm as 
its own exclusive property ten per cent, of the actual total 
expenditure incurred without counting the interest or the 
income-tax charges for the period. After deducting this item 
from the total gross profits of the year, the surplus, if any, 
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shall be divided into two equal parts and given to the Govern- 
ment as Royalty and to the Firm as their own respective 
shares ; 

<b) to keep accounts, in such form os may he prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State, of the quantity of Magnesium Chloride and 
Magnesium Sulphate manufactured and exported and to 
allow inspection of the said account at all reasonable times by 
such officer as the Secretary of State may authorise in this 
behalf ; 

<c) to obtain the previous approval of the Secretary of State to all 
proposed expenditure on buildings, plant, machinery, bunga- 
lows, quarters and works to l)e erected or constructed in con- 
nection with the said manufacture; 
to utilise daily not less than four hundred and eighty gallons of 
bitterns for the purpose of the said manufacture ; 

{e) to supply the Secretary of State during the said term of thirty 
years, on payment of a reasonable price to be determined from 
time to time by agreement l)etween the parties, with such 
c^uantities of the mother liquor and of the said liquor at any 
subsequent stage in the process of manufacture as he may 
require; 

(/) not to dismantle or remove any building, plant, machinery, bun- 
galow. quarter, work or material necessary for ihe purpose of 
or incidental to the said manufacture, save as provided in this 
agreement. 

4. AND the Secretary if State hereby agrees to permit the said firm: 

(a) to manufacture from the said bitterns, subicct to terms and 
conditions to be agreed on by the parties, bromine, bromide or 
other bye-products, unless the said manntactnrc of bye-product 
be at any time undertaken by a Government department; 

(h) to use','' subject to tlie control of the Salt Department, such 
roads,' ways and railway sidings on the said Pritchard Salt 
AVorks as may be necessary for the purpose of the .said manu- 
facture and for the removal of bitterns and manufactured 
products. 

o. AND the Secretary of State shall lease to the said firm land uliich 
in the opinion of the Secretary of State is reasonably required for the 
purposes of the said manufacture and .shall, subject to the provisions of 
clause 3 (c) of this agreement, permit the said firm Lo erect on the said 
land, plant, machinery, buildings, bungalows, quarters and other works 
necessary for the purpose of or incidental to the said manufacture: such 
leases and permission shall be subject to such restrictions or conditions 
relating to the use of land, including the payment of any rates or taxes, 

as may be applicable under any enactment or rule for the time being in 

force to the land in the vicinity of the said salt works. 

6. The Secretary of State shall, on giving six months’ prior notice in 
writing of such his intention, to he delivered at or sent by registered post 

to the office of the said firm at Kharaghoda, have the right at any time 

to cancel this indenture and to take over the business of the said firm under 
the terms of this indenture and to enter upon and take possession of all 
land in pos.session of the said firm for the purposes of the said bu.siness 
and to take possession of all buildings, plant, machinery, works and 
material thereon ; 

AND the said firm shall surrender to the Secretary of State all their 
right, title and interest in such land, buildings, plant, machinery, bunga- 
lows, quarters, works and materials and shall quietly give possession of 
'the same : 
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98 . What is the ineidenre per ton of Mapne'^ium Chloride of ; — 

(a) the fair return on tiie Ordinary au(J DeJened shares as given in aos 
wer to question 95 

(h) the full dividends on the paid up Prcforance shares 

(e) the full interest on thedehentiire.s, in so fur as the proceeds of ths 
debentures have been devoted to (Wed capital expenditure and not 
used as working capital ? 

N.B. — The figure sliould be given on the output equivalent to the full 
capacity of the plant. 

XI . — Claim for Protectic.v. 

99. In paragraph 97 of their Pe])ort, the Fi-ical Commission laid down 
three conditions whirh in ordinary cases ought to he satisfied by industries 
claiming protcetion. Do you consider that those conditions are satisfied in 
the case of the ]\lagnc.sium Chloride industry 1 xVud in particular : — 

A. Doyou claim that the indu.stryposses.scs natural advantages, such as 

an abundant .su])|ily of ran matmials, cluap power, a sufficient 
supply ot labour or a large home market i 

B. Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the industry is 

not likedy to develoji at all, or is not likely io dcvekqj so rapidly 
as is desirahh in the interests of the country i 

C. Do you claim that the iudustrv will eventually bo able to face world 

competilion withour pioteelion ( 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of India and by 
the Legislative Assembly, ami it is thciefoie of great importance to ascertain 
whether they are satisfied. If you consider that your industry fulfills these 
conditions, the reasons for your opinion should ho fully explained. 

100. Do you claim that vour imlustTV satisfies either or both of the condi- 
tions mentioned in paragraph 98 ot the Fiscal Comini^aion's Report, viz . — 

(а) That the industry is one in which the advantages of large scale 
production can be achieved, and that increasing output w'ould 
mean increasing economy of production ? 

(б) That it is probable that in course of time th.e whole needs of the 

country could be supjdied by the home production ? 

101. Do you consider that your industry is of importance on nations' 
grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from economic considerations ? 

102. Do you consider that there are any features of the industry which 
make it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions ? 

103. What special measures (if any) do you suggest to safeguard your 
industry against underselling by reason of . — 

(o) depreciated exchanges 

[h) subsidized freights 

(c) any cause other than a reduction in the foreign cost ? 
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FORM n. 

Statement showing the war Jet eost per ton pf Magnesium CMoride. 


(See question 76.) 



191S. 

- 1918. 

1921. 

1923. 

(1) Raw materials .. 

(2) Works labour . . . . . . 

(3) Power and fuel . . 

(4) Ordinary current repairs and mainte- 

nance of buildings, plant and ma- 
chinery. 

(6) General serviocs, supervision and lo- 
cal office charges. 

(6) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

(7) Any other single item not enumerat- 

ed above which amounts to 5 per 
cent, or more of the total expendi- 
ture. 

Total . . 

Credit for Materia Irreoovered (if any) . . 

Nett total . . i 

Total productijn Magnesium Chloride 
for the year. 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 


1 



1 

! 



1 



1 

1 




M. S T.B.- 27-6-24.^660--C]p8 





TBE MAaMESIUM CHLORIDE INDUSTRY. 


A.— QUESTIONNAIRE FOR APPLICANTS FOR PROTECTION. 

I.— Introductorv. 

1. WJten was the firm which you repjesent established ? Is it a publio 
or private registered Company, or is it an unregistered firm ? 

2. To what extent is the capital invested in your firm held by Indiana t 
How many Indians are Directors ? How paany Indians (if any) form part 
of the superior management 1 

3. Does your firm undertake the manufacture of Magnesium Chloride 
only, or of other products as well 1 Please enumerate these other products 
(if any). 

4. At what date did your Works commence to manufacture ? 

5. What is the full capacity of your Works as at present equipped for the 
manufacture of Magnesium Chloride ? 

6. What has been the actual output of the Works for each year since 
manufacture commenced ? 

7. Where are your Works situated ? Do you consider it is advantage- 
ously situated in respect of — 

(a) vicinity to the areas from which your principal raw materials are 

drawn ; 

(b) vicinity to the coalfields or other sources of power or fuel ; 

(c) vicinity to an important market ; 

((/) other considerations, such as the existence of an abundant labour 
supply 1 

What do you consider the most important factor in seleclJng the site of 
a Works for the manufacture of Magnesium Chloride in India ? 

8. Do you consider that your Magnesium Chloride is equal in quality 
and appearance to imported Magnesium Chloride ? Does your Magnesium 
Chloride command the same price in competitive markets as imported 
Magnesium Chloride ? If not, to what causes do you ascribe the lower price 
of the Indian product 1 

9. For what purpose or purposes is your product used in India ? 

10. Is the production of Magnesium Chloride at your Works limited to 
certain months of the year ? If so, please explain the reason, and state 
,whether the fact contributes to increase your cost of production as compared 
with the cost in other countries. 

i II.— Raw Matbmals. 

11. What are the raw materials used jn your Works? 

, 12. What are your annnal leqairements of raw materials according to 

the rate of output equiv Aleut to the full' capacity of the plant ? ^ 

1I6IB ^ 
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13. What quantity of eacli «f the raw materials is required for the pro- 
duction of one ton of Magnesium Chloride ? 

14. From what area or areas does the factdry draw lUftifi teupplies of 
the raw materials, and at what distance from the factory are they situated ? 
If poarible a map should be given showing the site of the Works and the areas 
from which supplies are drawn. 

15. How is the raw material collected and by what means is it trans- 
ported from the source of supply to the Works ? If more than one means 
®f transportation is employed, specify the distance covered by each such 
means. 

16. What royalty (if any) per ton for raw materials is payable to Govera- 
meait or to private persons ? 

17. Please give the cost per ton de'ivered at the Works of the principal 
raw material (or materials) for the years 1916, 1918, 1921 and 1923, divided 
under the following heads : — 

(1) Royalty (if any), 

(2) Labour employed on extraction and collection. 

(3) Freight from the source of supply to the Works. 

(t) Miscellaneous charges. 

18. What are the terms of your concession (or concessions) for the raw 
material ? fA copy of the lease or other document in which the concession 
is embodied should be given). Do you consider these terms favourable 1 If 
not, in what respect do you consider them unfavourable 1 

19. Do ,\f>u find it necessary to import any raw materials ? If so, pleas* 
state from which countries you import them, and at what prices. 

20. Have you to use any chemicals in the processes of your manufacture ? 
If you do, please state the quantities required per ton of Magnesium Chloride. 

21. Do you get any special freight rate by sea, river or rail for your raw 
materials 1 Do you consider you are at any disadvantage in this respect 1 

III. — LABOrK. 

22. Do the processes of manufacture require much expert supervision in- 
volving the employment of skilled labour imported from abroad 1 

23. What number of imported labourers are employed at present, and 
wiftt woirid be the number required if the factory were worked to full capacity T 

24. What progress has been made since the factory was established in the 
ittbktittifaon of Indian for imported labour I Is it anticipated that eventually 
the employment of imported labour will be unnecessary « What faeffitieig ai% 
given to Indian workmen to acquire training in skilled work or for training 
apprentices ? 

26, How do the rates of wages paid to imported workmen oompaAs wit)i 
tbt ISflb jmd for Similar Work in other oouatriee ? 
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26. Wiat is tt# total aumbw of Indian workmen employed, and what 
are the average rates of wages of the difierent classes 1 

27. Plea^ give for the years 1916, 1918, 1921 and 1923 : — • 

(a) the total wages bill for Indian labour at the Works. 

(b) the average wages per man in the different classes. 

The increases in the rates of wages should be stated, and the dates when 
they were given. 

28. Is the Indian labour force sufficient ? Is it drawn from the vicinity 
of the factory, or from other parts of India ? 

29. Has it been found that the Indian labourer improves with tra’ning ? 
How dops his efficiency compare with that of workmep in Western countries 
employed on similar work ? 

30. What arrangements have you made for housing yopr labour and for 
promoting its welfare in other directions I 

IV.— Power (ikcludino I'Uel). 

31. Is the power used in the factory dtnved from electricity, or steam, or 
from some other source 1 

32. If steam power is used, is coal the fuel employed ? If not, what is the 
fuel 1 Is the latter av'ailable in sufficient quantities ? 

33. li\Tiat is the total quantity of fuel roouired per unit of output, whether 
for power production or for other purposes ? 

34. Prom what distance is tlie fuel brouglit. and wlint is the free-op-truck 
price in the case of coal, and in the case of other fuel at the source of supply ? 
And what i? the co.st of transport per ton in each ca.se 1 If fuel is purchased 
locally, what is the price per ton delivererl at the Works i 

36. Do you owu or control your own sources of .supply of fuel i If so, 
how many years supply have you of the kind of fuel used by you i 

36. If your fuel is wood, have you obtained any coneession from the Gov- 
ernment or other i)erson ! Wliat is the royalty payable, and what are the 
conditions of the concession ? (Supply a copy of your concebsiou). 

V.— Market. 

3J. What is the total Indian production of Magnesium Chloride so far as 
it can be ascertained or estimated for the following years : — 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

2 : 823 . 
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58. What do you eBtiin«te is the total Indian demand for Magnesium 

Oblcoide ? 

59. la it likely that the Indian demand will substantially iicrease in the 
near future ? If so, what are the reasons for your belief ? 

• 40. In what parts of India are your principal markets situated, and what 
are the distances which separate them from the Works ? 

41. Are there any markets in India in which, owing to their distance 
from the ports, you are more easily able to compete against the foreign manu- 
facturer ? If 80 , please state which these markets are, and the approximate 
demand in each. 

42. Do yon consider that the export of Magnesium Chloride from India 
to any foreign countries is probable ? If so, to w'hat countries ? Can you 
form any estimate of the quantities which India might eventually be able to 
export and which foreign markets will consume ? 


\1.— Foreign Competition. 

43. "Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest 1 

44. From what raw materials is the Magnesium Chloride made which is 
imported into India and competes with your product ? 

45. Do the conditions of manufacture in India differ materially from those 
adopted in competing countries ? If so, what are the important differences 1 

46. Have the conditions in India led you to adopt a process of manufacture 
different from those adopted in the chief competing country ? Are the latter 
attended by the production of bye-products tending to reduce the cost of 
manufacture ? Do you consider that the foreign manufacturer has an advan- 
tage in this respect ? 

47. Please state — 

(i) The prices at which imported paper has entered the country and 
been sold during 1916, 1918, 1921 and 1923. 

(ri) The prices realised by you in each year since manufacture com- 
menced. 

If possible the f. o. b. price (in sterling) of imported Magnesium Chloride 
should be given and the following items shown separately : — 

Freight. 

Insurance and trade charges. 

' Customs duty. 

Landing charges. 

If tiiis is not possible, then state the c. i. f. price plut Customs duty sad 
Landing charges. 



' ' 48. From what aources is informatioii obtainable as to the prices at tt'hich 
imported Magnesium Chloride enters the country ? How far do you consider 
the information obtained from these sources reliable 1 

49. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign producers 
sell for export to India are unremunerative, i.e., below the cost of production, 
or do they leave only a small margin of profit to the producer ? If so, please 
state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. • 

50. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest ? 

61. To what causes do you attribute the low prices at which foreign Mag- 
nesium Chloride has entered India since the war ? How far do you consider 
these causes permanent or temporary 1 

52. Please compare the freight you have to pay to reach your markets in 
India with the total freights — sea and rail — payable on imports to the same 
markets. 

53. Compare the Railway freight paid by importers from the ports to 
selected up-country markets and the Railv.'ay freights paid on the produce 
of your Works to the same markets. 

N.B. — W'hat is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the port, 
the names of the up-country station, the distances, rates per maund per mile, 
etc. 

54. Have anv instances recently come to your notice in which Continental 
Magnesium Chloride has been re-exported from the United Kingdom as British 
manufacture 1 If so, please give the evidence on which you rely, and state 
whether you ascribe the fact to depreciated exchanges or to other causes. 

55. Do you consider that, as compared with the foreisn manufacturer, 
the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of the following 
points — 

(a) the cost of plant and machinery ; 

(b) the cost of expert labour ; 

(c) the cost or efficiency of ordinary labour ; 

(rf) the collection and transport of raw materials ; 

(p) the cost of raw materials and consumable stores ; 

(_/) freights on finished goods ; 

{g) the maintenance of stocks of spare parts ; 

(h) customs duty on imported materials ; 

(i) the raising of capital ; 

"Where possible, definite figures should be given, e.g., comparing the cost 
of plant and m ac h inery erected in India with the corresponding cost in Westerfi 
countries, or comparing the wages of imported expert workmen in India witli 
the wa^ they would draw in their own countries. If there are “ seasonal ” 
difficulties in connection with the cdlectkm and trao^xvt of the principal caw 
, materials, these 'should be explsmed. 
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'Mi' -Wlueh ^ the diaodvantoges mentioasd in Ttrar aoswer to question 6$ 
do yoa 'mgud As peoiaaaaei^ and irhieh as tenipoEary ? For what {)«riod« ia 
jour opinion, are the temporary diBad'vantagea likely to operate I 

"VII, — ^Equitmknt. 

S7. Do you consider that your works are sufficiently large a? an economic 
unit of production to ensure economy ? What, in your opiuion, is the smallest 
unit of production which can he operated economically under present-day 
oooiitions 1 

68. Does the manufacture of Magnesium Cholride require the use of 
elaborate and expensive machinery 1 

59. What percentage of your toU.l capital outlay has been incurred on 
plant and ma.hinery ? 

60. Give a brief description of your plant and machinery, and the process 
wf manufacture you have adopted. 

61. Do you consider your machinery and other equipment, and also the 
processes of manufacture, sufficiently up-to-date and efficient to enable you 
to compete sucoesafully against the foreign manufacturer ? 

62. Have you, since 1916, adopted any new processes of inannfaetnre, or 
have you installed new plant and machinery in replacement of, or in addiiion 
to, the old plant ? If so, give a brief description of them and state whether the 
results have fulfilled the expectations entertained. 

63. WTiat parts of the machinery, if any, are made in India ? 

Till.— C aiutal Accoum’. 

64. What is the block value of your property, as it stood in your books at 
the end of the last complete year for which figures are availabie, under the 
following heads — 

(а) Leases and concessions. 

(б) Lands. 

(c) Buildings. 

(d) Plant and Machinery. 

(c) Other miscellaneouB-BssetB. 

66. Do the figures given in answer to question 64 represent the actual cost 
of the various assets, or their value after depreciation has been -written off ? 
Jn theJatter case, please state the total amount written oS ior depreoiation 
jsncfi maniifa ctaire Commenced, and in the former case the total ef the depe* 
ciftrift n jund <(3 any) which has Been accumulated. 

M. A.pwt from Aoqr question -of an increase in hhe mi^aoemeift -eost -of 
^teitaodiroiriHiMrydiie a .ganesalsiae in the price levdl,«Fe '^« aama 
actafdly set aside for depreciation since ssanujaetuM -eematsBoed aqaid ta, 
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freat«r thaiij or loss than, the sumi which ought to have been set aside ac- 
cording to the rates of depreciation which jrou consider suitable 1 (See 
Question 81). 

67. What do 70 U estimate would be the present-day cost under the heads 

(a) buildings, and {b) plant and machinery, of erecting a Works having the same 
output as your present Works ? How does the figure compare with the block 
value of your present Works under the same heads, and would the eperating 
cost of a new Works established now be greater or smaller than yours * 

68 . What is the total (a) authorized, (b) subscribed, (c) paid up capital of 
the Company ? How is it divided between Preference, Ordinary and Deferred 
shares ? 

69. At what rate of interest is the dividend payable on the Preferenc# 
shares ? Are these shares entitled to cumulative dividends ? If so, state the 
dates on which they were first entitled to rank for dividends, and whether any 
dividends are in arrears. 

70. Under what conditions do the Deferred shares participate inth* 
profits of the Company ? 

71. Please prepare a statement showing for each year since the establish- 
ment of the Company — 

(a) The amount of the paid up share capital (Preference, Ordinary and 

Deferred) ranking for dividend, 

(b) The actual amounts distributed as dividends on each class of capi- 

tal, and 

(c) The percentage on the paid up share capital of each class which the 

dividend represented. 

72. What is the average rate of dividend on the Ordinary shares for the 
full period ? 

T3. What is the amount of the debenture loans (if any) raised by the 
Company ? At what dates were they issued, and what is the rate of interest 
payable ? If any period has been fixed for the redemption of the debenture 
loan, it should be stated. Similarly, if a debenture sinking fund has been es- 
tablished, the annual rate of contribution should be given. ' 

74. What is the amount of the Reserve Fund (if any) created by the 
Company 1 Has this amount been accumulated brom simplus profits, or from 
other sources, biy the issue of shares at a premium ? 

76. Whait additional capital (if any) would it be necessary to raise in 
'Orto to tsttry *tmt any scheme of replacement or extension of pd^t which the 
Compati|^ oot^mplate ? 

IX.— iCosT or PkoBOerroM, 

, The edit of peoduotion - faHii usdcc two loads t-—- 

(a) Works costs, and 
' (i(>) Overhead chides. 
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The latter head— overhead charges — includes 

(t) Interest on working capital. 

(«) Depreciation. 

(m) Head offiee expenses and Agents’ commission. 

The head * Works Cost ’ covers all other expenditure on the ptodpction of 
Magnesium Chloride. The dividends on share capital are not included in the 
cost of production, not is the interrat on debenture and other loans in so far 
aa the wiTne so raised have been devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 

(a) Works costs. 

76. Please fill up the two Forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
Works Costs. 

The following explanations may be useful : — 

(o) The Board are anxious to have as full information as possible regard- 
ing the cost of production, but they recognise the difficulty which 
manufacturers may feel in disclosing to the public the details of 
their practice and their works costs. Great .stress was laid on the 
importance of publicity in paragraph 303 of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion’s Report, and 1 he Board also have explained the views they 
hold in paragraph 4i of their Thir<l Report on the Grant of Protec- 
tion to the Steel Industry. It rests with the manufacturers them- 
selves to decide what information can be given publicly, and noth- 
ing will be published which the witness desues to be treated as con- 
fidential. At the same time, the Board cannot base their recom- 
mendations merely on confidential information. The publication 
of the details of the works costs of each firm may not be essential 
because the Board may be able, by comparison of the various 
figures submitted, to arrive at a standard or average figure for 
each item. But it is very desirable that the total of the works 
costs should be disclosed in all cases. 

(h) In Form I the actual expenditure of the year under the various heads 
should be shown, whereas in Form II it is the cost per unit of 
output that is desired. 

(c) The years for which figures have been asked for are 1916, 1918 

1921 and 1923. 

(d) The figure given against raw materials should be the cost delivered 

at the Works and will include the cost of all labour employed in 
collection or transport. The cost of such labour, thereforti, is 
necessarily excluded from the item ‘ Labour ’ in tire forma. > 

(e) If at any stage of the process of maaufacture'materials are recovered 

and can be used again, the credits taken for such recoveries should 
be entered in the forma, and the manner in which suffih credits are 
taken explained. 

(f) Di the Forms Power and Fuel aw shown as one item, but it is pre- 

ferable (if possible) that they should be shown separately. 
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77. Was the works cost increased in any of the years for which figures have 
been given owing to the fact that the Works were working at less than thier full 
capacity ? If so, which were the items principally afiected 1 To what extent 
would they probably have been reduced if a full output had been obtained 1 

78. Do you regard the works cost of the last year for wliich figures have 
been given as abnormally high for any other reason ? If possible, furnish an 
estimate of the works cost for some future year on the assumption that — 

(a) conditions are normal, 

(h) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 

79. Have you adopted a system of cost accounting? If so, will you 
place before the Board, for examination and return, your cost sheets for the last 
complete year for which they have been prepared ? 

80. Are you in a position to furnish the Board with information as to the 
works costs of Magnesium Chloride in any competing country for any year 
since the war ? 

(6) Overhead charges. 

(t) Deprecialion. 

81. What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax 
authorities ? Do you consider tliat, in calculating the cost of production of 
Magnesium Chloride, those rates of depreciation are suitable ? If not, what 
rates do you suggest, and why ? 

82. Wliat is the sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account — 

(а) if the assets are valued at cost, 

(б) if the assets are taken at their value after deducting all depieciatioa 

written off up-to-date ? 

The depreciation should bo shown separately for : — 

Buildings. 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation. 

Other plant and machinery. 

Other assets. 

If you consider that rates other than the Income-tax rates s^uld be a lopted, 
please calculate the sums required annually for depreciation at these rates also. 

83. Taking the figures given by you in answer to question 67 as the present- 
day cost of the buildings and machinery required for a Works ba\dng the same 
output as your present Works, calculate the sum required annually for deprecia- 
tion at Income-tax rates and at the rates, you consider should bo adopted if you 
think the Income-tax rates are unsuitable. 

84. Taking the total amount ot depreciation to be written ofi according 
to the various methods given in questions 82 and 83, what is the incidence per 
ton of finished Magnesium Chloride according to the output equivalent to the 
fall capacity of the plant ? 
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[ii) , Working Capital. 

85. What }s the working capital w-hich the Company requires according 
to the output equivalent to its full capacity ? 

8G. Ib the Company able to provide all the working capital it requires 
from share and dcbe^ure capital, or is it necessary to borrow additional capital 
for this purpose ? 

87. If additional working capital has to bo borrowed, what is the amount 
borrowed and the rate of interest payable 1 

88. Compare the working capital with the cost of one month’s output 
(works cost only, excluding overhead cbarge.s). 

89. Wliat is the average value of the storks of finished goods held by the 
Company ? What period normally elapses between producrion and payment ? 

90. Does th^lompany find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal or 
taw materials 1 If so, the average value of the stocks held should be stated. 

(iti) Agents' Commission and Head Office expenses. 

91. Has the Company a Head office other than the office of the local manage- 
ment 1 Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents ? 

92. If the answer to question 91 is in the alfirmative, please state : — 

(*) the annual amount of the Hoad office exqienses 

(ii) the Agents’ commission, 

93. How is tlie amount of the Agents’ commis.sion determined ? 

91. ’What is the cost of : — 

(i) Head office expenses 

(ii) Agents’ commission 

per ton of your production according to the outjiut equivalent to the full 
capacity of the plant ? 

J?. — MANiTFnrTUHER’s rEoriT.s. 

95. What rate of dividend do you consider to bo a fair return on 
Ordinary and Deferred shares ? 

96. If you^Company contemplated the establishment of a new Works, 
or the purcha.se of new mactiincry and other equipment" fortlie existing Works — 
whether by way of exteuKion or replacement— what rates of interest do you 
consider it would be necessary to offer on (a) Preference shares, and 
( h) Debentures in order to attract capital, assuming th at the profits made in the 
industry showed a substantial margin after providing the interest on the 
existing shares or debentures ? 

97. If it were decided to issue Ordinary shares, what do you consider 
would be the miiumum probable return which would be likely to attract invM- 
tors 1 
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Press Communique. 

In a communique dated the 17th April 1924, the Tariff Board 
outlined the procedure they had decided to adopt in their enquiries 
into the industries referred to them in the Resolution of the Govem- 
ment of India in the Commerce Department No. 38-T., dated the 
10th April 1924. The first stage was to obtain the evidence of the 
applicants for protection, and the second to publish this evidence — 
whether written or oral — so that all interested might give their 
opinions after they had had an opportunity of considering the case 
put forward. The evidence tendered by the applicants tor protec- 
tion in the Printers’ Ink industry has now been published and 
copies may be obtained from the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta, price, Eight annas. 

2. Only one firm — TJie Hooghly Ink Co. — has addressed the 
Board regarding Printer’s Ink, and the written and oral evidence 
tendered by them is now published. The request made is that the 
Company should he exempted trom the payn\ent of duty on certain 
imported materials on which 15 per cent, is levied, whereas imported 
ink pays only 21 per cent.,^ or, in the alternative, that the duty on 
imported ink should he raised to 15 per cent. 

3. The Board will be glad to receive written representations 
from all Public Bodies, Associations, firms or persons who desire 
to be heard regarding the grant of protection to the Printers’ Ink 
industry- . 

Oral evidence will be taken as follows : — 

At Calcutta, between the 21st x\.ugust and the 6th Sep- 
tember. 

At Bombay, between the 9th and the 30th September. 

As Madras, between the 1st and the 14th November. 

At Rangoon, between the 19th November and the 2nd 
December. 

It is necessary that those who desire to supplement their written 
representations by oral evidence should inform the Board with the 
least possible delay, so that the dates for taking evidence may be 
definitely fixed. This is particulary important for those who desire 
to be examined at Calcutta, where oral evidence will first be taken. 
The Board will leave Simla on the 29th July and, after visiting 
Debra Dun, Lucknow and Katni will arrive at Calcutta on the 10th 
August. The following dates have been fixed by the Board as the 
latest dates for receiving written I’epresentations or requests for 
taking oral evidence : — 

Bequests for oral examination at Calcutta. 12th August. 

Submission of written representations by 
those who desire to be examiued orally 
at Calcutta 19th August. 
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Requests for oral examination at Bombay. 22nd August. 

Submission of trritten representations by 
those who desire to be examined orally 
at Bombay 1st September. 

All other written representations . . 30th September. 

The programme for oral examination at Madras and Rangoon will 
be arranged later. All requests for oral examinations should be 
addressed to the Secretary to the Board, No. 1, Council House 
Street, Calcutta, and should be despatched so as to arrive on or after 
the let August, the date on which the Board’s office will open ai 
Calcutta. 



THE PRINTER’S INK INDUSTRY. 


A.— QUESTIONNAIRE FOR APPLICANTS FOR PROTECTION. 

I, — Introductory. 

1. Wlien was the firm which you represent established ? Is it a public 
or private registered Company, or is it an unregistered firm I 

2. To what extent is the capital invested in your firm held by Indians ? 
How many Indians are Dircctois ? How many Indians (if any) form part 
of the superior management ? 

3. Does your firm undertake the manufacture of printer’s ink only or of 
other products as w'ell ? Please enumerate the other products (if any). 

i. At what date did your factory commence to manufacture ? 

6. What is the full capacity of jmur factory, as at present equipped, for the 
manufacture of printer’s ink ? 

6. What has been the actual of the output of the factory for each year since 
manufacture commenced 1 

7. Where is your factory situated ? Do you consider it is advantageously 
situated in respect of — 

(a) vicinity to the sources of supply of Indian raw materials ; 

(b) vicinity to the coalfields or other sources of power or fuel ; 

(c) vicinity to an important market ; 

(d) other considerations such as the e.xistence of nn abundant labour 

supply ? 

What do you consider the most important factor in selecting the site of a 
factory for the manufacture of printer’s ink in India ? 

8. Enumerate the principal kinds of ink wliicliare manufactured in your 
factory. Taldng the average of the last five years, ivhat is tbe percentage of the 
total output which each kind represents ? 

9. Do you claim that the ink manufactured by you is equal in quality to the 
imported ink 1 

II. — Raw Materials. 

A. — Produced in India. 

10. Of the raw materials required for the manufacture of printer’s ink. 
please enumerate those which are produced in India, From what parts of India 
does the factory draw its supplies of the.se raw materials ? 

11. What are your annual requirements of each of these raw materials : — 

(a) according to your present rate of production (which should bo 

stated) ; 

(h) according to the rate of output equivalent to the full capacity of 
the plant 1 


M 4 TB 
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IV. — Market. 

31. The value of the printer’s ink imported into laAia during the last 
four years according to the Trade Returns is as follows : — 

1920- 21 Rs, 6^,400 

1921- 22 Rs. 3,36^49 

1922- 23 Rs. 6,19,739 

1923- 24 Rg. 4,89,211 

Rrom your knowledge of the prices current at various periods, please estimate 
approximately the quantities of printer’s ink which these values represent. 

32. What is the annual production of printer’s ink in India, so far as you 
can estimate it ? By wliat firms (if any) otlier than the Hooghly Ink Company 
is the manufacture carried on in India ? 

33. At the time theComp.any w.i.s established was any estimate made of 
the annual consumption of printer’s mk in India ? If so, ])lease state what it 
Was. Do you consider it juob.tble that since then the consumption has in- 
creased 1 

34. WTiat are the most important markets for the printer’s ink produced 
by the Company, and at what di.stance from tlie factory are they situated ? 
Is the cost of rail transport an inqiorlant factor in limiting the ability of the 
Company to comj)ete in any of these markets ( 

35. Is the printer’s ink manufactured by you purchased by I— 

(а) Government and 

(б) public bodies such as hlunirlpalitie.s and Port Trusts 1 

If so, please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid during 

(i) the war period ; 

(ii) each of the last live years. 

Were the prices received by you during the war the market priceg then 
prevailing ? 

V. — Foreign Competition, 

36. Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the fn'diaa 
markets is keenest 1 

37. Please state : — 

(*) The prices at which imported printer’s ink has entered the country 
and been sold during ; — 

(a) 1913-14 

(b) 1917-18 

(c) 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24. 

(it) The prices realised by you for the same periods, 
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N. B . — If possible, the f. o. b, price (in sterling) of imported printer’s ink 
skould be given and the following items shown separately 

Freight. 

Insurance and trade charges. 

Customs duty. 

Landing charges. 

If this is not possible, then state the c. i. f. price plus Customs duty and 
landing charges. 

38. From what sources is information obtainable as to the prices at which 
imported printer’s ink enters the country ? How far do you consider the infor- 
mation obtained from these sources reliable ? 

39. Have you anv reason to suppose that prices at wliich foreign produ- 
cers sell for export to India are unremunerative, i.e., below the cost of produc- 
tion, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer ? If so, please 
state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

40. In wliich of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest ? 

41. Is the ability of the foreign manufacturer to under-sell the Indian 
manufacturer in the Indian market attributable to any other causes besides the 
Customs duty on Imported raw materials ? If so, please state w'bat these 
causes are. 

42. Uo you consider that, as compared with the foreign manufacturer, 
the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of the following 
points ; — 

(n) the cost of plant and machinery ; 

(h) the cost of expert labour ; 

(c) the co.st or efficiency of ordinary labour ; 

(d) the collection and transport of raw materials ; 

(c) the cost of raw niateti.als and consumable stores ; 

(J) freights on finished good.s ; 

(g) the maintenance of stocks of spare parts ; 

{h) Customs duty on imported materials ; 

(i) the raising of cajiital ; 

Where possible, definite figures should be given, e.g., comparing the cost 
of plant and machinery erected in India with th ' corresponding cost in Western 
countries, or comparing the wages of imjiorted e.Xf^iert workmen in India with 
the wages they would draw in their owm countries. If there are “ seasonal ” 
difficulties in connection with the collection and transport of the raw materiala, 
these should be explained. 

43. Which of the disadvantages mentioned in your answer to question 42 
do you regard as permanent and which as temporary ? For what period in. 
your opinion are the temporary disadvantages likely to operate ? 
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VI. — Equipment. 

■'4. Do you consider that your factory is sufficiently large as an economic 
unit of production to ensure economy ? What in your op'nion is the smallest 
unit of production which can be operated economically under present-day 
conditions 1 

45. Does the manufacture of printer’s ink require the use of elaborate 
and expensive machinery ? 

46. What percentage of your total capital outlay has been incurred on 
plant and machinery 1 

47. Do you consider your machinery and other equipment sufficiently up- 
to-date and efficient to enable you to compete successfully against the foreign 
manufacturer ? 

48. Have you, since 1917, adopted any new processes of manufacture, or 
have you instaUed new ]ilant and machinery in replacement of, or in addition 
to, the old plant ? If so, give a brief description of them and state whether the 
results have fulfilled the exceptions entertained. 

49. W’hat parts of the machinery, if any, are made in India 1 

VII. — Capital Account. 

50. "What is the block value of your property, as it stood in your books at 
the end of the last complete year for which figures are available, under the 
following heads ; — 

(a) Lands. 

(b) Buildings. 

(c) Plant and Machinery. 

(d) Other miscellaneous assets. 

51. Do the figures given in answer to question 50 represent the actual cost 
of the various assets, or their value after depreciation ha.s been written off ? 
In the latter case, please state the total amount written oil for depreciation 
since manufacture commenced, and in the former ease the total of the depre- 
ciation fund (if any) which has been accumulated. 

52. Apart from any question of an increase in the replacement cost of 
plant and machinery due to a general rise in the price level, are the sums 
actually set aside for depreciation since manufacture commenced equal to, 
greater than, or less than, the sums which ought to have been set aside accord- 
ing to the rates of depreciation which you consider suitable 1 (See Ques- 
tion 66.) 

53. What do you estimate would be the present-day co.st under the heads 
(a) buildings, and (b) plant and machinery, of erecting a factory having the 
same output as your present factorj' 1 How does the figure compare with the 
block value of your present factory under the same heads, aud would the oper- 
ating cost of a new factory established now be greater or smaller than yours 1 

54. What is the total (a) authorized, (6) subscribed, (c) paid up capita] of 
the Company i How is it divided between Preference, Ordinary and Deferred 
shares i 
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55. At -what rate of interest is the dividend payable on the Preference 
shares ? Are these shares entitled to cumulative dividends ? If so state the 
dates on which they were first entitled to rank for dividends and whether any 
dividends are in arrears. 

56. Under what conditions do the Deferred shares participate in the 
profits of the Company ? 

57. Please prepare a statement showing for each year since the establish- 
ment of the Company — 

(a) The amount of the p.aid up share capital (Preference, Ordinary and 

Deferred) ranking for dividend. 

(b) The actual amounts distiihutedas dividends on each class of capital. 

(c) The percentage on tlie jiaid up share capital of each class which the 

dividend represented. 

58. Wliat is the average rate of dividend on the Ordinary shares for the 
full period ? 

59. What is the amount of the debenture loans (if any) raised by the 
Company 1 At what dat a were they issued, and what is the rate of interest 
payable ! If any period has been lived for the redemption of the debenture 
loan, it should be sbitec'. S milarly, if a debenture sinking fund has been es- 
tablished, the annual rate of contribution should be given. 

60. What is the amount of the Deserve Fund (if any) created by the 
Company ? Has this an.cunt Keen accumulated from surjilus profits, or from 
other sources, e.g., by the issue of shares at a premium ? 

VIII. — Cost op PnonrcTioN. 

The cost of production falls under two heads : — 

(а) Works costs, and 

(б) Overhead charges. 

The latter head — overhead charges— includes : — 

(i) Interest on working capital. 

(m) Depreciation. 

{in) Head office expenses and Agents’ commission. 

The head ‘ Works Costs ’ covers all other expenditure on the production of 
printer’s ink. The dividends on share capital are not included in the cost of 
production, nor is the interest on debenture and other loans in so far as the sums 
80 raised have been devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 

(a) Works Costs. 

61. Please fill up the two Forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
Works Costs. 



The fallowing explanations may be useful 

(o) The Board are anxious tx) have as full information as possible regard- 
ing the cost of production, but they recognise the difficulty which 
manufacturers may feel in disclosing to the public the details of their 
practice and their works costs. Great stress was laid on the impor- 
tance of publicity in paragraph 303 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report, and the Board also have explained the views they hold 
in paragraph 41 of their Third Report on the Grant of Protection 
to the Steel Industry. It rests with the manufacturers themselves 
to decide what information can be given publicly, and nothing will 
be published wliich the witness desires to be treated as confidential. 
At the same time, the Board cannot base their recommendations 
merely on confidential information. The publication of the details 
of the works cost.s of each firm may not he essential because the 
Board may be able, by comparison of the various figures submitted, 
to arrive at a standard or average figure for each item. But it is 
very desirable that the total of the works costs should be disclosed in 
all cases. 

(b) In Form I the actual expenditure of the year under the various 
heads should be shown, whereas in Form II it is the cost per unit of 
output that is de.«ired. 

(c) The years for which fignre.s have been asked for are 1013-U, 1921- 

22, 1922-23 and 1 923-24, If, however, the costs during the first year 
of niamffacture are not regarded as typical, the figures for 1914-15 
may be given. For the post-war period, the figures of the last 
three complete years for which figures are available should betaken^ 

(d) The figure given against raw materials, Indian or imported, should be 

the cost delivered at the factory but excluding, in the case of im- 
ported materials, the Customs duty. 

(e) If at any stage of the process of manufacture materials are recovered 

and can be used again, (he credits taken for such recoveiies should 
be entered in Form II, and the manner in which such credits are 
taken explained. 

62. "Was the w orks cost increased in any of the years for which figures have 
been given owing to the fact that the factory wa.s working at less than its full 
capacity ? If so, which were the items principally affected ? ' To what extent 
would they probably have been reduced if a full output had been obtained ? 

63. Do you regard the works cost of the last year for which figures have 
been given as abnormally high for any other reason ? If possible, furnlsn an 
estimate of the works cost for some future year on the assumption that — ■ 

(а) conditions are ncamal, 

(б) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of th e plant. 

64 . Have you adopted a system of cost accounting ? If so, will you 
place before the Board, for examination and return, your cost sheets for the laat 
complete year fox which they have been prepared ? 



65. Are you in a poation to furnish the Board with information as to the 
works costs of printer’s ink in any competing country for any year since the 
war i 

{b) Overhead CHARGES. 

{i) Depreciation, 

66. What are the rates of depreciation aflowed by the Income-tax author- 
ities ? Do you consider that, in catcuiating the cost of production of printer's 
ink, these rates of depreciation are suitable I If not, what rates do you suggest, 
and why i 

67. What is the sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account — 

(a) if the assets are valued at cost, 

(b) if the assets are taken at their value after deducting all depreciation 
written off up-to-date ? 

The depreciation should be shown separately for : — 

Buildings. 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation. 

Other plant and machinery. 

Other assets. 

If you consider that rates other than the Income-tax rates should be adopted, 
please calculate the sums required annually for depreciation at these rates also, 

68. Taking the figures given by you in answer to question 53 as the present- 
day cost of the buildings and machinery required for a factory having the same 
output as your present factory, calculate the sum required annually for depre- 
ciation at Income-tax rates and at the rates you consider should be adopted if 
you think the Income-tax rates are unsuitable. 

69. Taking the total amount of depreciation to be written off according 
to the various methods given in questions 67 and 66, what is the incidence per 
unit of production : — 

(a) according to the present output of the factory (which should be 
stated), 

(b) according to the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant ? 

(w) Working Capital, 

, 70. What is the working capital which the Company requires — 

(i) according to its present output, and 

(it) according to the output equivalent to its full capacity ? 

71. Is the Company able to provide all the working capital it requires 
from share and debenticto capital, or is it necessary to borrow additional capital 
for this purpose ? 

^ 72. If additional working capital has to be borrowed, what is the amount 

borrowed and the rate of interest payable 1 



78. Compare the working capital with the cost of one months output 
(^ 5 ikB cost only, excluding overhead charges). 

74 What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods held by the 
Company 1 What period normally elapses between production and j)ayment ? 

75 Do the Company find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal or 
raw materials 1 If so, the average value of the stocks held should be stated. 

{Hi] Agents’ Commission and Bead Office crpe^iHs, 

76 Has the Company a Head office other than the office of the local 
management 1 Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents t 

77 If the answer to (a) is in the afflnnati%‘e, state : 

(i) the annual amount of the Head office expenses. 

{ii) the Agents’ commission. 

78 How is the amount of the Agents’ commission detevminedl 

79. What is the cost of 

{i) Head office expenses 

(ii) Agents' commission 

per unit of production according to 
(i) the present output ; 

(n) the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant 7 
XX.— Manufactueer’s profits. 

80, What rate of dividend do you consider a fair return on Ordinary and 
Deferred shai'cs 1 

81 • If your Company contemplated the establishment of a new factory, off 
the extension of the present factory, what rates of interest do you consider 
would be necessary to offer on (o) Preference shares and (b) Debentures in order 
to attract capital, assuming that the profits mode in the industry showed 
a suDstantial margin after providing the interest on the existing shares^or de- 
bentures ? 

82. If it were decided to issue Ordinary shares, what do you Consider would 
be the minimum probable return which would be likely to attract in- 
vestors ? 

83. "What is the incidence per unit of production of 

(a) the fair return on the Ordinary and Deferred sharet as given tn 

answer to question 80 ; 

(b) the full dividends on the paid up Preference shares ;j 

(c) the full interest on the Debentures, in so far as the proeeeds of the 

Debentures have been devoted to fixed capital expendituiaaitd nol. 
used as working capital ? , _ 

B — The figure should he given both on the present zaia of output 
and the output equivalent tj the lull capacity of the plant. 
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XI. — Claim to Assistance. 

84. Are you satisfied that, if the existing Customs duty on imported mate- 
rial* were removed, the manufacture of printer’s ink in India could be carried 
on laeeesafuily in eompetition with the imported ink ? 

85. In paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission, laid down 
three conditions which in ordinary cases ought to be satisfied by industries 
claiming protection. Do you consider that thoee conditions are satisfied in 
the 6Me of printer’s ink industry ? And in particular : — 

A. — Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages, such as 

an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market ? 

B. *— Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the industry is not 

likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the interests of the country ? 

C. — Do you claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world 

competition without protection 'i 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of Ii dia and 
by the Legislative Assembly, and it is therefore of great juiportance to ascertain 
wl#ther they are satisfied. If you c()n.sider that the indii.stry fulfils the.se 
conditions, the reasons for your opinion should be fully exjilained. 

86. Do you claim that printer’s ink industry satisfies either or both of 
the conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s Repoit, 
viz,— 

(a) That the industr}' is one in which the advantages of large scale 
production can be achieved, and that increa.siug output would 
mean increasing economy of production 1 

{b) That it is probable that in Course of time tlie whole needs of the 
country could be supj>Iied by the home production 1 

87. Do you consider that the industry is of importance on national 
grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from economic comsiderations ? 

88. It is stated in the Company’s letter to the Government of India in 
the Commerce Department, dated 12th July 1923, that the Company was estab- 
lished in 1913 “ because of the expressed desire of the Government of India 
to buy Printing Inks manufactured in Iiidi.a.” Again in the same letter it is 

said “ We were assured that an equal duty would be put on imported 

inks or that our raw materials would be allowed in free.” Finally in the 
Company’s letter dated 9th January 1924 it is said “ At that time the Control- 
ler of Printing, Stationery and Stamps suggested that Printing Inks 

should be manufactured in India, and t6 meet his wi.shes the faetory y/m .start- 
ed ” The Board would be glad to have fuller information regarding the 

desire expressed by the Government of India, the assurances given by some 
authority not named, and the suggestions and wishes of the Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps; and to be supplied with copies of the 
correspondence on which the statements quoted above are based. 
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Do you desire that the duties on the raw materials enumerated in 
question 14 should be entirely removed, or merely that the materials requited 
by the Company itself should be exempted from duty ? In the latter case 
■what safeguards would you suggest in order to ensure that the benefit of the 
concession was limited to the materials actually used for the manufacture of 
pimter’s ink \ 

90. Would an arrangement be feasible by which the Company was granted 
a rebate of Customs duty on imported materials in proportion to the outturn of 
printer’s ink ? For this purpose how are the quantities of imported materials 
required per unit of output to be determined 1 
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FORM I. 

Statement shmii^ the Mol expenditwe incurred on the production of printer*! ink 

during! certain years. 


(See question 61). 
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FORM II. 

Siatemtnt showing tJie works cost per Um of printer’s ink. 

(See question 6l), 
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The Hoogly Ink Company, limited, Howrah. 


A. — Wbitten. 

Statement I. — Copy of representation of the Booghly Ink Company, Limited, 
dated 13th July 192i, to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce. 

In accordance with procedure we state below our reasons why we consider 
protection should be accorded- to printing ink manufacturers. 

The Hooghly Ink Company, Limited, was established in 1913 by the 
Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited, Gateshead, because of the ex- 
pressed desire of the Government of India to buy Printing Inks manufac 
tured in India. The latter Company had for several years previously supplied 
Government requirements from their Home factory. 

At that time we uorc iitloriiie<! it u.vs the Government's policy to en- 
courage local industries. In 1913 the duty cn imported printing ink was 
nil, and on raw materials necessary for its manufacture, the duty was 5 per 
cent. We pointed out this handicap to manufacturing here, and were 
assured that an equal duty would be put on imported inks or that our raw 
materials would be allowed in free. 

Since then our position has become worse and worse, and now the duty 
on imported printing ink is 24 per cent., whe’eas the duty on raw materials 
for ite manufacture is 15 per cent, so that the present position of our 
industry is that the foreign importer is protected against the Indian manu- 
facturer to the extent of 124 per cent., and it is this injustice we require to 
be removed. 

Our own Company and other Indian firrcLs are in a position to supply 
the whole of the printing ink used in India, but we cannot compete against 
German, American and English competition as long as this adverse duty 
exists. 

Paper is an industry analogous to our own and must be used in con- 
junction with printing ink, but it enjoys the privilege of getting its raw' 
materials in at 24 per cent, duty whereas the d\ity on imported paper is 
15 per cent. We know of no reason why printing ink shauld not be treated 
in a similar manner. 

Our factory is equipped with the most modern and efficient plant, and 
the quality of our manufacture is equal to any foreign printing ink. 

We trust we shall be given an opportunity of stating our case before the 
Tariff Board feeling confident they would appreciate the justice of our request. 


Statement II. — Copy of representation of the Hooghly Ink Company, Limited, 
dated 9th January lOJi, to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce. 

1. We have the honour to bring to your notice that for several years 
prior to 1913 the Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited,. Gateshead, 
United Kingdom, supplied printing inks for the use of the Government of 
India. 

At that time the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, India, 
following the expressed wish of the Government of India to encourage local 
industries suggested that printing inks should be manufactured in India, 
and to meet his wishes this factory was started in 1913 as a branch of the 
, Richardson Printing Ink Company. In 1920, the branch factory was floated 
as a separate Company under our present designation Hooghly Ink Com- 
pany, Limited. 

In 1918 there was no duty on printing inks whereas duty on the raw 
materials for manufacturing them was 6 per cent. 
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We were assured, however, that we would be put on an equality in this 
matter, but on our taking up the question with Government of India through 
the India Office we were informed that nothing could be done. Since then 
our position has become very much worse for whereas duty on printing inks 
is only 2} per cent, that on the materials composing them is 16 per cent. 

This virtually means that the Government of India instead of assisting 
this local industry is putting a tax of 12J per cent, on it thus assisting our 
German, American and English competitors. 

2. We respectfully submit that this is illogical and not equitable and 
this will he evidenced from the following facts : — 

(o) From the earliest periods of British history in India all considera- 
tions of revenue have been subordinated to the needs of education 
and the spread of Western culture in India. For this reason 
books, periodicals and newspapers are even now allowed to be 
imported free of duty. 

(6) For the same reason printing inks, presses, and printing materials 
of all kinds have been left untaxed until recently and the duty 
on these goods at the present time is only a nominal one, viz., 
2i per cent. 

(c) Wood pulp, a raw material necessary for the manufacture of paper 

is admitted free of duty into India but the raw materials used in 
the manufacture of printing inks are adversely taxed to the extent 
of 12i per cent., though printing inks are no less essential 
than paper for the printing of books for the spread of education. 

(d) The differential treatment meted out to raw materials necessary 

for the manufacture of paper and those required for the manu- 
facture of printing inks is all the more difficult to understand 
when it is considered that wood pulp is procurable in India 
whereas raw materials necessary for the manufacture of printing 
inks cannot be obtained in this country. 

3. Except in the case under reference, the Government of India have all 
along given special facilities and exemptions from import duties on raw 
materials for the various Indian industries detailed below : — 

(i) By Notification No. 4708-S. R., dated tbe lOtb September 1894, the 

issue free of duty of salt to the manufacturers of glazed stone- 
ware was allowed. 

(ii) Finance and Commerce Department Notification No. 768-8. R., 

dated the 14th February 1896, allowed the importation free of 
duty, of certain articles used in the weaving of cotton and in the 
baling of woven cotton goods. 

(Hi) Notification No. 2114-S. B., dated the 20th April 1903, allowed 
the free issue of salt used in any process of manufacture. 

(iv) Commerce and Industry Department Notification No. 695 — 38 of 
23rd January 1906 allowed all materials required for the manu- 
facture of tea chests to be imported free of duty on the ground 
that tea chests imported were duty free at that time. 

(v) Bengal Government Financial Department Notification No. 6665- 

S. R., dated the 26th March 1914, allowed the grant of draw- 
back of duty on imported Soda Ash used by the Magadi Soda 
Company in the manufacture of soda, crystals, bi-carbonate of 
soda, and caustic soda for exportation, though such drawback 
is prohibited under the Sea Customs Act. 

(vi) Government of India Finance Department Notification No. 1669- 

S. B., dated the 21st August 1923, exempted the Indian Cable 
Company, Limited, from payment of duty on electrolytic copper 
rods used by them in the manufacture of electric wires and 
cables in their factory ai Tatanagar. 
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4. Thus it will be seen that the action of the Government in all cases 
cited in the foregoing paragraphs forcibly argues in our favour, and that 
the case cited in sub-paragraph (iv) thereof is on all fours with our case. 

Under these circumstances we hope that an order may be passed allowing 
the raw materials (enumerated below) used in the manufactiire of printing 
inks to be imported at a duty not exceeding 2J per cent, otherwise we shall 
be under the painful necessity of closing down our factory here, being unable 
to compete with foreign manufacturers under the unfair terms imposed on 
us by the present import tariff. 

A list of materials imported for the manufacture of printing inks is 
attached. 

Enclosure. 

American Gas Blacks. 

Vegetable Blacks. 

Pigments of all shades made from Aniline and Alizarine dyes on Metallic 
bases. 

Metallic pigments comprising Zinc White, Flake White, Alumina White, 
Chrome Yellow and Green of all shades, Prussian and Bronze Blues, 
Ultramarine Blues, Umbers, Siennas and similar colours. 

Aniline dyes of all shades. 

American Rosin (Indian Rosin is not suitable for the manufacture of 
printing inks). 

Gums of all descriptions, both natural and synthetic. 

Lithographic Varnishes Oleine, etc. 


Statement III. — Original reprenenfation 0 / the Rooghly Ink Company, 
Limited, dated 14116th April 1924, to the Tariff Board. 

We have the honour to bring to your notice the reasons why we consider 
protection should be accorded to Printing Ink Manufacturers. 

The Hooghly Ink Company, Limited, was established in 1913 by The 
Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited, Gateshead. At that time the 
■Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, India, following the expressed 
wish of the Government of India to encourage local industries suggested that 
printing inks should be manufactured in India, and to meet his wishes this 
factory was started as a branch of the Ricnardson Printing Ink Company. 
In 1920 the branch factory was floated as a separate Company under our 
present designation Hooghly Ink Company, Limited. 

In 1913 the duty on imported printing ink was nil, and on raw materials 
necessary for its manufacture, the duty was 6 per cent. We pointed out 
this handicap to manufacturing here, and ware assured that an equal dntjn 
■would be put on imported inks or that onr raw materials would be allowed 
in free. 

Since then our position has l>ecome worse and worse, and now the duty 
■on imported printing ink is 2t per cent, whereas the duty on raw materials 
for its manufacture is 15 per'cent. 

This virtually means that the Government of India instead of assisting 
( this local industry, is putting a tax of 12i per cent, on it. 

Paper is an industry analogous our own, and must be used in con- 
junction with printing ink, but it enjoys the privilege of getting its raw 
,,mai|rials in free of duty, whereas the duty on imported paper is 15 per cent. 
WeKnbw of no reason why printing ink should not be treated in a similar 
manner. 

Our factory is equipped with the most modern and efficient plant, and 
the quality of our manufacture is equ.^] to any foreign printing ink. 

W^'e have every confidence that the Tariff Board after hearing our case will 
appreciate the justice of our request. 
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statement IV. — Beplie* to questionnaire, received from the Sooghly Ink 
Company, Limited, dated SOth June 

Introductory. 

1. The present Company was incorporated on January 29th, 1920, in 
London and is a Private Limited Company. 

2. There are neither Indian Directors nor Share-holders, but only two 
Europeans are employed in India, viz., the Managing Director and an Assis- 
tant Manager. 

3. Printing inks of all kinds only. 

4. The factory was started by The Richardson Printing Ink Co., Ld., one of 
the Companies associated in the Hooghly Ink Co., in January 1914. 

5. With present plant say 480,000 lbs. per year, but this would depend 
entirely on the qualities of inks made, and should demand much exceed the 
present output we should instal new machines. The cost of these is only 
about ^300 each. We have therefore in subsequent questions refrained from 
replying to queries re “ total capacity of plant.” 

6 . 




Weight. 

Value. 

* 


lbs. 

Rs. 

April 1st, 1914 to March 31st, 1916 


. 63,742 

25,983 

April 1st, 1915 to March 31st, 1916 


. 117,665 

51,178 

April Istj 1916 to March 31st, 1917 


. 133,785 

82,684 

April 1st, 1917 to March 31st, 1918 


. 176,875 

127,830 

April 1st, 1918 to March 31st, 1919 


. 212,476 

1,84,886 

April 1st, 1919 to January 31st, 1920 

• 

. 108,886 

1,64,234 

As Hooghly Ink 

Co., Ld. 


February 1st, 1920 to January Jlst, 

1921 

. 208,045 

1,76,865 

February Ist, 1921 to January 31st, 1922 

. 254,477 

2,46,667 

February Ist, 1922 to December 31st 

1922 

. 348,156 

3,10,111 

January Ist, 1923 to December Slst, 

1923 

. 346,717 

2,96,741 


7. 427, Grand Trunk Road, Howrah. 

(a) Yes, Linseed and "mineral oils are obtainable locally. 

(b) Yes, electrical power is obtainable. 

(c) Yes, the Calcutta market for printing inks is the largest in India. 

It is necessary that a printing ink factory should be at one of the ports as- 
otherwise railway freights would have to be paid on all imported materials. 

8. Printing inks are of so many kinds that it is difficult to answer this 
question. Roughly they could be divided as — 


Black Newspaper Inks, Letter-press 

. 

. 50% 

Better Quality Black Letter-prees 

. 

■ 25i 

Black Lithographic .... 


. 10% 

Coloured Letter-press .... 

• 

. 10% 

Coloured Lithographic .... 

• k 

. 6% 


9. Any quality of printing ink can be made in India in every respect 
equal to a similar imported ink. 
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II. Rav Matesials. 


10. Mineral Oils from Burma Oil Co. 

Linseed Oil from Gourepore Co., Calcutta. 

Vegetable Black of our own manufacture. 

11. In year ending December 31st, 1923, we used — 

Mineral Oil ....... 149,273 lbs. 

Linseed Oil ....... 22,241 ,, 

Vegetable Black 31,465 ,, 

12. It is difficult to answer this question. 

Linseed oil in coloured inks may be used in propoi'tions varying from 
25 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the completed ink. In black inks it may comprise 
50 per cent, of the whole. 

Mineral oil in black inks not containing linseed oil may be as high as 80 
per cent, or as low as 40 per cent. 

13. Linseed Oil Rs. 2-12 per gallon which is equivalent to about £45 per 
ton as against the present London price of £37 per ton. It would pay to 
import the latter oil were it not that duty is 15 per cent, on a Tariff valuation 
(vide Import Tariff Serial No. 37 in Schedule 75) of Rs. 4-8 per gallon, i.e., 
nearly 30 per cent, on the London price. 

Mineral Oil Rs. 230 per ton, say £15 per ton as against London price for 
a similar oil £12 per ton. Import duty on such an oil is 7J .per cent, ad 
valorem. It would not pay to import this oil. 

14. The list given covers all chief ingredients used. 

15. We used the following in the year ending December 31st, 1923: — 


(a) American Blacks 
(h) Vegetable Blacks 
(«) -r 

(d) i Pigments and dyes 

(e) J 

(/) Rosin 

(S) ... 

(h) ... 


27,615 lbs. value Rs. 32,693. 
4,065 lbs. value Rs. 2,707. 

26,317 lbs. value Re. 32,457. 

100,380 lbs. value Rs. 13,898, 
3,581 lbs. value Rs. 1,422. 
13,863 lbs. value Rs. 7,642. 


10. As Printer's Inks are so varied and numerous, it is not possible to 
reply to this question. More than 3,000 different formulas have been made 
since the factory was started. 

17. All classes of materials specified in (a), (h), (c), (d), (e) are subject to 
IS per cent, on the c.i.f. price under Schedule II, Impcut 'Tariff Serial No. 81, 
No. in Statutory Schedule 92, with the exceptions under the same section of — 

Zinc White 15 per cent, on Rs. 45 per cwt. 

c.i.f. price is 49*. 

White Lead 15 per cent, on Rs. 35 per cwt. 

c.i.f. price is 53*. 

Aniline Dyes 15 per cent, on Rs. 2-8 per lb. 

(g) and (h) Rosin and Gums come under Serial No. 30, No. in Statutory 
Schedule 74, Rosin being 15 per cent, on Rs. 16 per cwt., our last purchase 
being at 14*. lid. c.i.f. Calcutta ; duty on the actual invoice amount^ to 22} 
per cent. 

18. Nngland, America, Germany. 
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19. We give details of three separate invoices of recent date as this 
appears to be the clearest method of stating the case — 

Bosin. 

Invoice, dated 16th January 1924. ' 

59,684 lbs, 14s. lid. per cwt. nett o.i.f. Calcutta . . . £376-7-1 

Rs. A. p. • 

Landing charges 82 12 0 

Transport charges to factory 206 6 0 

Customs duty 1,270 7 0 

Carbon Black. 

Invoice, dated 13th March 1924. 


9,376 lbs £234-7-6 

Freight, insurance, etc £78-5-11 

Rb. a. p. 

Landing charges 37 12 3 

Transport charges to factory 74 0 0 

Customs duty 681 12 0 


Bronze Blue. 


Invoice, dated 10th January 1923 


1,120 lbs. 2*. ^d. per lb. f.o.b. , 



£123-18-4 

Freight, insurance, etc 

• • • 

• • 

£7.16.10 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Landing charges 

. 

2 0 

6 

Transport charges to factory 


7 10 

0 

Customs duty 


286 13 

0 

1921. Duty paid Rs. 6,213 on Rs. 

38,457 


13-5% 

1922. Duty paid Rs. 14,827 on Rs. 

95,700 


15 6% 

1923. Duty paid Rs, 16,649 on Es. 

1,00,292 

. 

16 6% 


21. Indian Rosin has so far proved quite unsuitable for the manufacture 
of Printer’s Inks though several “ Special ” lots have been made for us at 
the Factory at Jallo. Indian Rosin is obviously different in its chemical 
properties from American as inks made with it instead of remaining semi- 
liquid, become crystalline. It may be possible to remove the defect but w» 
know of no means by which it can be done though we have tried several. 


III. Laboue. 

22. No. 

23. None. 

24. We have always employed Indian Labour supervised by Bengali Babus. 
The latter by continual contact cannot fail to acquire a knowledge of th« 
business. 

25. 

26. This question is answered by No. 27. 
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1914-16. 

27. Wages (about twenty coolies) . Rs. 2,272-14-9 average Rs. 10 per 

month. 

Salary of one Factory Baba Rs. 2,100 average Rs. 175 per month. 


Rs. 4,372-14-0. 


1923. 

Wages (about thirty-five coolies) Rs. 9,901 average Rs. 23-8 per 

month. 

Salary of five Factory Babus Rs. 8,394-6-0 average Rs. 140 per 

month. 


Rs. 18,295-6-0. 

Annual increases have been given. 

28. Yea to both questions. 

29. Yes, the eooly improves with training, but does not compare well with 
workmen in England. 

Fortunately the machines he has to deal with are nearly fool proof. 

30. None. 


IV. Market. 


31. Quantities would entirely depend on qualities. Our average nett 
selling prices were — 

1920 As. 12’9 per lb. 

1921 As. 16- „ ,, 

1922 As. 13-67 „ „ 

1923 As. 1316 „ „ 


32. We believe that there are small Indian factories in Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Poona and Calcutta, but have no idea w-hat is their output. Our output for 
the year ending December 31st, 1923, was ^fl,.717 lbs value Rs. ^96,741. 

33. In 1913 it was not possible to obtain figures of imported Printing 
Inks, but we have no doubt that the consumption of inks has greatly in- 
creased. This particularly applies to coloured inks as colour printing has 
developed rapidly during the last five years. 

34. Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore are the chief centres. 
Though rail freights are high we are not handicapped against imported inks 
in this respect. Consignments for Madras and Bombay are shipped to avoid 
these heavy charges. 

36. We believe we have supplied almost the entire requirements of all 
Government Presses throughout India since 1915. The following are the 
extent of Government purchases, but owing to the variety of inks bought it is 
not possible to give details. Inks both now and during the war period were 
supplied at competitive .prices. 

Rs. 


1914 to 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


1,18,779 

49.233 
43,914 
67,767 
40,613 

47.233 
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36. Germany, England, America. 
’V. 


1913-14 

. . As. 3 p. 

6 

per 

lb. 

up 

to 

Rs. 

10 

per 

lb. 

191M8 

. As. 7 


per 

lb. 

up 

to 

Bs. 

20 

per 

lb. 

1921-22 

, . As. 8 


per 

lb. 

up 

to 

Rs. 

16 

per 

lb. 

1922-23 

. As. 7 


per 

lb. 

up 

to 

Rs. 

16 

per 

Ih. 

1923-24 

. . As. 6 p. 

6 

per 

lb. 

up 

to 

Rs. 

16 

per 

lb. 


"We have taken the lowest prices for the various years. The highest prices 
given are nominal. Our prices during the periods were similar. 

38. We are kept in touch with home markets by our London Office and 
with local conditions by our selling Agents. 

39. No. 

40. Madras and Bombay. 

41. No, except in the case of certain German quotations which are lower 
than English prices. 

42. The answer to each of the questions (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (/), (o) and (i) 
is “No.” 

The answer to (h) is “ Yes.” 

43. The disadvantage we suffer will be permanent until either the duty 
on imported inks is raised to 15 per cent, or the duty on raw materials is 
removed. 

VI. Equipmbnt. 

44. Yes in answer to the first question. It is difficult to reply to the 
second. 

45. No, the machinery is simple and inexpensive. 

46. 29'5 per cent. 

47. Yes, all our machinery is of the most modern type. 

48. Yes, new machines have been installed but these are similar to 
machines we used prior to 1917. The type of grinding mills used by Printing 
Ink Makers has varied only in detail and is in principle the same as was 
used SO years ago. 

49. The machines have not as far as we are aware been madeia'Tndia. 

VII. Cafixsi, Aocodni. 

50. (a) Leased. 

(b) Leased. 

(c) Plant Rs. 67,310. 

(d) Miscellaneous Assets Rs. 89,000. 

61. Value at December 1923. Depreciation written off from February 1st, 
1920, to December Slst, 1933, on Plant was Rs. 21,976. 

62. We depreciate at 7^ per cent, on the cost which is in accordance with 
Home practice. 

63. The cost of operating a new Factory should be no more than our own, 
but we regret we are unable to state what would be the cost of equipping a 
new Factory. 

64. (a) £30,000. 

(b) £20,000 ordinary shares £1 fully paid. 

There are no Preference or Deferred Shares. 

5B. 

66 . 
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67, (a) £20,000, 

(b) 1920, mi. 
1921. mi. 


1922. 7i per cent, free 

1923. 7^ per cent, free of 

68. 3| per cent, free of Income-tax. 

69. None. 


Income-tax. 

rlnoonie-tax. 


60. £1,253. 

61. We have filled in the forms to the best of our ability, and have given 
figures for the year 1915-16 in column 1 as the first year of work 1914-15 was 
not typical. We regret that we have destroyed our records and cannot give 
details of this year, so have taken the figures from the Profit and Loss 
Account only. In every case we have omitted Income-tax which we always 
include in our Profit and Loss Account. It will be noticed that there is a 
big shrinkage in Gross Profit between the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 owing to 
reduced prices and keener competition in the latter year. This is intensified 
in the current year. 


FORM I. 

Statement shoeing the total expenditure incurred on the production of 
printer’s ink during certain years. 



(1) Indian raw materials 


(3) Imported raw materials withoot S. 25,074 
duty. 

(3) Customs duty on imported materials 


(4) Labour 


<5 ) Power and fuel . 


<6) Other expenditure , . . 22,408 


1923-23. 1923-24. 



Total . I 55,942 


Total production of printer’s ink for the 51,178 2,46,067 3,10,111 2,96,741 

year. | 
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FOEM II. 


Statement Showing the works cost per ton of printer's ink. 



62. No; but had output been increased overhead charges as we reckon 
them, such as office salaries, rent, selling charges, etc., would have been auto- 
matically reduced. These items have as requested been included in “ Works 
costs.” 

63. No. 

64. We regret that though wo have our method of costing we have no 
costing sheets we can now send. We are ready however to show the Board 
in Simla our “ Ink Making Account ” but do not wish to have this published. 

65. We regret that we are unable to do this as we have not the information 
here. 

66 to 69. Income-tax authorities allow 7§ per cent, on electric motors and 
6 per cent, on other machinery on the depreciated value. 

We depreciate in our accounts at 7^ per cent, on the original value of 
all machinery. As the amount of depreciation is not large it does not affect 
the point at issue. We actually included Es. 6,634 in our accounts for the 
year ending December 31st, 1923, but were allowed only Es. 6,106 by the 
Income-tax authorities. 


WoBKiNG Capital. 

70 to 73. We have all the working capital required for the present and 
considerably increased output. 

Should more be required this would be provided by the Associated Com- 
panies. 

74. Stocks of finished inks are always small. We prefer to manufacture 
as orders are received as inks do not improve with age. 
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The stocks at December 31st, 1923, were Rs. 3,140. 

Average payment is about three months, 

75. Stocks of material at December Slst, 1923, were Rs. 66,800. 

76. A London Office but no Managing Agents. 

77. About £460. 

78. 

79. (i) 24d. per lb. 

80 to 83, The capital required by a Printer’s Ink Factory is small and we 
consider that the return on this should be at least 15 per cent. 

We have adequate capital and should more be required for extensions it 
would be forthcoming from the associated Companies if they were getting 
an adequate return on their present investment. / 


XI. Claim to Assistamce. 

84. Yes. 

85A. With the spread of education it is obvious that printed matter will 
be more and more required when one considers the population of India. More 
printed matter would naturally require more Printer’s inks as the tendency 
is for more printing to be done in India and less printed matter to be im- 
ported. Labour and power are easily obtainable, but it would be necessary 
to continue to import materials. In England the bulk of materials are im- 
ported. 

B. Given equality, i.e., import of material at the same rate of duty as 
the manufactured ink or IS per cent, on to imported inks, there is no reason 
why the industry should not develop. 

C. Unless imported inks were “dumped” at cost prices there is no reason 
why the industry should not be able to fsce any normal and healthy competi- 
tion. 

86A. In such an industry increased production cannot fail to help economy 
of production inasmuch as it reduces overhead charges. 

B. There is no reason why the whole requirements of India should not be 
manufactured in India. 

87. From the Printer’s point of view it is obviously to bis advantage to 
be able to obtain a special ink suitable to his particular requirements. 

This he would frequently be unable to get from an importer and were it 
to be obtained from Europe several months would elapse before delivery 
could be given, A factory in India gets over tbi.s disadvantage. We know 
of no other country in the world which has not at least one Printing Ink 
Factory. 

88. We regret that we cannot give you the particulars you desire in this 
paragraph until we have communicated with our Chairman in London. 

The Chairman who visited India in the cold weather of 1910-11 decided on 
the information then acquired to start this Factory as a branch of The 
Richardson Printing Ink Co., Ld., Gateshead and London. 

89. We desire that the duties on the materia ls mentioned when required 
for Printing Ink making should be removed^ or tha t 15 pe r cent, duty be 
/placed on imported inks. Thig_ig_npt asWn^ fpr_Brotwtion nut jinly- 

From our Company’s point of view as nil materials named are used only 
for the manufacture of Printer's Ink we would give any required guarantee 
that this was the case and our books could at all times be open to the fullest 
inspection by the Customs officials. 

90. As there is an average loss of 5 per cent, between materials used and 
the resulting ink, we do not think that this proposal would be fair. 
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B. ORAL. 

THE HOOGHLY INK COMPANY, LIMITED, 
CALCUTTA. 

Evidence of Mr. E. Richardson, Managing Director. 
Recorded at Simla on the 1st July 1924. 

President. — Mr, Richardson, you represent the Hooghly Ink Company, 1 
understand. 

Mr. Bichardson. — Yes. 

President. — Are you the manager? 

Mr, Bichardson. — I am the Managing Director. 

President. — In answer to Question 4 you say “ the factory was started by 
the Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited, one ot the companies 
associated in the Hooghly Ink Company in January 1914.” Are there several 
companies combined in the concern as it stands at present? 

Mr. Bichardson. — There are three : Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co. of 
Edinburgh, Messrs. B. Winstone & Sons of London, and the Richardson 
Printing Ink Company, which is my own Home company. I am a Director 
of that too. 

Mr, Ginwala. — And the others, have they got their works here? 

Mr. Bichardson. — My firm, the Richardson Printing Ink Company, started 
this factory in 1914. Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co. were also considering the 
starting of a factory here, but instead of starting a separate factory they 
came to an arrangement with us. The present position is that the Richard- 
son Ink Company owns half the shares, and the other two firms one-fourth 
each. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are the inks sold in their name or in your name ? 

Mr. Bichardson. — All the inks are sold in the name of the Hooghly Ink 
Company, but there are occasions when we get a firm out here which has a 
prejudice against Indian-made inks, and says “ we want Fleming’s inks.” I 
hare the option to send the order Home and in such a case the inks come 
in the name of the actual maker. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Any ink you make is sold in the name of the Hooghly 
Ink Company? 

Mr. Bichardson. — We may be asked for a particular ink made by one of 
the three companies and we give the same name. We produce exactly the 
same ink, but that will be sold under our name. 

President. — In answer to Question 6 you tell us that it is rather difficult 
to say what the full capacity of the plant is, and you give an approximate 
figure of 480,000 lbs. Would it be possible to say what the capacity of one 
machine is and how many machines you have? 

Mr. Bichardson. — In this question what I thought was that printer’s ink 
was alluded to as being more or less one particular item. We make thousands 
cf different kinds. A machine that will make, say, 400 lbs. of one particular 
ink in a day, will only make say 50 lbs. of another sort. It depends entirely 
on the particular kind of ink manufactured. I say that, if we push the 
plant by working overtime, we could probably turn out 480,000 lbs., but I 
do not think we would try to do it. For one thing we prefer out here to 
execute against orders. We manufacture as little for stock as possible. 
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Pre$ident. — I see your difficulty. How many machines have you at pre- 
sent P 

Mr. Bichardson. — 13 machines. 

President. — ^Your outturn in the last two years 1922-23 is pretty near 
what you consider a reasonable oritput of the plant, but would it be increased 
without pushing the plant too hard? 

Mr. Richardson. — I consider this almost as much as we would expect from 
the plant. We could push it by overtime and by speeding up of machines. 

President. — You consider your present production a fair output for the 
plant you have? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — If you got that output from a similar plant in England, would 
you be satisfied? 

Mr. Richardson. — Quite. These machines are inexpensive and we have 
alwa 5 's added to the machines when we wanted more. 

President. — In answer to Question 10 you say that you get your mineral 
oils from the Burma Oil Company. Is that ordinary kerosene ? 

Mr. Richardson. — No. They are heavier lubricating oils; I think that 
isvthe proper name. We do not use kerosene oil at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is this oil used in the process of manufacture? 

Mr. Richardson . — Yes, in the cheaper black inks. At Home they use 
American oil, but the Burma Oil Company produce a similar, if not abso- 
lutely similar qual’ty, which is quit© near enough. 

Mr. Giniuala . — What are these oils like? 

Mr. Richardson. — It is a cheap, heavy lubricating oil such as is used for 
a motor car. The great thing is that 'it has to have high viscosity. We 
hare to stiffen them up by the addition of losin. 

President. — It would appear from the figures you have given us in 
answer to Question 11 that the bulk of your output is the cheaper kind of 
inks of which mineral oil is the base, and that you produce less of the more 
expensive kinds of which linseed oil is the base. 

Mr. Rtrhard.wn.— That is a thing which is changing. The use of coloured 
inks in India is growing very appreciably. There is a tremendous difference 
since I came out in 1913. 

President. — For what sort of publications is the coloured ink used? 

Mr. Richardson. — For publications similar to the English papers. 

President. — In India? 

Mr. Richardson. — In India they are beginning to produce magazines on a 
larger scale in which they employ coloured illustrations. 

President. — Are you speaking of vernacular publications? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes, They are produced in several Indian presses in 
Calcutta, and the colour printing is called three-colour work. I have seen 
some which is equal to the Home production. 

President. — For inks of that kind you require linseed oil as a base? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. There is also a large us© of coloured inks in 
posters. When I came to Calcutta I never saw posters in the streets but 
now you find them all over the w'alls. ’ 

President— In answer to Question 13 you consider apparently that the 
present tariff valuation of linseed oil is too high. 

Mr, Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — Has there been in the last few months a marked drop in the 
oil? You have told us that the tariff valuation of linseed oil 
IS Rs. 4-8 per gallon whereas you can purchase it at Rs. 2-12 a gallon. Has 
there been any marked drop in the price? 

• think so. I have just hoard that the price 

in Calcutta is going up again. It is a very fluctuating market. 
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President. — Is there much importation of linseed oil into India or is it 
the domestic produce that is cheaply used? 

Mr. Eichardson. — saw the Managing Agent of the Gourepore Company, 
He tells me that though the price of the home oil has risen recently, it is 
imported. 

President. — Do you regard this difference between the tariff valuation 
and the market price as temporary? 

Mr. Eichardson. — Ever since I have been in India prices in Calcutta have 
always been higher than prices in London, and if there was no tariff it 
would pay us to bring out the oil. 

President. — The point is that on the figures you have given it looks as if 
the valuation is not correct at present. 

Mr. Eichardson. — It is certainly too high. 

President. — And that strictly speaking it ought to be reduced. But for 
how long has this state of affairs existed? 

Mr. Eichardson. — I cannot tell you how long. 

President. — ^That is why I asked yon whether there had been a recent drop 
in the price. The last valuation was made in December. 

Mr, Eichardson. — I bought linseed oil in September at Rs. 2-12 a gallBn, 

President. — Presumably no action can be taken till the time for the valua- 
tion for next year comes round. 

Mr. Eichardson. — Of course, I don’t want to import linseed oil; I should 
much prefer to buy it in the country. 

President. — Would there be much to choose in the price between the 
imported oil and the Indian oil, even if the rate of duty were considerably 
reduced ? 

Mr. Eichardson. — The price would probably come out £4 a ton cheaper 
if there was no duty at all. 

President. — That is another matter. 'What I was thinking was that the 
present duty, as far as I have worked it out, comes to nearly £11 a ton. If 
the valuation were corrected, it might work out to £7 a ton. Then, on the 
price given, it would not really pay you to import, 

Mr. Eichardson. — No. But it is just one of these things that puts us in 
a difficult position as against the Home manufacturer. 

President . — I quite understand that. In the case of mineral oil appa- 
rently the price in India is higher than the price in England? 

Mr. Eichardson. — Yes, it has always been. 

President. — I take it that the oil companies fix the price on the principle 
of getting as much as they can ? 

Mr. Eichardson. — They base the price on the imported price. 

President. — Of course, there is a certain incongruity in the fact that prices 
in places near the source of supply should be much higher than in a 
place 6,000 miles away. 

I notice in answer to Question 11 you say you use 'Vegetable Black of 
your own manufacture, but you have also imported a certain amount of 
Vegetable Black. Is that some special quality which it was not worth your 
while to make in India, or was it a kind that could not be made in India ? 

Mr. Eichardson. — ^We cannot make the very best quality, and we also 
bring out a certain quantity as on insurance in case anything goes wrong 
with the Black-manufacturing plant. At the moment I have got a couple 
of tons of Home Black as an insurance against the risk of anything going 
wrong with our plant. 

President. — Turning now to Question 15, are the pigment and dyes that 
you use required only for coloured inks or also for black inks? 

Mr. Eichardson. — We do use a certain amount in the black ink for what 
we call toning them. No black is absolutely true black and they all have a 
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rather brown tint, and to counteract this we put in blue. As a matter of 
fact we use a considerable quantity of pigments in black inks. The amount 
put in depends entirely on the price. 

President. — In your answer to Question 17 I notice that the tariff valua- 
tion on white lead seems to be rather different from the current price. 
But in this case apparently it is valued too low, so that there is certain 
compensation for the higher rate on the other things. 

Mr. Bichardson. — These two ratings are probably on the pre-war value 
when the price of zinc was much higher than lead. In that paragraph there 
are certain other things, e.g., rosin. That is a thing which we use very 
much in the cheaper inks : it is only used in the black inks, but it is a 
thing which affects the cost very much indeed. 

President. — I see. I was working out the rates you have given us in the 
invoices in answer to Question 19. I see that the landing and transport 
charges vary considerably between the different things. In the case of rosin 
the landing charges are Rs. 3 a ton, and the transport charges to the factory 
about Rs. 7-8 a ton, whereas in the case of the carbon blacks the correspond- 
ing charges are Rs. 9 and Rs. 18, and in the case of bronze blue Rs. 4 and 
Rs 16 respectively. I can understand that the sea freight would be higher 
on the more expensive goods, but why should the landing and transport 
charges vary? Is there any particular reason? 

Mr. Bichardson. — Carbon black is an extraordinarily bulky substance. It 
is not here a question of weight, it is the number of cases that count. You 
will notice that the price of 9,375 lbs. of carbon black is £234-7-6 while the 
freight is £78-5-11. You will see how very high thn-'frferght is in proportion 
to the value. The freight is always very heavy ofl carbsa black owing to the 
bulk. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They charge by measurement I suppose? 

Mr. Bichardson. — Yes, entirely. 

President. — I notice from your answer to Question 20 that, though some 
of these valuations may be wrong, the percentage you pay on the average is 
not so very wide of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Bichardson. — No, it is not. 

President. — Where is Jallo, which is mentioned in answer to Question 21? 

Mr. Bichardson. — It is near Lahore. 

President. — Is rosin made in more than one place in India? 

Mr. Bichardson. — ^Yes. It is also made in a place called Bhawali near 
Naini Tal. W’e have also had rosin from there. There is no question to my 
mind that it is different rosin from the imported stuff, though it produces 
turpentine. It is quite different from the American rosin when used in the 
same way. Indian turpentine is quite satisfactory, but the rosin is no good 
for our purpose. There is, of course, one way in which Indian rosin might 
be improved in quality, that is by adding an ingredient called oleine, but it 
would bring the price to the level of the American rosin. 

President. — In answer to Question 27 am I right in understanding that 
the number of coolies given there is the total number of men you employ. 

Mr. Bichardson. — ^That is the actual staff employed in manufacturing ink 
in the factory. 

President. — It means that to get your output you require a comparatively 
small number of men? 

Mr. Bichardson. — Yes, a very small number of men. 

President. — If you had a factory in England with approximately the same 
-output, would you be employing fewer men or about the same number ? 

Mr. Bichardson. — Fewer. Two men can look after three machines very 
easily, but here you need three men to two ; that is, if you have got very 
good coolies. These figures are average. 

President. — ^In the British factory, I take it, the total wages bill would 
he higher than your wages bill in India? 
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Mr. SieJtardson. — Yes. If you reckon the workmen only, but with ttie 
supervision and the factory Babas it brings up my average works charge 
to two annas a pound against 3i annas a pound in England, so that in that 
respect we have some advantage. 

President.— In Question 81 what we wanted to know was, if possible, the 
quantities of printers’ ink imported into India. What you have given us 
is the average price that you realised for your ink for those periods? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — Do you think it would be reasonable to assume that the average 
price of tlie imported ink would be about the same os the price you were 
getting? 

Air. Richardson. — I think it would be a little higher, because at that time 
we were making nearly all the cheap newspaper printing inks. 

President. — ^The figures that you have given are for the last four years? 

Mr. Richardson. — At the end part of 192.1 we were doing more in the 
better qualities of ink, but before that I think it was nearly all cheaper ink. 

President. — The figures you have given must he for the better qualities of 
ink, and the prices would probably be rather higher.’’ 

Afr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — On the basis that the average price of imported ink was the 
same as your price, it would mean that 600,000 lbs. would be the imports in 
each of the last two years? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. , 

President. — ^But if a higher price is taken, the imports would come to 
600,000 lbs. We were trying to ascertain wliat proportion of the total con- 
sumption cf India you are at present supplying. Apparently it is something 
lees than half, perhaps 2/5tli or .somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President . — Supposing you supply ink of precisely the same quality as 
the imported ink, are you able to get the same price? 

Mr. Richardson. — We sometimes do, but we expect, because it is made in 
India, to get rather a lower price. 

President . — What percentage would it amount to? 

Mr. Richardson. — 5 to 10 per cent. 

President. — In answer to Question 34 you say “ Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore are the chief centres. Though rail freights are 
high we are not handicapped against imported inks in this respect.” But 
surely -you must be able to realise a higher price in Calcutta than you can 
in Bombay, or at least the amount that actually reaches you must be greater 
in the case of your sales in Calcutta than on your sales in Bombay P 

Mr. Richardson. — We actually get a lower price in Calcutta. We have 
to make a difference of about half an anna on the sea freight. Tho sea 
freight works out to about half an anna a pound. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you always get freight? 

Mr. Richardson. — There may be a delay of a week or ten days, not more. 
We have agents there, and we arrange to send in bulk, and if there is 
urgency we send by rail, but, of course, the railway freight is heavy. 

President. — Would you be able to give us any sort of idea of the pro- 
portion of your output you can dispose of in these ports. Would it be half 
of what you dispose of in Calcutta. 

Mr. Richardson. — It would be about 60 per cent, in Calcutta, including 
up-country. 

Presiderd. — Would that include Lahore, for instance? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. The other 50 per cent, would go to Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon. ’ 

President.— What would be the freight from England on Printers’ Ink? 
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Mr. liickard$on . — I think about 60 shillings a ton. 

PretideHt. — I want to compare that with what you have to pay to get 
to these markets. 

Mr. Bichardion. — With the forwarding charges it would come to very 
nearly half an anna a ton. 

Preiident. — That is to say, for about half your market you have an advan- 
tage over the importer of roughly about half an anna. In the case of Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon, .vou have to pay the same amount that they have to 
pay. 

Mr. Bichardion. — Yes, 

Presidenf . — I notice from your answer to Question 35 that the percentage 
of your output that you sell to Government has been decreasing. In 191ft 
you sold about 35 per cent., in the following year about 32 per cent. The 
figure fell to 1.3 per cent, in 1022, and rose slightly to 16 per cent, in 1923. 
1 take it that means that you are getting a firmer hold upon the general 
market? 

Mr. Bichardson . — Yes. 

President. — And this shows that your business is steadily improving? 

Mr. Birbnrdsnn . — Yes, until the last six months. Up to the end of June 
our sales have dropped considerably. 

ric'.uhnf . — Is that due to cheap Home prices and particularly German 
prices ? 

Mr. HirhardsDn . — When I sent this in I was not certain about the German 
prices. I was informed from Home that they could not pos-sibly compete, but 
four da,v.s before I came up liere. 1 got a German list from my .selling agente 
which h.id been just received That shows prices which the Home makers 
cannot look at and rather confirms the prices that I had heard of. 

Presulcnf . — How do they compare with the prices that .vou have been 
hitherto getting? 

Mr. Bichard.wn . — JIucli lower. 

Preskicni . — Before the war were there considerable imports from Germany? 

ifr. Bichardson . — I liave not mucli experience of it, but in the Punjab 
cerLuinly. They used to send a good deal there. 

President . — This invasion ol tlie market by Germany is a feature of the 
last few montli.s? 

Mr. Bichardsun. — Yes, particularly so in the last three months. 

Presidint . — In answer to Question 37 you have given us the range of 
prices at which imported ink entered the country, but we cannot make much 
use of it — 3 annas to Us ID per lb. No inference can be drawn from these 
fignros. It would be nsetul it you cxnild give us some practical illustrations 
of these fall in prices. 

Mr, Bichard.ton . — (Shows a list of prices.) There is the case of coloured 
ink. The cheapest Eiigli.sh coloured red ink is Is. 9d. a pound. The cheapest 
one that Germany can supply is l.s. a pound. It is very difficult to compare 
the two things, hut the German itroducts are generally good. 

Mr. Ginirala . — How are we going to find out that you are at a disadvan- 
tage as compared to .vour foreign competitors? 

Mr. Richardson . — I have got to buy my colours largely from Germany. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That is a different matter altogether, with which we shall 
deal later on. Supposing you were asking for protection instead of the 
removal of this duty. 'We should first have to satisfy ourselves that the 
foreign manufacturer was underselling you, and if we were satisfied we might 
recommend protection, that is to say, a scheme under which you get the 
difference between the price at which the foreign article is sold and the 
price at which you can sell at a reasonable profit. But here we have no 
data as to how you are being undersold? 
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Ptesident we had the quantities as well as the prices quoted in the 
trade returns, it would be something, although it would not be very much. 
We have not got even that, nothing, indeed, except a catalogue like the one 
which you have shown to us with your own prices entered alongside for 
comparison. 

Mt. Gintmla . — ^Don’t you have to tender for the ink you supply to Gov- 
ernment F 

Mr. Ekhardsan. — Yes. 

Mr. Gimmla. — Did you at any time lose because you were underquoted by 
a foreign manufacturer? 

Mr, Bichardion . — The only time 1 have ever tendered is this year and I 
have got the contract. I know there was a competing firm, but I do not 
know if they knew what particular inks they ought to put in. T was in a 
fortunate position of knowing what they wanted. 1 know my prices would 
compare favourably with foreign prices, hut 1 cannot say that the German 
manufacturers could not iiiulercut me if they wanted to. But to know what 
a man wants is the cliief thing. 

Mr. (yinwnla . — The position is this. Even assuming that yon have to pay 
on your raw materials a higher r.ite than on the fi)ii.shcd imported article, if 
it is found that you can reasonably compete against the foreign manufac- 
turer and afford to pay duty to the Government, your case is rather weaken- 
ed, is it not? 

Mr. Bichnrchon . — If we were making a good profit, I don't suppose we 
should apply for anything. If one could sell more of better inks the profit 
is higher and one can stand the duty, hut the chief market is for very cheap 
inks. Two .vears ago I had all the nows ink trade in Colombo but 1 cannot 
get any now. That is cut out entirely by the price. 

Mr, G'niiniln . — Supposing von got all these raw materials duty-free, and 
even then the German manufacturer continued to send out things, would 
you he able to compete ? 

Mr. Itichard-ion . — I wouhl not he .able to compete in the cheapest things. 

Prenidcnt . — There is this diffirult.v in <ioahng witli the point tJint the 
German eonipetition is a recent development; it i.s not mentioned in your 
representation. What is roughly your production for the last sis months? 

Mr. If i chard .son. — 1 think nhont a lakh and a half. 


President . — That would he about 50,(»Of) Ihs. less for a full year? 
Mr. I{i(ha7chon. — Yes. 


President . — That i.s something. It is not as yet a tatal decrease. 

Mr. B i chard so n . — I have not got the figures out yet for the last six 
months, but there will be ver 3 - little profit on that outturn. 

President. —Have you formed any opinion as to the causes of this German 
competition and how long it is likely to last? 

Mr. Pirhardso7i . — I don’t understand the German exchange and how tiiey 
work out prices. But I don’t sujjpose that they are doing it at a loss. 

President.— 1 don’t understand tliat cither. It i.s for rou to advise us 
in the first instance. 


^^r. Birhardson . — I would not like to express any opinion on it. 

President.— -You are nert yet in a position to sny that it is likely to be 
permanent or only temporary? 

Mr. Birhardson .—I am not in a position to say anything definite about it. 

President.— On that basis, it is very difficult for the Board to deal with 
this particular matter. 


Mr Bichardson.-Thut is a difficult matter. I do not for a minute expect 
that Germans are losing money on these prices. I don’t think that that ia 
their method. They might be doing so just to get the market 
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Pretident. — That is just it. They might be underselling you by more than 
is absolutely necessary in order to get quickly on to the market. 

Mr. Richard non. thing I can tell you, and that is I wrote back 
Home three months ago mentioning that I had heard of these various prices, 
and that 1 was unable to confirm them. I said that 1 had been told by 
my selling agents that such and such was the price, and my Head Office 
wrote and got into touch with the German Ink Manufacturing firms who 
said that those prices were absolutely ridiculou.s, that inks could not be 
mnnufacturetl at those prices, and perhaps that they were the realised prices 
of goods, rejected and .sold at any price. But then 1 got this list which 
upsets their arguments altogether. 

Vrrsidcnt . — It is almost iinpos-sible to understand the conditions in 
Germany at present. 

Mr. Rifhnrdson. — The biggest German manufacturing firms say that at 
these prices inks could not he m.'inufactured, and that they are feeling British 
competition in Gerinany. I may tell you that one of the reasons why I 
ask that raw materials should come in free rather than the alternative that 
the duty on ink should be raiseil to l-j per cent., is to allow me to trade 
outsirle India. If 1 had only 1.5 per cent, duty on the imported ink. I would 
he in a better position as tar as India is concerned th.an I would he in getting 
raw materials at 21 per cent, hut I would he in a worse position outside 
India. 

Mr. Ciinridri — Of course, we have not adopted the system on a large 
scale here of giving a rebate on exports. Take .America, for instance. If 
you are exporting a manufacttired article in which you use imported mate- 
rials cm which duty has to he paid, either you have to manufacture it in a 
bonded house or they give a rebate. That question does not ari.se. 

I'l eni'lrnf . — What you ask for can he done by v ay of rebate, hut it would 
not he a rebate cn export. It would he a rebate .'n everything you produce. 

Mr. (linindti.— I was only dealing with exports. 

Ml . nil hard.inn. — (juite. 

— In answer to Question 14 you say fh.'tt the second part of the 
cpiestion is difficult to answer. Taking the work- of the three firms in the 
I’nited Kingdom and tlie Hooghly Ink Company, what would be the approxi- 
mate outturn of each? 1 want to get an idea ol the sort ni output of a 
British factory, 

Mr. Uii hdi d.iiin .—1 think that my own firm has a turnover of £60,(itHl 
a ye.sr. 

Pri sidrnt .- -Your outturn is £20.000, and the ontturn of one of the three 
British firms is £6fl,r)00. 

Mr. RiriKird.itm. — Yes. The outturn of the other two firms would be 
considerably higher. 

Prriiiilrnt . — Your factory at Calcutta would he regarded at Home as a very 
small one? 

Mr. Rirhardsnri . — Very. 

President. — It would not be possible, I suppose, to go much lower than 
that? 

Mr. Richardson . — I agree. 

President . — Question 46 was “ Wliat percentage of your total capital 
outlay has been incurred on plant and machinery " and vou say “ 2fl o per 
cent.” That would mean a total capital outlay of about Rs. S.IO.OCKh In 
your answer to Question 50, yon say that Rs. 67,310 is the cost of your 
plant as it stands at now in yonr hook, hut your total of plant and mis- 
cellaneous ns.sets comes to about Rs. 1,56,000. 

Mr. Richardson. — Ye.s. 

Pre-udent . — So that I don’t understand hojv you have, got this 29-5 per 
cent. 
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Mr. Bichardion. — took what we actually spent from the time of forma' 
tion. 

Pretideni. — What we are getting at is, what figure have you taken in 
giving your answer to Quefition 46 P 

Mr. Hithardion. — I took the value of the plant as given in answer to 
Question 60, that is Rs. 67, ,310, and to that I added the amount of depre- 
ciation written off from February Ist, 1920, to December Slat, 1923, viz., 
Rs. 21,976 as given in answer to Question 61. That comes to over Bs. 90,000 
on plant. 

President. — That would mean that your capital outlay was about three 
lakhs altogether? 

Mr. Biehardson. — Yes. 

President. — ^What is included in that four lakhs? 

3Ir. Richardson. — £20,000 capital. 

President. — That would be about three lakhs. 

31r. Biehardson. — Yes. 

President. — WTiat I wanted to get at was this; you have got Rs. 90,000 
under the head plant and machinery which is 29-5 per cent, of your total 
capital. The only other thing is about another Rs. 90,000 under the head 
miscellaneous assets. 

Mr. Biehardson. — The rest is cash. 

President. — The rest is your working capital? 

Mr. Biehardson. — Yes. 

President. — Practically the whole of your capital is £20.000, which is 
roughly about Rs. 3 lakhs. Apart from what you .set aside for reserve, or 
any money allowed for depreciation and not yet actually spent on renewals, 
you have got no other source of capital.^ 

Mr. Biehardson. — No. 

President. — In the last two yeans you hare actually succeeded in paying a 
dividend of 71 per cent..^" 

Mr. Richard son. —'ies. It may interest you to see the actual profits made 
for various years since vve started (handed in a .statement to the President). 

Mr, Oimcala. — In your answer to Question 59, you have given an average 
of 3i per cent, dividend. 

3/t, Biehardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginieala. — You paid dividends for seven years out of ten years, and 
for three years you did not pay. 

Mr. Biehardson. — No. Before 1920, the profit was simply transferred to 
the Richardson Printing Ink Company at Home. They paid a dividend, but 
I cannot say what it was. The Indian business was not kept separate at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have not made much profit at all in the manufacture 
of inks? 

Mr. Biehardson. — That is my point. The profit is very small indeed. 

President. — As regards your reply to Question 61, “ other expenditure " 
is much the biggest item. 'Would it be possible for you to give us the im- 
portant items that go to make up the item, such as oflBce and factory rent, 
salaries, etc., so as to give us a little idea about it? 

Mr. Biehardson. — I have got my balance sheets here, but it would take 
a little time to give you that. 

Mr. Ginxoala.— In your balance sheet, you have given all your works cost? 

■ Mr. Biehardson. — Yes. ' 

Mr. Ginwala.— Can you extract it for us? 

Mr. Biehardson. — In the profit and loss account we have got an ink- 
making' account. That only includes actual works wages, not salaries of 
Babus who are permanent men. 
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President. — It is quite evident that our particular classification which 
we adopted, and which we are using in all our enquiries is not particularly 
Well adapted to your industry, and the result is that the “ other expenditure ” 
swells up to half the total. If you can let us have the principal items making 
up the bulk of it, it would be useful. 

Mr. Richardson. — I can give you copies of the profit and loss account as 
we issue it. My profit and loss account shows that we have given commission 
of Rs. 39,000. 

President. — Is that commission paid to your selling agents? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — That is the biggest item there? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — It would come to 15 per cent, of your total expenditure? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — I find that the “other expenditure ” which was Rs. 1,20,000 
in 1923-24 came to 46 per cent, of your total expenditure. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. That is a big item out here because selling in 
India is done in two ways. Roughly one-third of my trade is with Govern- 
ment Departments and private presses and it is done direct. The rest has to 
be done through selling agents to whom I give 171 per cent, discount. They 
subdivide it with bazaar people. I don’t know where it gires to but it is 
necessary. 1 can give you a resume and send it up. 

Mr. (iinicala. — Does this “other expenditure” include depreciation? 

Mr. Richardson. — No. I cut out from these figures depreciation and 
income-tax which we show. I thought that you would not want these things 
to be included. 

President. — It appears that your selling charges, the salaries and wages 
which are included in the “ other expenditure,” and possibly also rent and 
taxes would he the most important items. Are your London office expenses 
included in that? 

Mr, Richardson. — We cut these out. They are very small. 

President. — As regards the working capital, I think that comes out of 
your total capital, £20,000? 

Mr, Richard.son . — Yes. 

Prrsident. — Taking the value of your output for the year at Rs. 3,00,000, 
the value of three months' output comes to Rs. 75.000, and similarly your 
stocks of materials would ho about another Rs. 75,000. The total about 
Rs. 11 lakhs. 

Mr. Richardson . — Yes. 

President. — That would he the working capital you are using? 

Mr. Richardson . — Yes. 

President. — In your answer to Question 79, you say that the cost of Head 
Office expenses is 2s. 4d. per lb. 

Mr. Eichaidsnn . — I have put it wrongly. It is ’24^. per lb. 

President. — In answer to Question 84, you say that you are satisfied that, 
i£ the existing Cnstoms duty on imported materials were removed, the 
manufacture of printer’s ink in India could he carried on successfully in 
competition with the imported ink. I take it that, if the German invasion 
continues, that answer might require revision later on. 

3/r. Richardson . — Yes. 

President. — So it is subject to qualification to that extent? 

Mr. Richard.son . — Yes. With regard to the possibilities of an extension 
of the market, there is one extension I know of and that is the question of 
stamp printing. They have estimated the average value of the quantity 
of ink which would be required at Rs. Ij lakhs. 
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President. — ^Would you bo able to Qiake the kind of ink that would b« 
required ? • 

Mr. Bichardson. — Yes. There are not many people who can make it. 
There are only about two or three firms who can at Home. 

S '.eident. — Would it pay you on general principles to undertake the 
acture of a special kind of ink of that sort? 

Mr. Bichardson. — It would. The quantity involved being large, it would 
be well worth doing, and the profit on these inks is considerably higher than 
the cheaper grades of inks. 

President. — There might be a certain amount of competition. 

Mr. Bichardson. — There would be very little. There are only three or 
four firms who know how to prepare these inks. 1 think that 1 ran say 
that the profit on them will be a reasonable one. 

President. — Taking clause (A) in Question 85, the only natural advantage 
that you seem to possess is that, on the whole, your labour is cheap. But 
you have to import essential raw materials. The riiw materials produced in 
India cost more than they do elsewhere. In this respect yon have not got 
any natural advantage. In respect of the market I should sa.v that it is an 
advantage in this sense that there is a sufficient market to absorb a consi- 
derable quantity of ink, and that it is likely to increase. As regards tlie 
natural advantages, the case is not very strong. 

Mr. Bichardson. — Ko, I quite agree there. There is notlimg in making 
out here that is an advantage. There is a lertaiii .id vantage ol Iniviiig a 
factory on the spot, because one frequently gets people wlio want a partirulai 
thing which they could not get from any agents out Jieic. 1 Jiad cases like 
that during the war when the Government suddenly wanted to print War 
Bonds. There is no agent who would hold siieh inks in stock, because it 
would not pay him. There were special colours wanted for that, and we 
were able to supply them. 

President. — That raises rather a different point, a: , and that on national 
grounds it is necessary to have the manufacture of ink carried on in India. 
But it is hardly a natural advantage. 

Mr. Bichardson. — It is not. 

President. — Your position in this representation is that .you think that, if 
you are not subject to this particular handicap of liaving to pay 15 per 
cent, on raw materials, you can carr.v on. 

Mr. Bichardson. — ^Yes. 

President. — On your present output, the duty you pay comes to about 
Rs. 10,000 a year? 

Mr. Bichardson. — Yes. 

President. — The Customs duty on imported material is about Of per cent, 
of your total works cost? 

Mr. Bichardson. — Yes. 

President. — Taking the duty at Rs. 10,000, i.c,, about Of per cent, of 
your total cost, if you were freed from that expenditure it would have been 
possible to pay another 3 per cent. That is apparently the difference it 
makes. 

Mr. Richardson.— That is the actual difference it would make. It would 
mean also that we would be able to cut prices. The cost of colour is a big 
thing in ink. 

President. — It may work that way. It would probably extend your 
market? 

Mr. Bichardson. — ^Yes. In these cheap inks, colour is a big thing. It 
forma 76 per cent, of the ink. 

President. — In the coloured ink? 

Mr. Bichardson. — In the cheap coloured inks, we take 3 parts of colour 
and one part of linseed oU. The cost of colour is everything and tiuit will 
bring Hue price down. 
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Prctident . — Turning to your answer to Question 88, you say “ We cannot 
give you the particulars you desire in this paragraph until we have com- 
municated with our Chaiman in London.” When you hare received the 
answer from your Chairman, you will be able, I suppose, to give an answer 
to that? 

Mr. llkhardnou . — I should like first of all to withdraw the statement 
made in the letter of July 12th, 1923, which was sent in when I was at home 
last year “ becuvise of the expressed desire of the Government of India to buy 
printing inks manufactured in India.” I think that this tt*as an excess of 
zeal on the part of my a>sistant. I was given clearly to understand by the 
Chairman of my firm, who is my father, that Government were, at the time 
when be came out, very keen on manufacturing ink in India and it was 
owing to my father seeing Mr. Cogswell, who was then Controller of Printing, 
Stationery and Stamps, that we decided to start. He was extremely keen 
on having a factory. But as to what correspondence my father had with 
him in the matter, 1 could not tell you. 

President. — If it is merely based upon a conversation that took place 10 
or 12 years ago, it always leads to some uncertainty. It is always possible 
for misunderstamhngs to arise in a case of that kind. The would-be manu- 
facturer puts his case strongly and the other gentleman says ” Oh. yes,” 
and the manufacturer goes away under the impression that he has got 
whole-hearted support behind him. ccliereas it may not mean that. That was 
the reason why we wanted to see the correspondence if there had been any. 

Mr. [{i(h(irds<in . — I cannot say definitely until I hear, but I should think 
that the probability is that it was more in the way of conversation. 

J/r, ditnnilii . — Then you say th.at your company was est.ahlished in 1913 
liecause of the expressed desire of the Government of India, to buy printing 
inks manuiactured in India. That stands good even now. The Government 
of India are buying their requirements from you. There is nothing inaccu- 
rate in that. 

it/r. Jfu7iu;i/.son. — No. 

Pr(. intent . — 'I he general policy of the Government of India about the 
encouragement ot industries was not so empliaiic at that time as it is now. 

Mr. (iiniralii . — That is a different point 

Preiulent . — What the Board wanted to know was whether the Company 
had anything in the nature of a definite pledge from the Government, ot 
India. 

Mr. b'lnicafu.— Pledge to remove the duty. 

Mr. Itichurdson . — I think probably on that account too it may have been 
a conversation only. 

President. — Were you a.ssiircd that the raw materials would be allowed in 
free? Was that the nature of the pledge? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — If that wa.s part of the inducement which led you to establish 
your factory, it is so important that one would naturally expect it to be in 
writing. 

Mr. Rirhardsnn . — .A.« soon as I started the factory and came out here I 
was under the impression that the matter would be put right very soon. At 
the time of my coming out here the matter wa.s put up to the India Office at 
Home but it W'as tum^ dowm. It came on to Simla I think, and it was turned 
down by the Finance Department. 

President. — When was that so far as you know? 

Mr, Richardson. — It must have been at the end of 1918. 

Mr. Ginwala, — Since then things have moved a bit faster. 

Pre.sident . — It is not a matter of great importance bnt it is desirable to 
know exactly what passed. 

Mr. Richardson. — I can definitely tell you that the application was put in 
1918 from our London office to the India office, and that was definitely turned 
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down. I not got tiie oorreBpondence with me, but there must have been 
some oonespondeaoe. 

Pre*ide»t .—Ooming now to the lest two questions, your primary request is 
that the duty on the imported raw materials should be removed so tar as you 
nre oonoqmed. So long as you do not have to pay you do not care whether 
other pec^le pay or not. 

Mt. Richardson. — I want to protect my company. 

President. — 14 any other firm were in the same position as yourself it 
would, of course, have to get the same concession. But dyes, for instance, are 
used for many other purposes besides printer's ink, and it would be difficult 
to sweep away the duty altogether, in order to benefit one industry. Your 
definite request, I understand, is that you want to be exempted some way from 
paying this particular dut 3 ’. Failing that, and only as a secondary request, 
you say that the duty on imported ink should be raised to 16 per cent. That 
is only put forward as a pis aller. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. As I put that in the letter we are in the same 
position as the paper people. They have got both : they get their raw mate- 
rials for nothing, and they have also got 15 per cent, duty on the imported 
stuff. It is the other way round with us. 

Mr. Kale. — But do you know they are claiming protection for pulp? 

President. — It is only one firm. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — So that the position is likely to be changed. 

President. — But the practical point is that, supposing the Board were 
satisfied that you had a good case and that assistance could be given, then 
comes the question what is the best way to do it. There are two mternstives. 
Either you could be exempted from the payment of duty on these raw 
materials, or you could pay in the first instance but receive a rebate later on. 
Your answer to question 90 rather suggests that you have not quite followed 
what was suggested. You say “ as there is an aversige loss of 6 per cent, 
between materials used and the resulting ink, we do not think that this 
proposal would be fair.” But it is quite possible to make allowance for that. 
What we were contemplating was this. Let us take a simpler case. The 
same kind of question has come up in connection with the enamel-ware 
industry. They require a certain amount of materials of various kinds for 
their glaze, and the quantities used do not vary murh. In sueh a case it would 
not be difficult to work out a rebate system with a practical check which 
ensures that the imports on which they are being exempted from duty are 
actually used for this particular purpose, and that they w6re not importing 
the raw materials and selling them again. If there were only one kind of 
printer’s ink, it would be possible to take this course, but I. see the difficulty 
created by the great variety of inks produced. 

Mr. Richardson. — I quite see that. It is not only that we are using imported 
material, but we are also using materials produced in the country. 

President. — If for 100 lbs. of a particular ink you require 6 lbs. of carbon 
black, on that basis a rebate system ccuid be worked out, but if you are 
going to make 200 to 300 kinds of ink in a single year, and use different raw 
materials for each, I do not see how the rebate system could be worked out. 

Mr. Richardson.— We make a good many more than 200 or 300 kinds in 
a year. 

President. — Do you think it W'ould be possible at all in your case to work 
out such a system? 

Mr. Richardson. — For myself I have an absolute record of stuff used. That 
is open to inspection at any time. The objection to that is suppose that you 
may say it is not used for ink making, i nm ready to give any required 
assurance that materials would only be used for ink making. 

President. — Your firm has been working in close relation with Government 
for a long time, and I do not think that any difficulty would arise with you. 
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But we have to remember that onoe a gvstem of this hind is introduced and 
applied to jour firm, another industry will coma and say " we want the same 
hind of thing " and it might not be equally simple in their case. Therefore 
We have got to consider what practical safeguards are necessary. 

Mr. Richardson. — That is difficult. As far as our materials are concerned 
even though, as you say, dyes are used very largely, the particular dyes 
that we use are not used for other purposes. On the other hand, it would 
be very difficult for you to draw a line and say which definite dyes ate 
to be used. A new one may come out tomorrow which we may like 
to use. That would be rather tying us down to utilising a particular thiug. 
Take the pi^ents we use, such as the yellows and the blues. They are very 
similar to Oiose which paint makers use. The only difference is that they 
are of much better quality. 

President. — Would it be possible to provide a safeguard in this way that, 
for a given output, the rebate was not to exceed a certain sum? It seems 
to me that, if we are going to adopt any. system of this kind, we must realize that 
they cannot be confined to one or two firms, and we have got to be careful 
at the start and see what practical safeguards are possible, apart from the 
actual inspection by Customs officers, or possibly by the Controller of Stationery 
and Printing and his officers. Inspection is always possible, but it is expensive 
and apt to be troublesome. It is desirable to supplement inspection by Eome 
automatic check which will keep the concession within bounds. Do you see 
any way out of the difficulty? 

Mr. Richardson. — I do not think it would be so difficult as far as coloured 
inks are concerned, though even they vary so tremendously. You take the 
proportion of pigment and varnish in the coloured inks. You get 4 parts of 
pigment and 6 of varnish in one, and you may get 3 parts of pigment to 1 of 
varnish in another. That all depends on the particular pigments used. 

President. — It that is so, it seems to me that the ink industry is not a 
case suitable for a rebate system, and if the concession is to be given at all, 
it will be necessary to exempt your firm from the payment of duties at the 
time of importation. 

Mr. Richardson. — Every six months we get out a statement showing quantity 
used and that in stock, and that from my own point of view is easy. We do not 
sell to outside people. But I do not know whether it will satisfy the Customs. 

President, — I think we shall have to ask the Collector of Customs about it. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You rest your case merely on this that the foreign manu- 
facturer gets protection of 12^ per cent, against the local manufacturer in tha 
matter of raw materials? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. (.jinivaki. — Your case, plainly put, is that that is a very illogical posi- 
tion for any country to adopt.*' That is apart from the question whether the 
industry wants protection or deserves protection. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. I say it is illogical. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Look at your answer to question 20. There you have given ' 
the amounts you paid by way of duty in the last three years. They do not 
seem to correspond with the amounts shown in the lists. 

Mr. Richardson. — No, because these are amounts actually paid : the 
amounts shown in the lists are those actually used. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It is really material for the Government, supposing there 
was a question of rebate, to know how much has been used in a particular 
year. You could only allow for a certain margin in a particular year. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. Wo might use half this year. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That margin is generally supposed to remain the same? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala, — Supposing it was a question of giving you a rebate, would 
it not be simpler for Government to make you pay in the first instance and 
to give you a rebate at the end of the year. If you get a refund at the end 
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of the year, wrpuld it not serve your purposes? Do you see any difflculty" 
from your point of view? 

Mt. Richardson. — We would have to stand out of our money longer, but 
I do not think it would be very material. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^You import these things as you want them. It is not a 
question of paying Bs. 10,000 dona at once. At the end of the year you are 
pretty well m a position to tell the (lovernmeut that you used so much. 

Mr. Richardson. — We can tell that exactly at the end of the year but that 
would almost come down to splitting invoices. Wc can take our invoices as 
We get them and say we use all or part of these. 

Mr. Ginu ala. — Or you could say We pay Rs. 10,000 on all those articles 
which wc have exempted from duty ” so that in the following year the same 
thing happens on what you actually pay. Is that a feasible proposition? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Gijui-alo. — You have stated in your answei to question 32 that there 
are small lactones in some other places. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These factories probably do not import direct. They buy 
in the bazaar. 

Mr. Itichaidson. — One in Calcutta did buy direct. I know the people they 
have bought lium, but uitli leguul to llu' otliers ] cannot tell you. Of course 
they might be making only black ink of the cheapest quality for which they 
might make tlieir own Hhick. 11 they buy from the bazaar, it must be 
materials of very inferior quality. 

Mr. Gin'i-ala. — It tlie factory i.s a small factory oidinarily it would not 
know how to import or it may not find it wortbnhile. In that case what 
would you suggest? 

Mr. Richardson. — There would not be a refund. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They have alieady paid a duty as you have done. What do 
you suggest in their case? 

Mr. Richardson. — The easiest thing is to put a 15 per cent, duty on to ink. 
I do not think otherwise it would be helpful to them. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We really do not know how many people are manufacturing 
ink of this kind. At schools we raanuiactured our own ink. 

Mr. Richardson. — We are not dealing «ith writing ink which is made ir^ 
an entirely different process. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Printing ink too is the common kind of ink which can be 
manufactured? 

Mr. Richardson. — It can be made in small quantities. 

Mr. Kale. — Do they use the same raw material for the manufacture of 
writing inks, black and so on? 

Mr. Richardson. — None of them. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You suggest that 1.5 per cent, should be put on ink, but 
there is one objection to that. If you look at your figures you will find that 
the imported raw materials and Indian raw materials you use are roughly in 
the proportion of 00 to 40. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The bulk of the materials are imported. That offends against 
one of the principles to which we have referred. The industry must have som 
advantage in regard to the raw materials. It has not this advantage if it has 
got to import 60 per cent, of raw materials and only use 40 per cent, of the 
domestic raw material. 

■Mr. Richardson. — I quite see the point. 

Mr. Oinwala, — Your case is not strong at present on the question of protection 
•part Iron} the anomaly of the existing rates of duty. 

Mr. Bichardson. — Yes. I see the point. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — You run up against many difficulties if you really propoa» 
16 per cent. duty. Are you serious about it? 

Mr. Bichimhon . — As a working proposition it would get over a lot of 
difficulty. 

Mr. (linwala . — It has got its own difficulty. 

PreniiJent . — Your position, I understand, is this. If it is proper to put 
on paper a 15 per cent, duty, it is not improper to put an exactly similar 
duty on printer’s ink. for any objection which can be urged on the ground 
that the higher duty would increase the cost of books, newspapers, etc., would 
apply to paper with equal or greater force. 

Mr. Itifhnnl.'iiin . — Ink is a drop in the bucket when compared with paper. 

Vre-tiilent . — What is the value of the imports? 

Mr. liichnrd.fiit ].. — Alwut Rs. 5 lakhs. See question 31. 

President. — At present they pay 2J per cent, and it would be about a 
difference of 62.000 in the total amount that would be paid. 

Mr. (linfiilii . — Again Government would be losing an indefinite sum. 
That is the effect. 

Mr. Bichardxiin . — Yes. 

Mr. Ciniratn . — You have stated the selling price on the average is about 
13J as. a lb. The cost of production comes to aViout 12i as. Supposing a duty 
of 16 per cent, was put on it. You would naturally biing your price to the 
level of the price of the imported ink. That would give you another 
Rs. 4fi,(KKl on your total output against the saving of Rs. 10,fXk) on the 
rniiterials. if duty on tiieiii was removed. 

Mr. Itirhnnlson . — We would he very much better off, but it would con- 
fine our dealings entirely to India. 

Mr. (linirdtii . — That would give you a profit of 25 per cent. — Rs. 40,000 
jdii.s what you are making now on a capital of £20,000. 

Mr. Itlrhdrd.sun . — Last year we made Rs. 18,000 actually on manufacture 
profit. 

Mr. tii>iir<i!ii.—That paid a 1\ per cent, dividend. 

Mr. Itichduison . — We made a good deal out of some other things which 
have nothing to do with manufacture. 

Mr. tHwralo . — You say " manufacture profits.” You deduct depreciation 
from that? 

M r. h'icha rdxnn .—Yes. 

Mr. (iintmtu . — Then you made Rs. 18,000 out of actual manufacture? 

Mr. liirhiiid.siin.—'kes. That is the net manufacture profit — the turn-over 
was just Rs. 3 lakhs, 

Mr. O'inicdla. — Look at your form 11 . How is this charge ” other expendi- 
ture ” gone up from Rs. 481 to Rs. 784. There is a big jump. 

Mr. If/idiord.soii.— Because in that year the business we did was entirely 
direct. We had no selling agents. The prices had to be adjusted to that. 
After that we had got to make our actual selling price higher and allow for 
discounts given to selling agents. 

Mr. (ii-nu'ula. — The average price as you have given it in answer to Ques- 
tion 31 includes agents’ commission ? 

Mr. Vichnrdnon. — No. 1 have given you the net prices there because you 
were talking of imports. * 

Prenident. — Referring back to the first page, this valuation you have given 
— weight and value for each year — on what basis is the valuation taken? 

Mr. ltirhnrd,son. — These are gross. The figures I have given in answer to 
question 0 are the actual sales. 

Mr. (I'iniraki. — Surely not, because these are the same figures as in 
Form I? 

Presiilenf. — Those give us the value there, what we rather meant was the- 
quantity, but as far as the quantities are concerned these can be got from- 
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yonr answer to question 6. It is not a point of great importance. But as I 
tinderstand now, the selling commission is included under this head “ Other 
expenditure” in Form I, and is also included in page I, is it notP 

Mr. Bichardton. — Yes. 

President. — ^What we warfted was that the selling commission should be 
•separated. 

Mr. Bichardson. — That is how we take it. 

President. — If you could let us hare copies of the profit and loss account it 
■would be useful. 

Mr. Bichardson . — I shall send vou these for 1915-16, 1920-21, 1921-22 and 
1922-23. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now about these American Blacks. Can’t you manufacture 
them in this country ? 

Mr. Bichardson. — These can only be had from America. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the reason? 

Mr. Bichardson. — They have a very iai'ge supply of natural gas in the 
oilfields. These Blacks are made by burning the natuial gas. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There are oilfields in Burma; is there any reason why they 
should not be made there? 

Mr. Bichaid.ion. — I can’t say, but I have to get it from America. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does their manufacture require any very expensive 
machinery ? 

Mr. Bichardson. — I cannot give you any details about that, but I don't 
think the plant would be expensive. 

Mr. Ginwala, — There are several oil companies in Burma; why can’t 
make it? 

Mr. Bichardson. — I believe they have looked into it more or less. I know 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in Persia are looking into it now, but so far 
nothing has occurred except looking into the matter. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it a patent process or is it a process that is well known? 

Mr. Richardson. — I know what the principle is myself. You take a revolv- 
ing water-cooled cylinder and underneath you burn gas jets. The black from 
the flame condenses on the cylinder which very slowly moves round, and the 
Black is brushed off and collected. There is no reason why it should not be 
made in Burma at all, but the Americans have an absolute monopoly of it. 

Mr. Ginrcala. — Do you mean to say that they supply the whole world ? 

Mr. Bichardson. — Absolutely. It is a very big trade now because in the 
last five or six years they have started putting it into the motor car tyres, 
and the quantity used in that has pushed up the price very considerably. 

Mr. Ginrcala. — Now, about this American rosin; you say it may be pos- 
sible to use hereafter Indian rosin in its place. 

Mr. Bichardson. — I would use it to-morrow if I could. It may be possible 
that they may find a way. I know the Government Chemist took it up, and 
they made a number of experiments. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If the duty is removed from American rosin, what induce- 
ment is there to the rosin manufacturer here to improve it so that it can 
substitute American losiii? 

Mr. Bichard.ion. — In the paper trade I lielieve they can use Indian rosin 
quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Ginrcala. — At least one firm certainlj- does that. 

Mr. Bichardson. — There is another thing in which you can’t use it, that is 
shellac making. 

Mr. Ginrvala. — So, do I understand that you cannot use Indian rosin? 

Mr. Bichardson. — If you take American rosin in your hand and crunch it 
up you will find it very sticky, but the Indian rosin has no sticlriness at all, it 
is like chalk. If you make ink with the Indian rosin it will look absolutely 
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satisfactory, but after the ink has been standing for some little time it wilt 
become orystallised. I spoiled 5 tons of ink with Indian rosin and spent a 
lot of time on experiments, but it wouldn’t work. 

Mr. Oinwala . — About these gums and rarnishes ; they make some here bus 
you don’t use them? 

Mr. Itichardson. — We chiefly refer to varnishes made by thickening linseed 
oil. Occasionally 1 buy it locally Gums we have got to import. We use 
Gum Damar which comes from Batavia and that has got to be imported. 

Mr. Gimmihi. — What receptacles do you use for selling ink? 

Mr. Eichardson. — Mostly tins. I make my tins, at least I half make them. 
I get them out in the flat and make them up. , 

Mr. Oinwala. — You would have to pay a duty on that? 

Mr. Eichardson. — Yes, 10 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much do you use by way of tins? 

Mr. Eichunison. — We used Rs 12,000 worth of tins last year, 

Mr. Ginwala. — You will now have to pay 15 per cent, on that. 

Mr. Kale. — You have told us that in 1922 and 192.3 you paid 7i per cent, 
free of income-tax as dividend? 

Ml. Eichardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Th.at would give one the impression that you were doing very 
well, and the experience of the last six montlis that you have related only 
proves that you would have to wait for sometime to see how things turn out 
in the long run. 

Mr. Eichnuhan. — I would like to point out that this “1 per cent, was not 
from our manufacture alone. In the year ending January 1922 the profit was 
Bs. 32,071, of this Rs. 4.511 was made out of other sources. In the year end- 
ing December 1922 the profit was Rs 43.751. and of Ihis Rs. 7,784 was made 
from other sources. In the year ending December 1923 the profit was 
Rs. 44,539 of which Rs. 26,6s6 was made from other source.s. 

Mr. Kale,— Xo\i have given 71 per cent free of income-tax for 1922 and 
1923, How will these figures he affected by what you tell us now? 

Mr, Eielianf^on. — 1 do not think there would have been much dividend 
paid last year, if we had not made something from other things. 

Ml. Kale. — Take the year ending January 1922. You made a profit of 
Rs. .32,701 of which Rs, 4,oOI was from other sources, so that your profit was. 
Rs. 28,0(X). How will it work out? 

Mr. Eichardson . — Wo had a loss to deal with in tho previous year. 

Mr. Kale. — It inean.s about Of per cent.? 

Mr. Eichardson. —But in the previous year we had a deficit to write off. 

Mr. Kale.— In the next year similarly you made Rs. 43,000 out of which 
7,000 was made from other .sources. That would mean about Rs. 36,000 as 
your profit. That would work out at 11 per cent.? 

Mr. Eichardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — These appear to be handsome profits as profits go in these 
days. Can you then make out a case and say that you are losing? 

Mr. Eichardson. — I might make a profit by closing my factory. At that 
particular time we admittedly made 9 per cent. Next year it dropped and 
this year it has dropped more still. 

Mr. Kale. — It would rather prove that you would have to wait. You are 
rather in a hurry because, so far as we have been able to find out, while other 
factories are working at a loss you have been working at a profit? 

Mr. Eichardson. — Yea. 

Mr. Kale. — The general depression does not seem to have affected you? 

Mr. Eichardson. — Perhaps it is beginning to affect us. In the last six 
months we have not made any profit. 
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Mr. Sole.— I do not question that, but to my mind that only show* that 
yon have got to wait for another six months and see how the year turns out 
and then it will be time to try and make out a case. In another six months 
something may turn up in Germany and elsewhere and prices may go up and 
you may make a profit. 

Mr. Itiehai'dson . — Yes. 

Mr. jKflfe.— And then we might have without sufficient justification accepted 
your claim** 

Mr. Biefiordsoa.— But still you do not deal with the fact that the position 
is unfair. 

Mr. Kalf . — That is a general proposition. T am not dealing with that 
now. I am dealing only with your profits. 

Mr. Sichanlson.—The dividend that we have paid is not exactly fat. 

Mr. Kale . — But it is not certainly very lean! Most of the other industries 
which we have considered and are considering, have been able to show that 
they had made absolutely no profit; on the contrary they are losing, and that 
seems to be some justification for protection being granted in one form or 
another. But here it seems to me that yon might wait for some time and 
see if the conditions which you have described become permanent; then it 
may be a strong case, but if they do not become permanent do you think we 
should be justified in making recommendations on the strength of what might 
ultimately prove to be temporary conditions? That is our difficulty. 

Mi\ Bichaithon. — Yea, that is true 

M). Knh.—Vp to the year 1915 there was no import duty on printing 
ink at all? 

Mr. Richardson. — No. 

Mr. Rale.— And the duty upon some of the raw materials was 5 per cent ? 

Mr. Richfinhun. — Yes, 

Mr. Kale.— And the change seems to have taken place during and after 
the war? 

Mr. llichauhon. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale . — That shows that the financial difficulties Govoniment had to 
face might have something to do with it. Otherwise they would not ha\e 
gone out of their way to jnit obstacles in the wa.v ot Indian manufactures. 
When you say that it is illogical to impose duties on raw materials while 
leaving the manufactured articles free, must we not take into account the 
fact that these duties were necessitated by war conditions and financial diffi- 
culties during the time of war? It is not a fair conclusion to draw from these 
facts ? 

Mr. Rirhardsan . — Yes. From that point o! view, if fi per lent, had 
been put on to printing ink it would be equally fair. 

Mr. Kale . — The raw materials which arc used by you are used in other 
industries also. While Government apparcntl.v did not want to discourage 
the spread of education and so forth, at the same time they had to impose 
duties on varieties of articles which were used bj' various industries. That 
Ls probably bow the duties came to be increased. 

Mr. Richardson . — I agree, but the amount of dutv that Government may 
have to sacrifice would be very small, and it is after all a financial consider- 
ation for ths Government of India apart from the other difficulties which we 
have been discussing. But exemption can bo granted as these difficulties are 
there. 

Mr. Kale. — You have said that there are some factories in Lahore and 
other places. Have you got any particular information concerning them? 

‘ Mr. Richardson.— I cannot give you any information about any others 
except the one in Calcutta ivhich I have not seen. But I know that a man 
called Das Gupta was selling quite a considerable quantity several .years ago, 
but it seems that he is selling only a small amount now, because he was sel- 
ling oansiderably below cost. That cannot go on for ever. 
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Mr. Kale . — Do you think that these factories havo modern machinery and 
that they manufacture machine-made ink? 

Mr. Kichanhou . — The one in Calcutta has. The man in Lahore used to be 
my agent, and when 1 took away my agency from him he started manufactur- 
ing, but I don’t think he made a success of it. The great thing in making 
printing ink is not so much the process, as knowing what materials are 
required and how to use them. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think that printing ink can be manufactured from 
the materials that you use without the help of modern machinery? 

Mr. Birhard.ion . — It would not be possible. 

Mr. Kale. — If there are any factories in Calcutta, you think they must be 
on the same basis as yours, namely with modern machinery 

Mr. Iticluirdson . — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — There is one discrepancy to which Mr. Ginwala drew your 
attention between the figures for the customs diitj^ in Forms I and II and in 
answer to question 20. You must have accummulated a very large amount of 
stock ? 

Mr. liich'tril'nin . — \Vc have a tremendous lot of stock on hand. 

Mr. /ioie.— There is one other point to which I want to draw' your atten- 
tion. You are asking for protecaion Init you tell us that your Company is 
not -I Joint Stock Company. 

Mr. Hi(h(ir(hon . — It is a private Limited Liability Company. 

Mr. Kulr . — Is it not open in the ohiection that, it any benefit 
accrues to llie imhistry as a rc-iilt I'l pr< tection, if would not be open to the 
public as a whole? It would be a Kind ol monopoly, if 1 may use that word. 
SupfiO'O protection is granted to you. you would hare a sort of monopoly. 
Y'our shares are not open to the puldii — apart Iroin the tact that there are no 
Indian shaicholdor.s. Is it fair that this sort of monopoly should be created 
in Jiidia? 

^^r. Jlich(iiili"i \. — Other factOlies would start. 

.Mr. Kulr . — Having your own experience, do you think other people would 
■start joint stock companies for the manutactuve of ink? 

Mr. Kichtiuhon . — I think it i.s very douhtffil. 

Mr. K/tIc . — Yonrs is a private company and the public might say tliat they 
liad no oppoitunity of deriving anv benefit out of it. They cannot invest 
their money in vour business and huv vour shares. 

.Mr. llichanl.'Hiii . — AVe might consider the possilulitv of selling our 
(ompan.y. 

rretidcnf . — That is a possible development. 
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Press Communique- 

. In a communique dated the 17th April 1924, the Tariff Board 
Outlined the procedure they had decided to adopt in their enquiries 
into the industries referred to them in the Besolution of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Commerce Department No. 38-T. dated the 
10th April 1924. The first stage was to obtain the evidence of the 
applicants for protection, and the second to publish this evidence — 
whether written or oral — so that all interested might give their 
opinions after they had had an opportunity of considering the 
case put forward. The evidence tendered by the applicants for 
protection in the cement industry (together with four other 
representations received by the Board) has now been published, and 
copies may be obtained from the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta, price one rupee. 

2. Replies to the Board’s questionnaire have been received from 
the following cement manufacturing firms : — 

1. The Central Provinces Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

2. The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

3. The Gwalior Cement Co., Ltd. 

4. The Dwarka Cement Co., Ltd. 

5. The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

6. The Punjab Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

7. The Katni Cement & Industrial Co., Ltd. 

8. The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

9. The Sone Valley Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

The written statements of Nos. 1 to 8 are now published, together 
with the oral evidence given by the representatives of Nos. 1 to 4. 
The oral evidence of the other companies will be taken in the near 
future, but the Board have decided that the publication of the 
evidence should not be deferred in order to include it. The case 
for protection has been sufficiently elaborated in the evidence al- 
ready taken, and a further delay would seriously retard the com- 
pletion of the Board’s enquiry. 

3. The present duty on imported cement is Es. 9 a ton, being 
15 per cent, on a tariff valuation of Es. 60 a ton. The manufac- 
turing firms have asked that a specific duty of Rs. 25 a ton should 
now be imposed. If imported cement were admitted duty free, 

„the price at the ports would not, apparently, exceed Rs. 50 a ton, 
and the proposed duty is therefore approximately equivalent to 
an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. The applicants have informed 
the Board that the principal market for cement in India is at 
the great ports, that is, primarily at Calcutta and Bombay, and 
also at Madras, Rangoon and Karachi. The consumption of cement 
np-country is smaller than in the ports, but except in Burma, 
where cement is not mauufacturgd at present, the Indian niansfac* 



turer is in a better position to bold bis own, tbe advantagB be 
possesses varying according to tbe distance from tbe port. Tbe 
manufacturers anticipate that tbe proposed duty of Es. 25 a tou 
will su£S.ce to retain tbe whole of tbe Indian market for Indian 
cement. It is intended, therefore, to be practically prohibitive. 

4, Tbe Board will be glad to receive written representations 
from all Public Bodies, Associations, firms or persons who desire 
to be beard regarding tbe grant of protection to tbe Cement 
industry. 

Oral evidence will be taken as follows : — 

'At Calcutta, between the 2lRt August and tbe 6tK 
September. 

At Bombay, between tbe 9th and the 30tb September. 

'At Madras, between tbe Ist and tbe 14th November. 

At Eangoon, between tbe 19tb November and tbe 2nd 
December. 

It is necessary that those who desire to supplement their written 
representations by oral evidence .should inform tbe Board with the 
least possible delay, so that the dates for taking evidence may be 
definitely fix^d. This is particularly important for those who de- 
sire to be examined at Calcutta where oral evidence will first be 
taken. Tbe Boaid will leave Simla on tbe 29tb July and, after 
vi.siting Debra Dun, Lucknow and Katni, will arrive at Calcutta 
on the lOtb August. Tbe following dates have been fixed by the 
Board as the latest dates for receiving written representations or 
requests for taking oral evidence: — 

Bequests for oral examination at Calcutta 12th August 

Submission of written representations by 
those who desire to be examined orally 
at Calcutta ...... 19th August. 

Requests for oral examiuation at Bombay 22nd August. 

Submission of written representations by, 
those who desire to be examined orally 
at Bombay . . . . , 1st September. 

All other written representations . 30th September. 

The programme for oral examination at Madras and Rangoon 
will be arranged later. All requests for oral examinations should 
be addressed to the Secretary to the Board, No. 1, Council House 
Street, Calcutta, and .should be despatched so as to arrive on or after 
the Ist August, the date on which the Board’s ofiice will «pen in 
Calcutta. , 



THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. 

A.-Q1TESTK)N>:AIRE for APPLICA^'TS for protection. 

I. — Introductory. 

]. When w-is the lirm which you repre.seut cf-tablished ? Is it a public 
OT private I’c^istered f oiii paiiy, or is it ou unrcgi.stered firm ? 

2. To wliat cNteiit i" the capital invested in your firm held by Indians ? 
How many Indians aie Dirwtors ? How many Indians (if any) form part 
of the snpei'ior nianac'cnient ? 

3. Doe.s vonr firm memifacturf cement oniy. or does it manufacture also 
lime or other products for sale ! 

■1. At what dat(‘ di<! the factoiy undei the (ontrol of van fim com- 
mence to manufacture ? 

rn WImt is the lull eapacitv of \ ,nn' taelorv. .|v at ])resent equipped, for 
the manufacture of (c) cemimt and ih] other jnodm ts if manufactured for isale ? 

6, What has been the .-n tual (intjait oi tin* factory, for each year. since 
manufacture rommeuced of f«) o-ne!!*- and (h) other products if manufactured 
for sale ? 

7. R'here is your faotorv sitmit,sl ? Do you consider it s advantageously 
situated in re.spe(;t ot- 

(n) vicinitv to the area^ from which your raw materials are drawn. 

(h) vicinity to the coalfields or other sources of jiower or fuel : 

{( ) vicinity to an miportant market ; 

(d) other considerations such as the exi.stenee of an abundant labour 
sujiply ^ 

What do you consider the most imjiortant factc-rs in selecting the site 
of a cement factory in India ? 

8. Do you manufacture different varieties of cement ? Enumerate the 
principal varieties, .showing on the average of the last five years, the proportion 
which each kind bears to the total output. 

9. Does Portland cement constitute the bulk of your manufacture ? Do 
you usually manufacture to the British or any other standard specification ? 
Do you consider the British specification suitable to Indian conditions i If 
not, what modifications do you consider desirable ? 

10. Do you consider that your cement is equal in quality and appearance 
^to imported cement ? Does your cement command the same price in competi- 
tive markets as imported cement ? If not, to what causes do you ascribe the 
lower price of the Indian product ? 



II.— Riw Materut^Si 

11. What are the raw materials used in your factory ? 

12. What are your annual requirements of each of the raw materials — 

(a) according to your present rate of output (which should be stated) ; 

• (h) according to the rate of output equivalent to the full capacity 

of the plant? 

13. What quantity of each of the raw materials is required for the pro- 
duction of one ton of cement ? What is the percentage of wastage : — 

(a) before calcining 

(b) during calcining 

(c) after calcining i 

14. Wliat quantity of slurry or dry mixture is required for the production 
of one ton of clinker ? 

15. What quantity of clinker is required to produce one ton of finished 
oament ? 

16. From what area or areas does the factory draw its main supplies 
of the raw materials, and at what distance from the factory are they 
situated 1 If possible, a map should be given showing the site of the 
factory and the areas from which supplies are drawn. 

17. How is the raw material collected and by what means is it trans- 
ported from the quarry to the factory ? If more than one means of 
transportation is employed, please specify the distance covered by each such 
means. 

18. What royalty (if any) per ton for raw materials is payable to Govern- 
ment or to private persons ? 

19. Please give the cost per ton delivered at the factory of the 
law material (or materials), for each year since the factorv was established, 
divided under the following heads 

(1) Royalty (if any)] 

(2) Labour employed on extraction and collection 

(3) Freight from quany to factory by 

road 

rail 

river 

sea 

other. 

(4) Miscellaneous charges. 

20, What are the terras of your concession (or concessions) for the 
pzincipal raw material ? (A copy of the lease or other document in which thft 
concession is embodied should be given). Do you consider these terms favour- 
able ? If not, in what respect do you consider them unfavourable ? 
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2], Have you found the supply of the raw material constant in respect 
of quality, or have you noticed, or do you expect, any deterioration 1 In the 
latter case, the causes to which the deterioration is ascribable should be 
explained. 

22. Do you find that your raw materials are deficient in particular res- 
pects either as a fjeneral rule or on particular occasions ? If so, what measures 
do you take to correct such deficiencies ? 

23. How many years supply of your principal raw materials have you 
secured ? Do you anticipate that, as time goes on, the cost of these raw 
materials will increase, either — 

(а) because they have to be won from a greater depth, or 

(б) because new sources of supply will have to be tapped at a greater 

distance from the factory f 

24. Have you found it necessary to draw supplies from new areas since the 
factory was established f 

25. Have you experienced any difficulty in obtaining leases or 
concessions for the collection of your raw materials ? If so, what was the 
nature of the difficulty ? 

26. Do you import any of your raw materials 1 If you do, kindly state 
whether you import them because they are not available in India at all, or are 
not available in the required quantity and quality and at reasonable prices. 

27. Do you get any special freight rate by sea, river or rail for your raw 
materials 1 Do you consider you are at any disadvantage in this respect ? 

III. — liABOlK. 

A. — Quarrij labotir. 

28. How many labourers are employed in extracting and collecting your 
law materials ? Please give for each year since the factory was estab- 
lished : — 

(a) the total wages bill for such labour, and 

(b) the average wages per man. 

The increases in the rates of wages (if any) during the interval should 
be stated, and the dates when they w'ere given. 

29. Have you any difficulty in obtaining such labour 1 If so, what ? 

30. Is the labour indigenous, or has it to be imported from other parts of 
India ? Whether the one or the other, is it always available in sufficient 
quantities 1 

31. Does this labour require any special training! If so, is it readily 
Gained I 
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B.—Fad^y ktotfr. 

32. Do the processes of manufacture require much expert supervision 
involving the anployment of skilled labour imported from abroad ? 

33. WTiat number of imported labourers are employed at present, and 
what would be the number required if the factory were worked to full capacity ? 

34. What progress ha.s been made since the factory was established in the 
substitution of Indian for imported labour ? Is it anticipated that eventually 
the employment of imported labour will be unnece.ssary ? What facilities are 
given to Indian worlcmen to acquire training in skilled work or for training 
Apprentices ? 

35. How do the rates of wagc.s paid to imported workmen compare with 
the rates [)aid for similar work in other countries ? 

36. What is the total number of Indian workmen employed and what 
are the average rates of wages of the different classes ? 

37. Please give for each year’since the factory was establi.shed : — 

(а) the total wages bill for Indian factory labour, 

(б) the average wage.sjier man in the different classes. 

The increases in the rates of wages ))etween the tw o year.s should be siated, 
and the dates when they were given. 

38. Is the Indian labour force sufficient ^ Is it drawn from the vicinity 
of the factory or from other parts of India ? 

39. Has it been found that the Indian labourer improves with training ? 
How does his efficiency compare with that of workmen in Western countries 
employed on similar work ? 

40. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour and for 
promoting its welfare in other directions '! 

IV.— Power (inciuwng fx'kl). 

41. Is the power used in the factory derived from electricity, or steam, or 
from some other source ? 

42. If electric power is used, from what source is it obtained and what is 
the cost p« unit ? How does the cost compare with the rates obtained 
elsewhere in India and in other countries ? 

43. If steam power is used, is coal the fuel employed ? If not, what is the 
fuel ? Is the latter available in sufficient quantities ? 

44. What is the total quantity of fuel required per unit of output whether 

for power production or for other purposes ? ’ 

If you .purchase electric current from an outside supply, please give also 
the number of umts required per unit of output in addition to the fuel used. 
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^'^5' ■ 45. From what distance isthefuelbroaffht, and what isthe froon-truck 
price in the case of coal, and in the case of other fuel at the sourc ! f supply ? And 
what is the cost of transport per ton in each case ? If fuel is ])ui’chased locally, 
what is the price per ton delivered at the factory ? 

40. Do you own or control your (^wn sources of supply of fuel 1 If so, 
how many years supply have you of the kind of fuel used by you ? 

47. If your fuel is wood, have you fjbtained arir concession from the Gov- 
ernment or other person ? ^\'hat i.s the royalty payaltle, and what are the 
conditions of the concession ? (Supply a copy of ytun- concession). 

V. — Market. 

48. What is the total Indian production of cement so far as it can be 
ftscevtaincd or estimated for each year since the factory was established i 

l!). What do you estimate is the total Indian demand for cement, Portland 
and other ? 

r.O. Is it likely that the Indian demancl 'will substantially increase in the 
near future ? If so, what arc the reasons for your belief ? 

■)1 . In what parts of India are your principal markets situated, and what 
are th" distances which separate them from the factory ? 

0 -. Arc there any markets in India in which, owing to their distance 
from the ports, you are more ea.si]y able to comjiete against the foreign manu- 
facture! ? If so, please state wliieh these markets are. and the approximate 
deniiind in each. 

53. Do you consider that the export of cement from India tonnj' foreign 
countries Ls probable ? If so. to what eouiitrie.s and what kinds of cement? 
Can you form any estimate of the quantities which India might eventually be 
able to e.xport ? 

.54. Is the cement manufactured by you piiiehased by (a) Government 
(h) Railways and (c) Public bodies, such as Municipalities and Port Trusts? 
If so, please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid during — 

(t) the war period 

(it) each of the last five years. 

Were the jirices received by you during the war the market prices then 
prevailing ? 


VI.— Foreign Competition. 

55. Which are the foreign coimtries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest ? 

56. Is the competition keener in some kinds or qualities of cement than 
in others I If so, please specify those kinds and qualitie . 

STB 
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67. Please state in mj^ect of tho!« kinds of canent wMch form the bulk 
of jour output — 

(i) The prices at imported cement has entered the country and 
b^ sold during; — 

(o) 1912, 1913 and 1914 

(l>) 1917 and 1918 

(f) 1921-22 ; 1922-23 and 1923-24. 

(it) The prices realised by yon for the sime kinds. 

If possible the f . o. b. price (in sterling) of import ed cement should be 
given and the following items shown separ.itch • 

Freight. 

Insurance and trade charges. 

Tus' oms duty. 

banding cliarces. 

If this is not possible, then please state the c. i. f. price plus Chistoms duty 
ane landing charges. 

68. From what sources is information obtainable as to the prices ct winch 
imported cement enters the country ^ How far do you consider the inform- 
ation obtained from these sources reliable ? 

r)9. How far are the quotations in the Trade Journals in accord with the 
prioos at which transactions actually take place < To what extent do such 
quotations form the basis of the terms on w'hich you voiirsolf do business ? 
Are the prices at which cement is acutally exported appreciably below the 
home prices quoted in foreign Trade Journals? If so, by w’hat percentage 
approximately should the quoted price be reduced ? 

60. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign produ" 
cars sell for export to India are unrenmneratiye, ? e., below the cxwt of produc- 
tion, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer ? If so, please 
state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

61. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest t 

62. To what causes do you attribute the low prices at which foreign 
cement has entered India since the war ? How far do you consider these 
causes permanent or temporary ? 

63. Please compare the freight you have to pay to reach your markets in 
India with the total freights — sea and rail — payable on imports to the same 
markets. 

64. Compare the Bail way freight paid by importers from the ports to 
aeleoted up-country markets and the Railway freights paid on the produce 
of your factory to the same markets. 

N.B. — ^What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the port, 
the names of the up-country station, the distances, rates peir maund per mile, 
hic. 


M3 T. B. 
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65. Have any instances recently come to your notice is which Continen- 
tly cement has re-exported from the United Kingdom as' British matm- 
factures ? If so, please give the evidence on which you rely, and 
whether you ascribe the fact to depreciated exchanges or to othCT causes. 

66. Do yon consider that, as compared with the foreign msnufactnrer. 
the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of the following 
pCints — 

(ffl) the cost of plant and machinery 
(f-) the cost of expert labour 

(c) the cost or efficiency of ordinary labour 

(d) the follcrtion and tran.sport of raw materials 

(f) the cost of raw materiaK and consumable stores 

(f) freiglitft or i'nial ed poods 

(ff) the maintenance of ttocks of spare p.artfi 

(/>) customs duty on importwl materials 

(i) the raising of capital. 

Where poHsitile, clePnde figurcf should be given, comparing the cost 
of ]/iRnt and I'.arhincrv erected in India witb tbecorres^ ending cosl in Western 
countries, or fompanua the wages f>f inu'orted ‘i.\])ert workmen in India with 
the wagea thev vonld dian in their ov.n < ountries. If there are seasonal ” 
diffunilties in connection v it h tiie collection and transport of the ra \ materials, 
tTiese should hi' e\])lamed. 

67. Vi lihh of the disadiantaores mentioned in your answ'or to question 66 
do you rc'gard as [ ernianent an 1 v hich as temporary Tot wliat period in 
your ojiiniou aic tli" leiupcrarv dihaiUantages likely to operate? 

68. To you consider that the Indian manufacturer of cement is at a 
disadvantage owing to . — 

{a.) the distance between the sources of fuel and the areas where the 
raw materials are found, and 

(6) the distance between the factory and the principal markets? 

VII.— Equipment. 

69. Do you consider that your factory is sufficiently large as an economic 
unit of production to ensure economy ? Wliat in your opinion is the smallest 
unit of production which can be operated economically under present-day 
conditions ? 

70. Does the manufacture of cement require the use of elaborate and 
expensive machinery ? 

71. 'What percentage of your total capital outlay has been incurred on 
plant and machinery ? 

72. Give a brief description of your plant and machinery, stating the 
number and makes of the princijial machines operated, and the dates on which 
they were first brought into use. 
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73. Do you conaidei your machioery and otlier equipmeut sufficiently up- 
to-date and efiffcient to enable you to compete euccessfuJly against the ford^ 
manufacturer t 

74. Is it a fact that during, and since, the war many improvements have 
been effected in cement making processes and machinery ? 

75. Have you, since 1916, adopted anv new y>roces.se8 of manufacture, .or 
have you installed new plant and machinery in replacement of, or in addition 
to, the old plant ? If so, give a biief dcseri])tion of them and state whether the 
results have fulfilled the expectations entertained. 

76. Do you cnnteuqfiate oitlii^r 

(ffl any impoitant replacement of tlie existing ))]anf in your factory, or 

(h) anv extension of the plant by the addition of new machinery ? 

"If so, please give parti cuhirs.' 

77. What paits of the machinery, if anv, are made in India 1 

YIII. — Capital Accoi’nt. 

78. What is the block value of your propertr, as it stood in your books at 
the end of the last complete year for wliich figures are a\ nilable, under the 
following heads 

{a) Leases and concessions. 

(b) Lands. 

(c) Buildings 

{(I) Plant and Ilaob.inery. 

(e) Other niiscellaneous as.set.s. 

79. Do the fisures giveninanswerto question 78 ripin-sent the actual cost 
of the various assets, or their value after de^ireciation lias been written off ? 
In the latter case, ydease state the total amount written off for depreciation 
since manufarture commenced, and in the former case the total of the depre- 
ciation fund (if any) which has been accumulated. 

80. Apart from any question of an increase in the replacement cost of 
plant and machinerv due to a general rise in the price level, are the suras 
actually set aside for depreciation since manufacture commenced equal to, 
greater than, or less tliau, the sums which ought to liave been set aside accord- 
ing to the rates of depreciation which you consider suitable ? (See Ques- 
tion 98.) 

81. What do you estimate would be the present-day cost under the heads 
{a) buildings, and (6) plant and machinery, of erecting a factory having the 
same output as your present factory 1 How does the figure compare with the 
block value of your present factory under tlie same heads ? Would the 
operating cost of a new factory established now be greater or smaller than 
yours ? 

82. Give brief particulars of the sums spent on the purchase of plant and 
machinery in each of the years 1917 to 1921, and the rate of exchange at which 
fundB were remitted. 

M3TB 



88. What ie the total (a) authorized, (b) subscribed, (c) paid up [capital of 
the Company ? How is it divided between Preference, Granary and 
Deferred shares ? 

84. At what rate of interest is the dividend payable on the Preference 
shares ? Are these shares entitled to ciunulative dividend.^ ? If so, state the 
dates on which they were first entitled to rank for dividends and whether any 
dividends are in arrears. 

85. Hndervhat conditions do the Deferied shares participate in the 
profits of the Coinfiany I 

86. Please prejjare a statement showinp for each year since the establish- 
ment of the Comj)any ; — 

(«) the amount of the paid u)> share capital (Preference, Ordinary and 
Dofened) lankin" for dividend, 

(!j) the actual amounts distributed as di\ idcmls on each class of capi- 
tal, and 

(e) the pereentatre on the paid up ^haie eajutal oi earli cla>ss which the 

dividend represented. 

87. What is tlie avera»e rate of dividend on the Ordinary sliares for the 
full period ? 

88. What is the amount of the dehentiire loan^ (if anv) raised bv the 
Company ? At vliat dates v ere they is-ued and vhat is the rate of interest 
payable If any fieriorl has been fixed foi tlie redemption of the debenture 
loan, it should be stated. Himilailv if a del . nture sinkbuT fiinfi been es- 
tablished. the annual rate of contribution <-1 ould he f/iven. 

89. Wliat is the amount of the I'esdae Fund (if any) cieatod by the 
Coni]iaiiy ? Has tins amount been aceunudated from surplus profits, or from 
other sotrices, e.q.. fry the issue of shares at a jrremium ? 

90. What additional ca])ital (if any) would it 1 e necessary to raise in 
order to carry out any scheme of rejilacemcnt or extension of plant which the 
Company contemplate i 

IX. - ('OST OF Pboductiox. 

The cost of jrroduction falls under two head.s - 
(u) Works costs, and 
(h) Overhead charges 

The latter head — overhead charges— includes ; — 

(f) Interest on working capital. 

(n) Depreciation. 

(Hi) Head office expenses and Agents ’ commission. 

The head ‘ Works Cost ’ covers all other expenditure on the production of 
• cement. The dividends on share capital are not included in the cost of pro- 
duction, nor is the interest on debenture and other loans in so far as the some 
so raised have been devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 



(«)Wowca cKjgTs. 

51. Hease fill tip the two Forms annexed to the qucstioniiiaire 
Works Goiste. 

the following explanations may be useful — 

(d) The Boatd are anxious to have as full information as possible regard- 
ing the cost of production, but they recognise the difiiculty which 
manufacturers may feel in disclosing to the public the details of their 
practice and their works costa. Great stress was laid on the impor- 
tance of publicity in paragraph 303 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report, and the Board also have explained the views they hold 
in paragraph 41 of their Third Report on the Grant of Protection 
to the Steel Industry It rests with the manufacturers themselves 
to decide what information can be given publicly, and nothing will 
be published which the witness desires to be treated as confidential. 
At the same time, the Board cannot base their recommendations 
merely on confidential information The publication of the details of 
the works costs of each firm may not be essential because the Board 
may be able by oomjiarison of the various figures submitted to 
arrive at a standard or average figure for each item. But it is very 
desirable that the total of the works costs should be disclosed in 
all cases 

(h) In Form I the actual expenditure of the year iindei the various 
heads should be shown. wherea.s in Form II it is the cost per unit 
of output that IS desired 

(c) Figures have been asked for for the first year of production and 

for 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24 If, however, the costs during 
the first year of manufacture are not regarded as typical, the 
figures for the next year may be given. For the post-war period, 
the figures of the last three complete years for which figures are 
available should be taken. 

(d) The figure given against raw materials should be the cost delivered 
at the factory, and will include the cost of all labour employed in 
collection or transport. The cost of such labour therefore is 
necessarily excluded from the item ‘ Labour ’ in the forms. 

(e) If at any stage of the process of manufacture materials are recovered 

and can be used again, the credits taken for such recoveries should 
be entered in the forms, and the manner in which such credits are 
taken explained. 

(fj In both Forms, Power and Fuel are shown as one item, but it is 
preferable (if possible) that they should be shown separately. 

92, Was the works cost increased in any of the years for which figures have 
been given owing to the fact that the factory was working at less than its fnH 
capacity ? If so, wfoch were the items principally affect^ ? To what extent 
#ilnild they probably have been reduced if a full output had been obtained I 
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93. Do you r^rd the works cost of the last year for which figures have 
t^n given as abnormally high for any other reason 7 If possible, f unush ait 
^mate of the works cost for some future year on the assumption that — 

(o) conditions are normal, 

(h) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 

94. Have you adopted a system of cost accounting ? If so, will you 
place before the Board, for examination and return, your cost sheets for the last 
complete year for which they have been prepared ? 

95. Are you in a position to furnish the Board with information as to the 
works costs of cement in any competing countr}' for any year since the war 7 

(b) Overhead CHARGES. 

(t) Depreciation. 

96. What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax 
authorities ? Do you consider that, in calculating the cost of prcxluction of 
cement, these rates of depreciation are suitable 1 If not, what rates do you 
suggest, and why ? 

97. What is the sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account — 

(o) if the assets are valued at cost, 

% if the assets are taken at their value after deducting all depreciation 
WTitten off up-to date ’ 

The depreciation should be shown separately for: — 

Buildings. 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation. 

Other plant and machinery. 

Other assets. 

If you consider that rates other than the Income-tax rates should be adopted, 
please calculate the sums required annually for depreciation at these rates also, 

9 \ Taking the figures given by you in answer to question 81 as the present- 
day cost of the buildings and machinery required for a factory having the 
same output as your present factory, calculate the sum required annually for 
depreciation at Income-tax rates and at the rat-es you consider should be 
adopted if you think the Income-tax rates are unsuitable. 

99. Taking the total amount of depreciation to be written off according 
to the various methods given in questions 97 and 9^*, what is the incidence 
per ton of cement : — 

(o) according to the present output of the factory (which should be 
stated), 

(6) according to the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant ? 

^ («) Working Capital. 

100. What is the wo 'king capital which the Company requires — 

(t) according to its present output, and 
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{ii) according to the outpat equivalent to its full capacity ? 

101. la the Company able to provide all the working capital it requires 
from share and debenture capital, or is it necessary to bonow' additional capital 
for this purpose •' 

102. If additional working capital has to be borrowed, what is the amount 
borrowed and the rate of interest payable ? 

103. Compare the working capital with the cost of one month's output 
|works cost only, excluding overhead charges). 

l(U. What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods held by the 
Company ? What pejiod normally' elapses between jiroductiun and payment ? 

1< 5. Do the Company find it necessarv to bold large .‘■tocks of coal or 
Taw materials ? If so, the average \alue of the stocks held should be stated. 

(ill) ,b/e»/.s'" CoHiiidsmm ami Bead Ojfict expenses. 

1*6 Has the Company a head office other than the office of the local 
management ? Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents ? 

K 7. If the answer to (n) is in the affiimative, state -- 
C) the annual anmunt ol the head ilhco expmxh'e, 

(i?l the Agen'’s comm’e'-ion 

h 8. How is the amount of the Agents’ comim.'-tiim determnu'd ^ 

109, What IS the ciwt -d - 
(t) Held office expenses 
(n) Agents' coinini^sion 
per ton of cement according to 
(i) the prchcnt output ; 

(»») the output equivalent to the full caoacitv of the plant ? 

X — Manufacturer’s profits, 

IK). IVhat rate of dividend do vui consider a fair return m Onlinary 
janil Dcfen'ed sli-ares * 

111. If yaiir Company contemplated the establishment of a new' cement 
factory or the purchase of new machinery' for the existing factory — w'hether 
by the way of extension or replacement — what rates of interest do you 
consider it would be necessary to offer on (a) Preference shares and (6) Deben- 
tures in order to attract capital, a.s‘iiming that the profits made in the 
industrv showed a ■■.ubetantial margin after providing the interest on the 
.existing shares or debentures ’ 

112. If it w'cre decided to issue Ordinary shares, what do you consider 
vrould be the mininuim probable return which would be likely to attract 
invest »rs ? 

113. What is the incidence per ton of cement of: — 

(a) the fair return on the Ordinary and Deferred shares as given in 
answ'ei to question 110, 
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(b) the full dividendft on the paid up Preference shares 

(r) the full interest on the dehentiires in so far .an the proceeds of the 
debentures have been devoted to fixed capital expenditure and not used as 
working capital ? 

N.B . — The figure should be given both on the present rate of output 
and the output crpiivalent to the full rapacity of the plant. 

XI.- Claim for Protection. 

114. Jn paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission laid (biwn 
three conditions whicli in ordinarv cases oiisht to lie satisfied be industries 
claiming pirotection. Do you lonsider that those condition.s are satisfied in 
the case of the cement industry ? And in jiartioular ; — 

A. Do you claim that the industry poBse.s8es natural advantages, such as 
an ahund.int suppilv of raw material, s, cheap power, a sufficient 
sup])ly of labour or a I}it"(' borne market t 

P. Do you claim that, uifhout the help of protection, the industry ig 
not likely to develop at all or is not likelv develop) so rapidly 
as is de.sirablc in the intcreat.s of I he romiry ? 

C. Do you claim rjiat rhe indu.'-trv will eventuallv be able to face world 
I omretition without protection ^ 

These conditions have been ap])roved bv the Government of India and 
by the Legislative \asenibly, and it is therefore of great importance to ascertain 
whether thev arc satisfied. If you consider that the cement industry fulfills 
these conditions, r)ie reasons for your opinion should be fully explained. 

11'. Do you claim that the cement industry satisfies either, or botli, of the 
conditions nientinnod in paragraph 08 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, 
t’l'a. — 

(r;) That the industry is one in which the advantages of large scale 
jiTodnefion can be achieved, and that increa.sicg outi)ut would 
mean increasing economy of production ? 

(6) That it is probable that in course of time the whole needs of the 
country could be supplied by the home pioduction ? 

116. Do you consider that the cement industry is of importance on national 
grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from economic considerations ? 

117. Do you consider that there arc any features of the industry which 
make it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions ? 

1 18. Do you claim that protective duties should ho imposed on cement of 
all kinds or only on such kinds as compet** wdtb Indian products ? In the 
latter case, please specify clearly the kinds of cement on which you desire that 
protective duties should be imposed. Can these kinds be readily distinguished 
for Customs purposes from other kinds ? 

119. What special measures (if any) do you suggest to safeguard 
the cement industry against under-selling by reason of ; — 

(а) depreciated exchanges 

(б) subsidized freights 

(c) any cause other than & reduction in the foreign cost ? 
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120. Wlt»t is the of ptotectton the indilstiy receives at preeeBfc 

4>*iQgto— 

(a) the (SKktmgChtBtoms duties, 

(h) kaosport charges between the country of production and the port 
, of entiy,. t.e., freight, insurance, trade charges and landing 
charges f 

121. What is the amount of the protection which you consider necessary { 

N.B . — ^The reasons for proposing the particular rate recommended 
sdionld be explained. 

122. Is it a fact that the productive capacity of the Indian cement fac- 
tories exceeds the total consumption of the country ? If so, how in your 
ojnnion will protection, if given, becedt the industry ? 



FORM i. 


Statemeni akmf^ 


ing tite total expenditure incurred on the produOim of cement 
during certain years, 

(See questioa 91.) 


. First year 

I of 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 

production. 






FORM II. 

fltak»mf fhouing the icorks oost ycr ton of cement. 


(See question 91.) 



First year 
of 

production. 

1 1921-22. 

1 

1 

1022-23. 

1923-24. 

(1) Matoriale 

(2) Factory labour . . 

(3) Power and fuel . . . . . . 

(4) Ordinary current repairs, and mainte- 

nance of buildings, plant and ma- 
chinery. 

(6) General sendees, supervision and 
local office charges. 

( 6 ) Misoellaneoue, e.g., rent, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. , 

(7) Any other single item not enumerated 

above which amounts to 5 per cent, 
or more of the total expenditure. 

Total 

Credit for materials recovered (if any) . . 

Nett total 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


i 

. 
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WtaaMNo. I. 

HwCmM PrUllMM f^wtfaad Ctmmtt UL 

A.— Wbithbi. 

SMemttd l.—Seplitt to Quetiiowuire from the Central Province* PorBaoi 
Cement CTotKfwny, Limited, dated Utk June 19H. 

Wn aa/jau heveirith onr asBiren to Ute quMtioniwire of tbe ¥miC 
Board. 

W« dMb« tl»t M far ae poasible the details of oor Jj^orfcs oosts should 
oot he pubUshod. 

A oopy of our miaiag lease, srhich is referred to in our anairer to 
qmatka SO, will be seat to you within a few days. 

Mr. Oi^tein, who has been in charge of the Bombay otEice sinoe IIJSS, 
wSB be in Sinln from the 26th Jane till tbe 28th June, and will be 
to answer nap questions which the Board may wish to pat to him. If 
aeoeaaary, Mr. <^tm can be in Simla earlier. Please let ns know when 
it wiU be ee n w aniw it for the Board to examine Mr, Captain/ 


Amimts ro tes QrasnomrAiss. 


1. The Company was registered as a pnbhc registered Company in 1219, ^ 
hot did not b^in to prodooe cement till the mi^le of the year 1923. 

St djxrat 60 per oent. of the shares are held by Indians. Tbe rest at the 
ihana are bold by Earopeaus resident in India. Two out of 3 Direetore 
are Indiana The partners in the Managing Agents* firm of Messrs. 
Mathradas Goenldas and Company are all Indians. The Manager and all 
wie staff in the bead office are Indians. The General Manager at the 
Works is an American. Besides tbe General Manager who is an American, 
tliera are only 3 Bwropeans employed at the Worlu. The rest of the staff 
is entirely Indian. 

8. The Company maaufaotures only cement for sals. 

4. The factory oommenoed to manofaeture cement regidarly on a oom- 
mardal haffis from about October 1923. 


0. The ftiH capacity of the factory is 100,000 tone of oemont oeenK 
year. 

8. The factory has not yet worked for a complete year. Since let Ootobar 
MSS nntil flat May 1034, tbe production of cement was 33,060 tons. 

7. Hu factory u situated at iLymore (Central Pnmnoee) near Jafcaid 
on the Beed Indian Bailway. 

(a) The faotmy is odrantegeondy situated u re^rds raw materi^ 
beoauM both lime stone and day, wbidi are the principal raw materials 
required Iqi a osment factory, are arailable in large quustities (m the 
(Do^pany’s own pn^wiy srithin a mile of the faotmy baBdingB. 

(b) fatten tb also advantageously situated in respeot <d vioini^ to 
the co nW le MB . Tlu flurhar oolliertea of Bewafa State and tiu Bewill 

of Hessn. VillMCa Limited are only about a hundred miles from 
Hu Bnihar coal is exclusivdy used to generate eH the power 
jA the fnctoip. Sosae first clou Jherl* coal from the ^ngoi eeaL 
la ewo naad; in .the SBiu at the fact^. The distance ef the laotMX 
upd enetSaWa ia wtout 600 miles, so that even aa regards Iht 
mBt bbe eMiiMtoe Of the factory u quite good. 

‘ to) the If j e h if drewr edwoirtafsoiudy situated aa regarto the mrkett 
4f iie Ue t toff ’Pnaieiel aad the Oentrd Previnoes. These, howestt, are 
WII toft iitototoiA silMIsiflt 
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The factory is not very near the important towns of Bombay and 
Cakutta, being abont 650 miles away frem either place. Still it is not badly 
situated as regards iheee important centres, apd as a matter of fact since 
the factory has been started the bulk of its production has been sold in 
the Bombay Presidency and Calcutta. 

(d) There is an abundant labour supply at the factory and from this 
point of view the factory is well situated. 

In our opinion the most important factors in selecting the site of a 
cement factory in India are (1) vicinity to the areas from which the Raw 
Haterial is drawn (2) vicinity to important markets and (3) vicinity to 
the coalfields. 

8. Since October 1923, when the factory began to work, it has produced 
23,050 tons of Portland Cement, which is the only kind of cement manu- 
factured at the factory. 

9. Our cement is well above the British Standard Specification. There 
are some changes necessary in the British Standard Specification as regards 
India and we understand these changes are at present under consideration. 

10. We are satisfied that the cement we are producing in our factory 
is equal in quality and appearance to the very best imported cement. 

Recently the Calcutta Port Commissionen after making enquiries about 
the quality of our cement purchased 5,000 tons of our cement which was 
required by them for ttic construction of King George’s Dock. The whole 
of this quantity was supplied between February and April 1924. After the 
whole quantity was supplied the Engineer in charge informed our represen- 
tative that the cement supplied was as good as any cement he had previously 
used. 

Our cement does not command anything like the same price in the 
market as the imported cement. The price realised for our cement' iu 
Bombay and Calcutta is between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 per ton less than the 
price of imported cement. 

This is due to the fact that the imported brands are well known and 
have established a reputation for themselves. Engineers and Contraetora 
have used these brands for years and years and have found them thoroughly 
satisfactory. They are naturally afraid to try a new brand of cement made 
in India probably as they think by inexperienced persons. Apart from this 
natural prejudice against a new and untried article, there is a belief in 
the mind of many engineers that Indian cements are not up to the highest 
quality of English cements and that it is not safe to use these Indian 
cements for important works. There may have been sqme foundation 'for 
this belief some years ago, but there is certainly no foundation for it: 
BOW. 

As this prejudice against Indian cements undoubtedly exists, the Indian 
Cement Companies are compelled to sell their cement cheaper than the 
imported brands in order to induce people to give the Indian cements a, 
trial. 

It is believed that this prejudice gainst Indian cement^ is slowly dying' 
out and that in a few years it will die out altogether. ^ 

It is only fair to point out, however, that the present great difference- 
in the markets of Bombay and Calcutta between the price of Indian cenmnt 
and imported cement is not due entirely to a preference for imported: 
cement on the part of the consumer, but is due in a great measure to the 
severe internal competition between the Indian manufacturers themselves. 
- If a stiff duty is put on Foreign cement entering the country, the people 
hi Bombay and Calcutta now using the imported brands of cement will he 
eompelled to use Indian- cements and will actually benefit financially'' by 
dining so. We feel confident that once these people use good class Indian 
eefiienta, they will be thoroughly satisfied with their quality. 

(Af. B . — ^The Continental cement imported into India does not commaift} 
anything like the same price as the cement from the United Kingdom. But 
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tba qaantitjr of Oiatinantal cement imported into India is negligible as 
compared with the quaiitit 3 r of cement from the United Kingdom. 

In the year ending 31it March 1923, 113,000 tons of cement were imported 
into India. Of this total as much as 95,739 tons came from the United 
Kingdom.) 

II. Raw Matkbialb. 

11. The raw materials used at our factory are limestone, clay and gypsum. 

12. (a) According to our present output (which we believe will work 
out at ahout 50,000 tons during the year) we should consume during a 
year 67,000 tons of limestone and 22,000 tons of clay and 2,200 tons of 
gypsum. 

(b) If the plant produces 100,0(X) tons of cement a year, which is its 
full capacity, it should consume 134,000 tons of limestone, 44,0(X) tons of clay 
and 4,400 tons of gypsum ordinarily. 

If, however, the consumption of limestone at our factory continnes to be 
what it is at present we shall require at least 150,000 tons of limestone to 
make 100,000 tons of cement. 

13. It requires 11 tons of limestone to make 1 ton of cement, but ttna 
raries with the material. The amount of clay necessary for making 1 ten 
of cement would he -45 ton. The amount of gypsum necessary to make 1 
ton of cement is 046 ton. 

The percentage of waste 

(a) before calcining varies with the material, 
fb) 30 per cent. 

(c) very small. 

At our factory the consumption of limestone is somewhat greater and we 
use about one and a half ton of limestone to make a ton of cement. 

14. This varies with the water content. 

16. Approximately 2,150 lbs. of clinker is required to make 1 ton of 
cement. 

16. All the limestone and clay required at the factory are to be found 
on the site quite close to the factory buildings. A map is attached showing 
the factory, the quarry and the clay fields. 

17. The limestone is at present collected by hand. But we have two 
BuCyrus shovels and by October next all our limestone will be obtained by 
means of these shovels. The limestone is transported from the quarr.v to 
the factory, a distance of about 6,500 feet in dump cars by locomotives. 
The clay is brought from 2 places. In the quarry the limestone itself is 
covered with clay. This clay is transported the same distance and in the 
same manner as the limestone. Our principal cinyfields are only about 6(K1 
feet from the factory. The clay from these fields is transported in hand 
carts. 

18. We pay for our lease a rent to Government of Rs. 5,500 a year and 
an extra sum of Rs. 6 per every acre worked for raw materials. 

19. The cost per ton of linfestone is high now but will go down considerably 
as soon as we begin to use our Buic.vrus shovels. 

20. We annex a copy of our lease. 

There is one clause in our lease from Government namely, clause 14 (b) 
of Part V which We think is unfavourable. This clause compels us to employ 
at the Works none but British subjects. This means in practice that we 
are compelled to get our experts from England and are prevented from 
employing American experts. Ordinarily speaking, we would prefer if 
possible to get our experts from England, b^ause for one thing the wages 
of an English expert are less than the wages of an American. The field 
for selection, however, is much larger in America than in England. This 
trill be easily realised when we remember that America produces moN 
eement than the rest of the world pot together. 

B 2 
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Oembnt experts of the right type are not easily procnraUe froffi En^hpd, 
especially nowadays when the English cement factories are working 3 shifto 
a day owing to the increased demand for cement in England. This is 
borne out by oar own experience. 

In April 1922 we dismissed the then General Manager at the factory and 
Were eonsequentiy urgently in need of another General Manager. We cabled 
immediately to our Consulting Engineers in England to send^ out a really 
good man as soon as possible. For about 4 months our Consulting Engineera 
tried bard to find a suitable man but were uhable to do so although at this 
time we were prepared to pay practically anything in reason for a really, 
good man. 

When we found that we Could not get a General Manager in England 
and that the work at the factory was suffering considerably for want of a 
General Manager, we got our present General Manager Mr. Austin from 
America. 

About six months after Mr. Austin’s arrival at Eymore, the Central 
Provinces Government wrote to us pointing out that we had committed a 
breach of a Covenant in the lease and that they had become entitled to 
forfeit our lease. We explained to Government that we had inadvertently 
overlooked clause 14 (b) of Part V of the lease and asked Gk>vernment to 
allow Mr. Austin to complete his 3 years’ agreement with the Company. 
Government then as a special case gave permission to us to retain Mr. 
'Austin until the expiration of his present contract. 

Again about 4 months ago we came to the conclusion that our Indian 
burners were not quite efficient and that it would be desirable to get out 
an expert burner from England. Although during the last 4 months we 
have sent several cables and written several letters to our agents on the 
subject, they have been unable so far to procure a suitable man for us. 

We submit therefore that it is a real hardship to us not to allow us to 
get out experts from outside England. As far as we know, the older Cement 
{Companies are not tied down by a similar restriction. 

21, 22, 23. Information is not available at the bead office. 

24. We have not had to draw our supplies of raw materials from a hew 
area. 

26. yje have experienced no difficulty in obtaining leases.- 

26. We do not import any of our raw materials. 

27. We get our gypsum by rail from the Punjab and from places near 
Jodhpur. The freight on this gypsum is fairly heavy. 


! III. LABOUR. 

51. Quarry Labour. 

28 — 31. Our quarry work is at present let out id eoDtractoffi wKd MBploy 
from 300 to 1,000 men. We shall be able to dispense with the contractors 
io » few months when our Bucyrua shovels are ready to work. 


B. Factory Labouf. 

32. The processes of manufacture require some expert supervisioff ifl> 
yolving tiie employment of a few men imported from abroad.- 

33. The General Manager and the Chief Chemist are the only 2 men at 
l^esent working at the factory who were imported from abroad. We con* 
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template bringing out a burner from England as soon as we can get one. 
We ought to mention that we have also working at the factory 2 Scotchmen 
who were engaged in India. One of these is occupying only a subordinate 
position. Even if the factory was working to its full capacity, there would 
not be any necessity to import any more labour from abroad. 

34. Our factory commenced working only last October, The General 
Manager at the Works has taken and is still taking great pains to train 
Indian labour. As a matter of fact, the entire skilled labour in charge of 
the Mills and the Kilns is at present Indian. The Chief Chemist has 
2 Indian Assistants working under him. 

Eventually it should be possible to work the entire factory with Indian 
labour. 

36. The wages paid to men imported from abroad are naturally much 
higher than the wages they would receive in their own country. 

36. The total number of Indian workmen employed at the factory is 
660. The total wages paid to them every month amount to Rs. 18,000. Xb« 
wages of Indian workmen vary from about Rs. 300 a month to atoht 
Rs. 16 per month. 

Part of the labour force at present is employed for finishing tiie cob* 
Btruotion of the factory. 

37. The total wages bill for Indian labour at the factory during the 
eight months since the factory has been working amounted to Rs. 1,47,688. 

A considerable amount of work at the factory is done through labour 
contractors such as quarrying limestone, transporting clay, loading and 
unloading wagons off coal. Gypsum and Cement, packing cement, etc. W» 
have paid during the last 8 months to such labour contractors about 
Ks. 80,000 in all. This is in addition to the factory wages of Rs. 1,47,688 
above referred to. 

38. The labour force is quite sufficient. The unskilled labour is drawn 
from the vicinity of the factory while skilled labour is drawn both from tb* 
vicinity and other parts of India. 

39. The Indian labourer improves considerably with training. We are 
informed that the present efficiency of Indian labour at our factory compared 
with labour in an advanced country like America is about 1 to 6. 

40. We have erected a considerable number of bungalows and chawls on 
our premises for our staff. With the exception of a few coolies who live in 
the neighbouring villages, the entire staff is accommodated on the premises in 
our bungalows and chawls. We provide medical assistance and drugs free 
of charge to the whole staff and their families. A school for the children 
of the workmen is also maintained on the premises. 


IV. POWER (INCLUDING FUEL). 

41. The power at the factory is derived from steam turbines generating 
electric power. 

42. The cost per unit of power at our factory which is about 8 piee per 
unit compares quite favourably, we believe, with the cost in other factories^ 

43. Coal which is the fuel employed is available in sufficient quantity. 

44. We require approximately half a ton of coal to make a ton of cemmt. 

'45. The Boiler coal which comes from the Burhar coalfields about a 
hundred miles from the Works costs Bs. 8 per ton f.o.r. colliery siding. 
The freight on this coal is Re. 8-3-0 per ton. The Kiln coal chiefly 
comes from the Bengal coalfields which are about 600 miles from the Works. 
The freight on this coal is Rs. 6-6-0 per ton. 

'46. We do not own or control the sources of our fuel supply. 

47. Nil. 
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V. MARKET. 

I 

48. Our factorjr has been working only since 1928. 

Our information, however, ie that the total amount 'of cement made in 
India in the year 1920 did not exceed 86,000 tons. 

In the year 1922, however, as a result of the extension of the old cement 
factories and the establishment of new ones, the production of cement in 
India rose to about 148,000 tons. During the year 1923 more new jplanta 
began to operate and in this year tlie production reached the figure of 236,000 
tons. It is quite certain that during the year 1924, the quantity of cement 
produced will be even greater than the quantity produced in 1923. 

49. We estimate that during the year 1923, the total quantity of cement 
consumed in India was about 340,000 tons (about 227,000 Indian and about ' 
113,000 imported). 

60. It ‘ is reasonably certain that the Indian demand for cement will in- 
crease vary substantially within a short time. 

Experience in Europe and America goes to show that the consumption of 
cement increases with great rapidity as a country advances. 

In the United States of America the production of cement in 1908 was 
4,244,600 tons. In the year 1913 the production had increased to 17,408,430 
tons. The industry was disorganised and the production fell considerably 
during the war. After the war was over, the industry recovered very quickly 
and by 1920 the production had gone up to 16,700,000 tons. In 1922, the 
production rose to about 19 million tons and in 1923 the production jumped 
to nearly 23 million tons. 

It ie important to remember that the export of cement from Amerios is 
very small. As a matter of fact in the year 1923 the imports of cement into 
America, which amounted to about 260,000 tons, substantially exceeded the 
exports. 

The figures for Canada are still more startling. 

In 1903 Canada produced only about 100,000 tons of cement but in 1913 
the producticm was 1,400,000 tons, that is the production in ten years 
increased 1-400 per cent. 

In Japan the production of cement has risen to about 2,500,000 tons 
a year. 

In India itself the consumption has more than trebled during the last 
12 years, and this in spite of the recent high prices of cement. la India 
in 1912 the consumption of cement was only just over 100,000 tons. In 
1920 it was about 200,000 tons. In 1923 it was about 340,000 tons. 

The quantity of cement that India is now oonsuming is ridiculously 
small, even when allowance is made for the comparative poverty of the 
people. India is advancing rapidly in all directions and the advance is 
almost certain to be accompanied by a larger consumption of cement. The 
new de-velopment schemes, which have been or are about to be undertaken 
in various provinces in India, must also lend to a much larger consumption 
of cement. Again the big drop in cement prices, which has recently tak«i 
place, is fairly certain to lead to an increased consumption. 

Having regard to all the above factors, we do not think it unreasonable 
to suppose that in 8 or 4 years India will consume at least, double the 
^MDtity of cement she is now consuming and that in 6 o? 7 years India 
viU conaume annually about a million tons of cement. 

61. Our most important markets are Bombay and Calcutta both of which 
places are about 650 miles from the factory. 

The markets of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces are much 
closer to the factory, but these are not important markets. 
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52. No dodbi are more eanil^ able to compete against foreign cements 
in al) markete which are at a distoBce from the ports, but our own vietr 
18 that at present these markete do not take any substantial quantity of 
imported cement. 

53. Export of cement from India is probable in the near fuluro to Ceylon, 
Singapore, Java and to East Africa, provided freight is obtainable at reaeonable 
rates. 4* things stand at present, 'the freight from Bombay to Colombo is 
the same as the freight from England to Colombo. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the quantity of cement that India 
could profitably export, but in our opinion in the near future the quantity 
is not likely to exceed 50,000 tons. 

M. Since October 1923, when we started manufacturing cement, the 
Calcutta Port Commiaaionora have purchased from us 5,000 tons of cement 
«t Rs. ^ per ton f.o.r. Kymore. 

Below we give a list of our contracts with Railway Compani^ : — 

East Indian Railway . 3,000 tons. Rs. 32 per ttm f.o.r. Kymore. 
Eastern Bengal Railway . 1,000 tons. Be. 34 do. 

G. I. P. Railway 750 tons. Rs. 32 do. 

VI. FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

55. In the cement trade in India, the competition from the United 
Kini^dom is most severe. During the year ending 31«t March 102.3 the total 
imports of cements into India amounted to 118,137 tons. Of this quantity 
05,739 tone camo from the United Kingdom. 

66. BractieoJlv the whole of the cement imported into India is Portland 
cement. Out of the total quantity of 113,137 tons of cement imported, 
112,4.58 tons was Portland cement. 

67. The f.o.b. price of British cement to-day is 88. 4(J. a barrel of 400 Ibe. 
which works out at £2-7-6 (about Rs. 35) a ton. The freight to Bombay is 
about 16*. 4d. tRs. 12.4-0) a ton. The duty is Rs. 9 a ton. The clearing 
charges would amount to about Rs. 2 per ton. 

The f.o.b. prices of ISntish cement during the years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 
1924 are given below ; — 




. Per ton. 

1921 


. £6-5-9 

1922 


. £3-12-7 

1923 

. 

. £2-12-9 

1924 

» • • •' 

. £2-7-6 


68. Information is obtainable from private sources. 

69. Nil. 

60. The following extract from the Associated Portland Cement, Ltd. 
Annual Report for 1923, dated 15th April 1923 also lends .support to the 
statement that British manufacturers export cement to India at prices which 
are unreonunerative 

“ To hold our old standing (export market) connections, it has been 
necessary to sell at not Works cost and occasionally even lower.” 

The prioe of cement in England for home consumption is from £2-18-0 to 
’£3-0-0 per ton, whereas the f.o.b. price of English cement for export to India 
is only from £2-6-8 to £2-10-0 per ton. 

61. Eoreigii competition is keenest in Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi. 
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the 2 years ending Slat March 1923 and Slat Mhroh lOM tiw 
following were the importe oi oenmt at the above poite 




1022-1923. 

1928-1924. 



Tons. 

Tons. 


Calcutta . 7 T . . 

, 62,081 

48,798 


Bangoon ....*. 

27,292 

26,790 


Madras 

18,666 

21,897 


Bombay . . ^ . 

17,406 

11,740 


Karachi 

8,771 

9,467 


62. We attribute the low prices at which foreign oement has entered into 
India since the war to low freights and to the world depression in trade. 

68. The freight wa have to pay to get our cemeot to Bombay is Rs. 16-3-0 
a t<m whereas (he freight for cement from England to Bcanbay is only about 
Bs. 12 per ton. The freight on our cement to Calcutta is Be. 11 a ton aa 
against Bs. 12 a ton which is the freight from England to Caioutta. The 
freight on our cement to Karachi is Bs. 28-4-0 a ton as against Bs. 12 a ton 
from England to Karachi. The freight on our cement to Madras is over 
Bs. 80 a ton as against about Bs. 12 a test from England to Madras. 

railway freight plus steamer freight with transhipmmrt charges on our 
cement to' Bangoon would amount to about Bs. 25 a ton. 

64. No information. 

65. We have no information on thie point, but we should lihe to draw 
'attention to the English export and import figures tor cement during the 6 
months ending June 1923. England imported during this period of six montihs 
71,249 tems of cement and exported during the same period 269,968 tooB. 

It must also be mentioned that in India English cement conunsnda a 
substantially higher price than Continental Cement. 

66. (a) The Indian manufacturer is certainly at a disadvantage as com- 
pared wito the foreign manufacturer as regards the cost of plant and machin- 
ery. All the plant and machinery for a cement factory has to be ordered 
from Europe or America. The ocean freights to India and the railway 
frmghts to the Works on a cement plwt amount to a considerable figure. 
Then there is the customs duty which is supposed to be only 2^ per cent, 
in all cases, hut which on many necessary parts ia l0VMd by the Customs 
Authorities at as high a rate aa 16 per cent. 

Hence the plant at site costs the Indian manufacturer much more than 
it costs his foreign rival. It should also be mentioned that the Indian manu- 
facturer in order to erect his plant has to import expensive expert labour 
from England or America. 

(6) The Indian manufacturer has naturally to pay much more for his 
expert labour, which he has to obtain from England or America, than hie 
foreign rival. We are paying our General Manager, who is an American, 
Bs. 8,800 a month, our Chemist an Englishman, Bs. 1,600 a month and our 
Chief Mechanical Elngineer, Be. 1,200 a month. 

The wages of a really good Chemist in England would not exceed £600 
a year. 

(c) Labour is cheap in India, but it is at presrait inefficient as compared 
with English-American labour. The efficiency of lndia|^ labour ia bound to 
improve os time passes. 

(d) There is no difficulty at our factory as regards the collection and 
transport of raw material. 

(c) The Indian manufacturer is at a considerable disadvantage as regards 
the cost of consumable stores. Most of these Btoree come from Europe or 
America and have to bear an import duty of 15 per cent. 

(/) In answer to question 03 wo have shown that the freight from our 
i^orks <to Bombay and other ports m India is higher than the frei^t (rom 
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Ekiglaad to tho Tndifln Ports- One of the reasons for the high freights is 
the fact that the cement has to travel by more than one Bailway line. 

If for example cement has to travel a distance of 500 miles along one 
railway line, the railway in question would probably give quite a substantial 
copoession and the freight therefore would be quite reasonable. But if 
cement faae to travel exactly the same distance of 500 milee along 8 separate 
railway linee, then probably we would not be able to get any concession 
whatsoever from any of the 3 railways with the result that the freight payaUe 
would be perfectly exorbitant. 

Thus our cement in coming to Bombay has to travel from Jukehi to 
Jubbulpore, a distance of 67 milee along the East Indian Bailway and from 
Jubbulpore to Bombay a distance of 616 milee along the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway line. The freight on cement for the 616 miles frcnn 
Jubbulpore to Bombay is Bs. 10>5.10 a ton, whereas the freight for the 67 
milee from Jukehi to Jubbulpore is as high as Rs. 4-13-2 a ton. 

(p) An Indian manufacturer must of necessity keep a much larger stock 
of spare parts than his foreign rival. 

(fc) The customs duty of 15 per cent, which is payable in India all 
stores and necessary materials wnich have to be imported is an additional 
disadvantage for the Indian manufacturer. 

(i) At present it is much more difficult to raise coital for an industrial 
venture in India than it is in England or America. 

67. The disadvantages in relation to the cost of expert labour and the 
efficiency of ordinary labour will to a large extent disappear within— eay— 5 
years. 

68. (a) The Indian manufacturers of cement in the Centra] Provinces and 
in Behar (Sone Valley Portland Cement Co-, Katni Cement Company, 
Jubbulpore Cement Company and the Cmtral Provinces Portland C^ent 
Co., Ld.) are not at any great disadvantage owing to the distance between 
the sources of fuel and the areas where the Raw Materials are found. 

(h) The Indian manufacturer in most eases is at a disadvantage owing to 
the distance from the factory to the principal markets. 


VII. EQUIPMENT. 

69. Our factory is quite large enough to ensure economic production. 
In our opinion, to ensure economic production, a factory should be able to 
produce about 40,000 tons a year. 

70. The manufacture of cement requires the use of very elaborate and 
very expensive machinery. 

71. The capital outlay on plant and machinery is 59 per cent, of the total 
capital outlay. 

72. At our factory there are 2 crushers made by Messrs. Allis CSialmers 
of America. The cement making machinery which has been supplied by 
Messrs. P. L. Smidth & Co. includes 2 kilns. The boilers have been supplied 
by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. Two 1,600 K. W- Turbo Generators have 
been supplied by Messrs. Metropolitan Viokeis. The electrical equipment 
including the motors have been supplied by the English Eleotrio Company. 
Our plant began operating about the middle of 1928. 

73. Our machinery and equipment is quite up to date. 

74. Nil. 

75. Our factory has been only recently erected and is up to date in every 
way. 

76. We do not contemplate any renewals or replaoemeuts. When the 
demand in India for cement oveit^ee the supply, we shall probably put 
in a third Kiln. 

77. No part of the actual maohinery in our factory is made in India. 
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vni. CAPITAli ACCOUNT- 

78. The block Tahie of our proporiy m it stood in our books on the Slst 
Munb 1W4 in : — 



Be. 

Leasee and ooBoessioas 

V . . . 6,00,000 

Land 

1,48,481 

, BuUdUigs .... 

. 83,28,171 

Plant and znaohinery 

. 78,2»,672 

Other MiseeUaoeous assets 

. 11^13,624 


1,26,84,801 

Additional Capital Expenditure up to Slit March 19SI (pending adjuttnenti}^ 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

(1) Buildings ... 

88,831 7 6 

Machinery and plant 

6,790 0 5 

Roads ...... 

4,900 0 0 

Railways ...... 

. 2,62,284 7 3 

Water Scheme 

40,428 4 0 


3,80,232 3 1 


(2) Unallocated Working Expenditure — 

Expenditure during the half-year to 30th September 

laea 

Interest on Debenture Loan from 1st April 1923 to 
30th September 1923 


Rs. A. p. 

71,179 0 11 
2,84,333 12 2 
3,156,612 13 1 


Besides the following item has not also been token under 
Block Account up to 31st March 1924, in our answer to 
, Qwstien 78. 


(3) Preliminary Expenses, Brokerage on Debentures and 
Debenture Expenses ....... 


Ba. A. p. 
1,85,410 14' 0 


Graud Total 9,21,165 14 2 


79 and 80. The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the aotuaf 
cost of various assets up to 31st March last. As the factory was under cons- 
tnictioa until recmitly nothing has been written oS for depreciation. There 
is' no depreciation fund. 

81. We estimate that the present day cost under the heads buildings, 
plant and msushinery of erecting a factory of the same capacity as ours would 
be — 


(a) Buildings about 26 lacks. 

(b) Maofainery about 60 lacks. 

Our capited expenditure on buildings is about 7 lacks more ahd on mac-hinery 
about 16 lacks more than the above estimate. The operating cost of a 
new factory established now will be equal to our operatiiig cost. 
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82. ffhe Company began the purchases of machinery from the year 1920 
oad the sums apent thereon since then are as follows ; — 


Rs. 

1920 14,47,869 

1921 15,64,828 

1922 12,48,124 

1923 1,83,560 


£3,60,000 were remitted to England duriivg the period September 1919 to 
April 1920 at rates of exchange ranging from 2 to 2/4, 3/4. The cost of 
remitting £3,60,000 to Liondoa was therefore only Bs. 33^20,884-10-2. The 
balance was remitted to England at 1 — 4 exchange. 

83. Company's capital: — . 

(а) Authorised capital 1 crore. 

(б) Subscribed capital ...... 60 lacks. 

(c) Paid up capital 60 lacks. 

There are no preference or deferred shares. The ordinary share ci^pitsl ia 
divided into 10,00.000 shares of Rs. 10 each ef which 6,00,00b shares have 
been issued and aubeocibed. 

84 to 87. No Dividend has yet been paid by the Company. 

88. Company's Debenture Loans amount to Bs. 60 lacks. 

The first Debenture Loan of Rs. 40 lacks was issued on the 6th of April 
1922. 

The second De'oenture Loan of Re. 20 lacks was issued on the 2nd of 
March 1923. 

Both these Debentures carry interest at the rate of 9 per oMit. per annum. 

The dates for their redemption are as follows : — 


First Debenture Loan of Rs. iO lacks. 

Date 


Series A. 

Rs. 

10 lacks 

of Redemption. 

1st January 1926. 

„ B. 


5 lacks 

. . . . . . Ist Jsinuary 1927. 

„ c. 

t» 

5 lacks 

1st January 1928. 

„ D. 

n 

5 lacks 

, 1st January 1929. 

„ E. 


5 lacks 

let January 1930. 

.. F- 

y 

5 lacks 

. . . . . 1st January 1931. 

„ G. 

ff 

5 lacks 

. 1st January 1932. 


Second Debenture Loan of Rs. SO lacks- 

Date for the redemption of the Whole of this loan of Bs. 20 lacks is let 
January 1928 or earlier. There is no Debenture Sinking Fund. 

The Trustees for the Debenture Holders, who entered into possession of 
the Company's property about the end of April 1923 as the Company was 
unable to pay interest on its Debenture Loan, have had to borrow further 
sums amounting in all to Rs. 11,60,233-14-5 for eompleting and w'orking the 
factory. 

89. No reserve fund has yet been created. 

90. The plant being quite new and up-to-date, replaeemMlt is not necessary. 
The plant was, however, originally laid out as a 3 Kiln plant and all the 
buildings have been constructed w^ih a view to accommodate and run a 3 
Kiln plant. If the cement trade in the country improves a 3rd unit could 
be added at an additional cost of only about Rs. 10 lacks. The installation 
of a third unit would increase the production of the factory by 50 per cent. 
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IX. COST OF PRODUCTION. 

(a) Works Costs. 

91. The 2 forms regarding Works costs duly filled in ore attached. It 
possible, we would wish that the details of our costs are not made public. 

92. Our factory which has been working only for the last 8 mcsiths is 
working at half its full capacity. If the factory was working at its full 
capacity, the total Works costs per ton would be reduced by alwut Bs. 2 or 
Be. 8. 

The principal items afiected would be items 2, 4, S and 6 in Forms I 
hnd U. 

98. Our Works costs will go down as our burners improve and get more 
production from the Kilns. Some improvement in this respect bos already 
taken place and more is likely to take place soon. Our cost of obtaining 
the raw material will also go down within a few months. Under both these 
heads the reduction in the ooet in the near future is not likely to exceed 
Be. 1 per ton. 

94. We have adopted a system of cost accounting from which we make 
up a cost report daily. If the Board desires it, we are prepared to place these 
cost sheets before the Board. 

95. We give below the cost of manufacturing cement in England in the 
year 1921, which is taken from “ The Engineer,*^ OctobM 1921 ; — 

COST OF MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT PER TON. 


Codl ® '£S per ton, London labour rates. 


£ «. d. 

Raw material delivered at Mill labour .... 010 

Soppliee — 

Powder, 2d. ....... a 

Oil and waste, 2d >000 

Coal, 2d J 

Fuel tor power — Coal @ 40 per ton .... 080 

Fuel for Kiln 0120 

Labour in Mill ........ 060 

Repairs and Renewals, Lubricants, etc. ... 020 

Gypsum ......... 006 

Superintendence Laboratory and Mill Offices . . 0 10 

Per ton . 1 12 6 


Final cost of one ton of Portland Cement placed on trucks ready for shipment- 

Manufacturing costs as detailed ..... 1 12 6 

Depreciation . . . . • • ... 060 

Selling charges ........ 010 

Interest on capital ....... 060 

Rates, taxes^insurance, etc. ..... 008 


Per ton 


2 4 2 
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FOEM I. 

Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of Cement 

during certain years. 


(See question 91.) 


— 

^ First year 
of pro- 
duction. 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1023 -24 

( 1 ) Raw materials 


1 

! 


Rs. 08,403 '60 

(2) Factory labour 




.. 50,584 -m 

(9) Power and fuel (including Kiln) 




2,20,0U-66 

(4) Ordinary current repairs and 
mainteuance of Buildings, plant 
and Machinery. 

i 



New Plant. 

(0) General services, supervision 
and local office charges. 


i 


Ka. 70,304 '90 

(0) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Muni- 
cipal taxes, insurance, etc. 


1 


23,460-36 

(7) Any other single item not enu- 
merated above which amounts | 
to 6 per cent, or more of the 
total expenditure. 

! 



83,446-37 

Oypsoffi and Stores Faching 10,639 | 
tons of cement. | 

i 

i 

j 



,. 1,18,226-69 

Total . 




Rs. 6,26,467-91 

Total froduotion or obugbt fob 
IBB YBAB. 




22,331 ton* 


N.B. — ^Total expenditure incurred on tlie production during six month* 
only I i-e., from Ist l^ovotnber 1023 to 30th April 1024. 








FORM n. 


statement ehonnn^ the works oosi per ton sf cement. 


(See question 01.) 


— 

First year 
of 

production, 

1021-22 

1922-23 

1023-24 

(1) Mnterinle 




2-018 

(2) Factor j labour 




2-26S 

(3) Power and fuel (including Kiln) 




0-896 

(4) Ordinary current repairs, and 
maintenance of Buildings, 
plant and Machinery. 




New plant- 

(6) General eervices. Supervision 
and local Office charges. 




3-148 

(6) Miscellaneous, e.y., rent. Muni, 
cipal taxes, insurance, etc. 




1-060 

(7) Any other single item not enu- 
merated above which amounts 
to 5 per cent, or more of the 
total expenditure. 


1 

1 


8<737 

1 

Oypsnm and Stores Packing . 




7-148 

Total . 




20-862 

Credit for materials recovered (if 
any). 




Nil. ■ 





Nett Total 




20-862 


Arernge cost per ton during 6 monthe, i.e,, from KoremW let, 1938 to 
80th September 1924. 
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(6) OvmHiAS Cbaboes. 

(t) Depreeiation. 

9S. Our informaiitBi is that the rates ot depreciatioii allowed by Income^ 
Tsuc Authorities are as shown below ; — 

Buildings, 8^ per cent. 

Plant and machinery, 7^ per cent. (Special rate for Cement Workfl 
using Rotary Kilns.) 

Roads and railways, 10 per cent. 

Water scheme, per cent. 

Electric lighting and installation, 7^ per cent. 

Furniture, 5 per cent. 

We consider these are not unsuitable rates. 

9t. ’('d) The total sum required annually for depreeiation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account comes to Rs. 7, ,55,746 when all the assets 
are valued at cost. This is made up as under : — 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

On buildings 


• a 

a?,079 

6 

0 

On plant and machinery 

• 

• 

. 5,64,718 

2 

0 

On other assets 

• 

• 

. 1,07,948 

11 

0 



Total 

. 7,55,746 

3 

0 


97. (.h) The lactory being newly erected nothing has been written off for 
depreciation since its formation and therefore all the assets appear at cost. 

98. Taking the figjires given by us in answer to Question 81 as tha 
present day cost of the buildings and machinery required for a factory having 
the same output as our present factory the sum required annually for degre« 
elation at Income-tax rates would be: — 

Be. 

Buildings 65,000 

Plant and machinery 4,50,000 

Other a.saets 1,07,948 


Total . 6,22,948 


99. Taking the total amount of depreciation to be written off according 
to the methods given in our answers to Questions 97 and 98, the incidence 
per ton of cement would be : — 

(a) According to the present output which is estimated to be 50,000 

tons per year. 

On the basis of our answer to Question 97 = Rs. 15-1-10. 

On the basis of our answer to Question 98=Rs. 12-7-0. 

(b) According to the output equivalent to the full capacity, viz., 1,00,000 

tons per year. 

Oq the basis of our answer to Question 97=:Bs. 7-8-11. 

On the basis of our answer to Question 98=Rs. 6-3-0. 

(if) IForlingr Capital. 

100. According to the present output, the working capital required by 
the Company is about Rs, 8 lacks. 
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'iWMordiiig to the output equivalent to its full capacity the Working 
Capital required by the Ouupany would be about Rs. 12 lacks. 

101. The Company is not able to provide all the working capital it 
requires from Share and Debenture Capital. It has therefore become neoes> 
sary to borrow additional Capital both for completing and working the 
factory. 

102. nie additional Capital borrowed to date only for working the 
factory is Rs. 5,45,233. The rate of interest payable on same is 0 per 
cent, per annum. 

103. Our Working Capital is about Rs. 8 lacks. The coat of one 
month’s output (excluding Overhead Charges) comes to Rs. 1,21,000. 

104. The average value of stock of finished goods held by the Company 
is Rs. 2,12,000. 

The period that normally elapses between production and payment is 
from 3 to 6 months. 

106. The Company finds it necessary to hold large stocks of coal and raw 
materials. The average value of these stocks held at the factory amounts 
to Rs. 1,27,000. 

(iii) Agenta’ ComlfKiaaion and Head Office expenses. 

106. The Company has a head office in Bombay other than the office of 
the local management. This office would ordinarily be under the control 
of the Managing Agents, but is at present under the control of the 
Trustee for the Debenture Holders. 

107. (i) The annual amount of the Head Office expenses is about 
Rs. 66,000. 

(tf) According to the articles of Association, the Managing Agents are 
entitled to Rs. 61,000 a year and ten per cent, of the profits. (H.S . — No 
remuneration has as a matter of fact been paid to the Managing Agents 
since January 1922.) 

108. Please see last answer. 

109. (t) The cost of Head Office expenses per ton of output according 
to the present output is approximately Rs. 1-2-0 per ton and would be 
only nine annas per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity. 

(w) The cost per ton of the Managing Agents’ minimum remuneration 
according to the present output would be about Re. 1 per ton and would 
be only 8 annas per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity. 


X. MANUFACTURER’S PROFITS. 

110. We would consider a return of 10 per cent, on ordinary shares quite 
a fair return. 

111. If we contemplated the establishment of a new cement factory 
under present conditions in the financial market we would have to offer 
9 per cent, on Preference Shares and 8 per cent, on Debentures. Under 
normal eonditiona we would probably be able to get the money at one per 
cent. less. 

112. The minimum probable return on ordinary shares likely to attract 
investors would be 10 per cent. 

113. (o) The incidence per ton of cement of a fair return on the Ordinary 
Shares would be according to the present output Re. 12 per ton and Rs, 6 
per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity. >- 

(b) yu. 

(e) The incidence per ton of Cement on the Debentures would be accord- 
ing to the present output namely Rs. 11 per ton and nearly Rs. 5-8-0 per 
ton if the factory was working at its full capacity. 
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XI. CLAIM ton PROTECTION. 

• 

114. We are of opinion that ® conditions laid down in paragraph 

D7 of the report of the f'lscal Cdfflpission are satisfied in the case of the 
Cement Industry. 

The industry is certainly an infant industry and there can further bo 
very little doubt that the industry is one which is suitable for the 
country. 

A. The industry undoubtedly possesses natural advantages. Raw 
materials namely limestone and clay of very good quality are available in 
abundant quantity and can be won at very small cost. 

Suitable coal also both for power and for burning in the Kiln is available 
in India in very large quantities. In many places, such as the Central 
Provinces and Behar (Sone Valley) limestone of a good quality is found in 
close proximity to coalfields. This is a great advantage. 

The Burhar coalfields are quite close to the cement factories in the 
Central Provinces and the Bengal coalfields are fairly close to the Sone 
Valley Cement Company’s factory at Japla. 

There is an ample supply of labour available in India for the industry 
both skilled and unskilled. Even now when the industry is in its infancy, 
not more than 4 of the officers employed at a cement factory in India need 
be non-Indians. 

There is already a fairly g^d demand in India for oement, but the demand 
is sure to he much larger wiHiin a few years. (See reasons given in answer 
to Question 60.) 

B. We certainly maintain that the industry is not likely in India to 
develop without protection. In one sense no doubt there has been a great 
development in the cement industry within recent years because within the 
last 4 years at lea.st 5 new cement factories have been erected in India. If 
increase in a country of cement making machinery means the development 
of an industry, then no doubt it can be argued there is no room at 
present for any further development in the Indian cement industry. But 
what is the good to a country of machinery which is not working and which 
cannot work because of the importation in the country of foreign cement. 
To-day most of the factories in India are working at only half their full 
capacity and several of the factories have had to be shut down for months. 
We submit that the development of an industry in a country means in- 
creased production in the country of the product of the industry. Wo 
think it will be generally admitted that without protection there is no 
chance of an appreciably greater production or development in the cement 
industry. 

It is reasonably certain that unless tho industry receives protection, 
several of the factories will cease operating altogether and the Companies 
owning them will have to go into liquidation If this were to happen, it 
will have a highly prejudicial effect on industrial enterprise generally in 
India. 

If the cement industry gets protection immediately, it can be predicted 
with reasonable certainty that the industry in a few years will develop 
with astonishing rapidity. 

To put the matter briefly, the iconntry produces to-day about 230.(X10 tons 
of cement. There is a reasonable certainty that the production in India will 
increase with great rapidity with protection and that without protection 
the production will not increase at all to any appreciable extent, for 
years. 

C. The cement industry, there is no doubt, will very soon be able to 
face world competition without protection. 

Even now es far as prices and quality are concerned, it is .able to face 
foreign competition in most places in India though not ip ail. , 

c 
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The wost of prodo'diill; in n^ny fftCtoriee is high because the 

factories are not working at their full capacity owing to the impossibility 
under the present conditaona of marke^^ their whole production. This cost 
M sure to come down when these fattRies work at their full capacity. 

The cost will also further go down in a few years when the labour 
becomes more efficient. For example, it is possible that a burner who 
to<4lay produces 100 tons of olinker a day will 2 years hence produce in a day 
120 tons with the same amount of coal. This will make a big difference in 
the cost. 

115. Vi’e most emphatically claim that the cement industry fulfils both 
the conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the report of the Fiscal C!!om- 
mission. 

(a) The cement industry is certainly one in which the advantages .of 
large scale production can be achieved and in which increased output would 
mean iucressing economy of production. Increased production as a rule 
in all industries makes for cheaper cost and the cement industry is certainly 
not an exception to the fUle. 

As pointed out above, the cost at present in many of the cement factories 
is higher than it need be because the factories are working at only about 
half their full Capacity. 

(h) Elvuh to-day the posaible output of the cement factories in India is 
not only sufficient to Supply all the needs of the country but is in exress of 
such needs. 

Vfe submit this is a very strong reason wh^ protection should be granted 
to tbe Cement industry. As explained by the Fiscal Commission in their 
report, the burden on tbe consumer which is the chief objection to protec- 
tion !b practically nil in such a case. 

The internal competition at present in tbe cement industry is so severe 
that manufacturers of cement are compelled to sell practically at cost 
prices and in many cases well below cost prices. 

116. The cement industry is an industry of great national importance and 
may fairl.y be said to be a hey industry. Cement is in a sense the raw- 
material of every industry, because all factory buildings now-a-days require 
a lot of cement for their construction. 

The cement industry is also important from the point of view of national 
defence. Modem warfare cannot very well be carried on without cement. 
During the war the output of the Cement Companies working in India was 
therefore controlled by Government who required the same for the purposes 
of the war. Even at present a eonsiderable quantity of cement is being 
need by the Military Authorities on the North East Frontier. 

Cement is moreover required in largo quantities by Government Depart- 
ments for works of public Utility such as Irrigation Works, bridges, docks, 
reclamation works, etc. 

W© submit therefore that the oetnont industry is an industry of great 
nationM in^nirtence and that it is ffibih necessary and desivahle for India 
to have a cement industry. 

A country krhich is dependent on foreign countries for its supply of 
iDement would be in a truly Jfeadral condition in times of war when the 
foreign supply is entirely cut off or at any rate considerably curtailed. 

117. There is this feature of the cement industry which makes it 
patticularty suitable tor a country like India, that it is quite possible for 
Indians even in their present state of industrial efficiency with the assis- 
tance of 2 or 3 foreign experts to make cement of the very highest quality. 
We believe this is not .y^ possible in the Iron and Steel Industry, nor 
even in the Textile thdunry of India. 

118. During the last year, imports of Portland cement amounted to 
li’2,4S6 tohS, whilst the import of other kinds amounted to only 679 tons. 
It may be argued tl^t to protect tw Indian industry, it is necessary to 



tmpose protective datiee only ^ Portland cement. Bat havi^ regard 
the Very small quantity of other kinds ot cement imported and the practical 
difficulties of havii^ different import duties on different kinds of csement, 
We think that it is desirable that a duty at one uniform rate should be 
levied on all cements imported into f^e country. 

119. To safeguard the industry against sperial risks of the kind here 
enumerated, wo would suggest that the Bxecutive in India should he em- 
powered to increase the protective duty at its discretion. 

120. (a) The existing duty on imported cement at present amounts to 
Rs. 9 per ton, at the rate of 15 per cent, on a tariff value of Ra. 80 per 
ton. 

(h) The Indian oement indnstry in the important markets of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Rauigoaa receives absolutely no protection, because 
of tbe transport chaigos payable on foreign e^eut to bring it from the 
Country of production to an Indian port. As a matter of fact, in mcrt 
cases, these transport charges are less than the railway freights from the 
Indian factories to these ports. (See answer to Question 83.) 

l4l. To pretect the Indian cement industry adequately, it is necessary — 
we suhmif^^hat an import duty of at least Rs. 25 per ton should be 
levied on all cement imported into India. 

As explained in onr answer to Question 10, the Indian manufacturer 
has to sell his cement cheaper than the imported oement. To-day at the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi Indian cement is being sold at about 
cost price and in some cases even below cost chiefly because of the severe 
internal competition, with the result that there is a difference of between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 a ton between the price at these places of Indian cement 
and imported cement. 

In spite of this difference in price at Bombay, Calcutta end Karachi, 
some people prefer to buy the imported article, especially those who have 
to buy small quantities. If tbe duty on imported cement is increased by 
Rs. 16 a ton, the difference between the price of Indian cement and Imported 
cement will be much greater than it is, and these people will thus he induced 
to give tbe much cheaper Indian cement at least a trial. We are con- 
fident that once these people give a fair trial to Indian cements, they will 
never in future be willing to pay more for imported cement. 

At present it is impossible for the Ini^an manufacturer to sell cheaper 
than the foreign manufacturer in Madras and Rangoon, because of the 
heavy freights paj-able to transport Indian cement to these places. But if 
the duty is increased by Rs. 16 a ton, the Indian manufacturer, if he is 
content for the present to make little or no profit, will be able to sell his 
cement even in those markets cheaper than imported oement. 

An import duty of an additional Rs. 16 a ton will not impose at a 
heavy burden on the consumer. At present out of the total import of 
113,137 tons of cement, 65,004 tons are imported into the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi. Now it is fairly certain that at present in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi the price of cement is not regulated by the price of 
the imported article, but by the internal competition. If as a result of the 
increase in the duty consumers in Bomba.v, Calcutta and Karachi are com- 
pelled to use cheap Indian cement, there will be no financial burden (w 
them, because they wiH be pa.ving less for the Indian cement which they will 
be practically forced to use than they would have paid for tbe imported 
cement without an increase in the duty. 

It must be admitted that, as regards the balance of 4S,138 tons which 
enters India through the ports of Rangoon and Madras, there wiU be a 
burden on the consumer. The burden in these cases, it is sutaiitted, will 
not be more than Rs. 10 p^r ton, although the duty will he increased by 
Rs. 16 a ton. The reason for this is that the Indian manufacturer will be 
bound to sell his cement substantially cheaper than the imported article. 
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The total burden on the consumer therefore, it is estimated, will be less 
than Rs. 5 lacks a year. It is submitted this is a very small price for the 
country to pay for the protection and development of a very important 
industry. 

122. The present productive capacity of the Indian cement factories now 
working is about 550,000 tons a year as against the total consumption in 
the country of only about 340,00() tons. 

At present the Indian manufacturers are able to sell only about 227,000 
tons of cement a year. As they cannot sell more they have to restrict 
their output to this quantity. The result is that many factories have to shut 
down for several months in the year, while others have to work at only 
half their full capacity. The costs of production therefore in the Indian 
cement factories are higher than they should be. 

If the protective duty imposed is sufficiently high to keep out the import- 
ed cement altogether, the Indian manufacturer will be able to produce and 
sell 113,137 tons more of cement than he is doing at present. This will 
mean an increase of exactly about 50 per cent, on the present production. 
The production and sale in India of this extra quantity of cement will 
just about enable the new cement factories of India to keep their heads 
above water .during the few years which must elapse before the demand 
overtakes the supply. 

To put the matter shortly, protection will enable the Indian industry 
to produce and sell 50 per cent, more cement than it is doing at present 
and will thus be of great benefit to the industry. 


Statement II. — Additional information furnished by the- Central I’rnvinrrs 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, in accordance, with the. request made 
by the Tariff Hoard during the oral examination of Mr. Captain, dated 
Bombay, the 7th July 192i. 

1. Our cement has been tested both by the Government Test House, Alipore, 
and by Mr. J. Alexander Mitchell who teste all cement used by the Bombay 
Development Department. 

Copies of the Reports on our cement made by the Government Test House 
and by Mr. Mitchell are annexed* hereto and collectively marked with the 
letter A. 

2. The cost of a new empty barrel of cement in England is from 2«. 3d. 
to 3«. 3i2. A barrel ordinarily contains about 400 lbs. of cement. 

3. In the details of the cost of production furnished with our 1st state, 
ment, we showed an amount of Rs. 83,446'37 as the cost of Gypsiim and 
stores. Of this amount, Rs. 89, 406 95 was the cost of Gypsum and 
Rs. 44,039'42 was the cost of stores. 

4. Our Cost Sheete* for tlie six months ending 80th Ajiril 1024 are annexed 
hereto and collectively marked with the letter B. 

5. During the six months ending 30th April 1924, we paid to labour con- 
tractors for packing and loading cement Rs. 2,828-0-5. 

6. Hereto annexed aud,,marked with the letter C is a statementf classifying 
the Indian labour employed at Kymore and showing the wage's paid to each 
class. 

7. Up to the 3t)th September 1923, the total amount paid by the Company 
lor ocean freight and insurance on machinery, etc., was Ra. 3,12,409. Tho 
total amount of the railway freight in India paid by the Company on machinery, 
etc., up to the 30th SeptemV>er 1923 was Rs. 2,24,001. The total amoulit 
paid by the Company for customs duty and clearing charges on machinery, 
eic., up to the 30th September 1923 was Ks. 4,54,467. 


• Not printed, 
t Printed aa Appendix I. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Statement classifying the Indian labour employed at Kymore and shouting the 
wages paid to each class. 

Total Indian labour numbers ...... 650. 


Designation. 

Medical Officer . 

Foremen . . . t 

Chemists .... 
Shift Engineers . 

Cement Testers . 

Fitters and Blacksmiths 
Electric Machinery attendants 
Kiln Burners or attendanta 
Head Burner ... 
Skilled Labourers 
Semi-skilled Coolies . 
Carpenters 

Ma.sons .... 
Pump attenders . 

Firemen and Greasers 
Millers for Raw Mill, Cement 
Coal Mills 

Coolies . . T . 

Female Coolies 
Clerical Staff 


Kate. 

Ra. 350 per month. 

Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 per month. 
Ra. ISO to Rs. 250 per month. 
Rs. 125 to Rs. 150 per month.. 
Ra. 25 to Rs. 40 per month. 

Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-6-0 per day. 

Re. 1-2-0 to Rs. 3 per day. 

Rs. 2 to Re. 2-8-0 per day. 

Rs. 5 per day. 

Re. 1-10-0 to Rs. 2 per day. 

Be. 1 to Bo. 1-8-0 per day. 

Re. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 per day. 
Re. 1-4-0 to Re. 1-12-0 per day. 
Be. 1-8-0 per day. 

Be. O-lO-O to Re. 1-8-0 per day. 

Re. 0-12-0 to Re. 2 per day. 

Re. 0-7-0 to Re. 0-10-0 per day. 
Re. 0-4-6 to Be. 0-5-6 par day. 
Bb. 40 to Rs. 225 per month. 


Mills and 



B. ORAL. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Evideace of Mr. H. S. CAPTAIN, Manager. 
Re4;arded at Simla on the 27th June 1924. 

President . — Will you teJl us what exactly your position is in the Company P 

Mt. Captain . — At present I am working for the trustee for the debenture 
holder. 1 am managing on his behalf in fiombay. I am in charge of the head 
office. 

Mr. Gintoafa.-— "Who are the tnistece for the Debenture holder? 

Mr. Captain. — Mr. P. E. Dlnshaw is the sole trustee for the Debenture 
holder. In fact he is the only debenture holder just now. He has bought 
out the other debenture holder, Mr. Mulraj Khotftvv. 

Mr. Gtnicala.— What about Mathradas Gocuklas and Company? 

Mr. Captain . — They are the managing agents. 

Mr. Ginuala . — Have they any interest in the company? 

Mr. Captain .—They are not managing just no", . In the partnership firm 
of Mathradas GocuJdas A Co., Mr. F. E. Dinshaw was a partner. The firm 
consisted of, Mr. Mathradas Goculdas, Mr. F. £. Dinshaw and Mr. Mulraj 
Khataw until he resigned, and this continued until the end of April 19211 
when the company was unable to pay interest on tlio debenture loan, and 
the trustees for the debenture holders entered into possession and started 
working the company. The company bad no money to go on working. It 
had no money left even to pay the ordinary wages, etc., and in order to 
keep the undertaking going the trustees took p^msession. 

President . — In that ease the debenture holders are people wlio have been 
connected with the company from the start? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President . — That is to say, they tried to get the enterprise on its legs, and 
for this purpose were ready to put more money into the compBUiy. 

Mr. Captain . — I should like to qualify my statement in this way. They 
were not connected with the company from the beginning, but from the time 
when Mathradas Goculdas became managing agents, t'.e., from January 1922. 
Befco'e January 1922 Messrs. Bum A Co. we.re the managing agents. The 
company was short of funds and required a big debenture loan, and Mathradas 
Goculdas & Co. procured the debenture loan and they became tbc uiaiinging 
agents. 

President . — They were not shareholders before that? 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

President — I would like in the first place to say that we are very much 
indebted to the company for the very f-jll statement of their case, because 
it makea the oral examination a good de.il easier. Nearly all the important 
facte ore already down, and the oral examination therefore will bo directed 
chiefly to clearing up certain points, ana to amplifying what you have, 
writtm on others. Before I begin to ask my quc.stions, I think perhaps 
we might deal with the question of publicity. How far are you prepared 
to disclose figur(>e as to your costs? 
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Mr, Captain. — We hate eaid this that, ae far as possible, we would like 
the details not to be disclosed, but we do not mind the actual ilgure of the 
cost being disclosed. _ But if you think that we should disclose all the parti- 
culars, we do not mind evan that. 

President. — In the first place, I take it, you have no objection as rogftrds 
tho overhead chargee, because most of the figures could be deduced by a little 
arithmetic from the reports to the shareholderj. 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

President. — There remains tho qtiMBtion of the works costs. Undoubtedly 
the feeling of the Board is that we should like to have everything published, 
as far as possible. On the other hand I do not feel personally that I can 
press you beyond a certain point, because, although you may agree to disclose 
all the figures, some of the other ^rms may refuse. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So far as you are conoemed you are at prnsant in the hands 
of tlio debenture holders, and therefore in your case publicity will not necessa- 
rily be a disadvantage. 

Mr. Captain. — Except that it shows our rivals exactly what our coets are. 

Mr. Oinwala. — One reason I am anxious that you should allow us to 
publish all the figures is that looking theee figures and comparing them with 
other companies' figures, your figures seem to be more favoursble, and we 
cannot ask these companies any question why their figures happen to he 
higher without referring to yours. It is very fortunate that you are the 
first to be examined and your figures are slightly lower than those of some of 
the other companies. 

Mr. Captain. — Very well, I do not mind- 

President. — You are prepared to let them all go in? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. , 

President. — The final responsibility must rest with you. 

Mr. Captain. — I know. 

Mr. Oinwala. — As you know evtmtually the Legislative Assembly and tho 
Government of India are the final arbiters in this case, and it is essential 
that they should know everything that they would like to know before they 
make up their minds. 

Mr. Captain . — Very well. 

President. — Thank you. You have told us in answer to question 7(ai 
that limestone and clay are available in large quantities on tne company’s 
own property witliin a mile of tho factory buildings. Have the company 
formed any estimate as to the total quanUty of matoriala to be foqnd withia 
that radius? 

Mr. Captain . — I cannot say that we have made a very accurate calculation, 
but we are satisfied that there is (juite enough there to keep us going for 
about 50 to 60 years. 

President. — Within a radius of one mile? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — I had to put this to you because, in answer to question 23, 
“ How many years supply of your principal raw materials have you secured?” 
you merely say that information is not available at the head office. 

Mr. Captain. — We had not very accurate information. Our chemist has 
made borings, and he feels that there is enough there to last for 50 years. 
Perhaps it is not os accurate as be might have done it, but for practical 
purposes we know the raw materials will last there for 50 or 60 years. 

President. — Is that on the basis of an axmuol outturn of lOO.OQO tons? 

Mr. Captain . — Yes. 

President. — You do not antioipate that after a time you will have to 
bring your materials from a longer distanoo, whicl\ would raise your costs? 
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Mr. Captain, — No. Th« cost of raUing limeBtone may go up a bit, becauM 
when we go down deeper it may ooet us a li|;tle more, out I do not think 
it will make an appreciable difierenoe — 8 annas a ton at the most. 

Pretident. — You do not anticipate any considerable increase in your coats? 

Jtfr. Captain. — ^No. , 

Pretident. — In answer to question 7(b) you say that you bring your coal 
for power from the Bewab collieries, and that you require a certain amount 
of Bengal coal from Jheria for the kilns. Later on you have given us the 
quantity of coal that you require par ton of cement. How much of the coal 
do you require for your kilns and how much for power? 

Mr. Captain. — I can give you figures. Roughly speaking with our present 
production — we are only working our plant to half its full capacity — the 
consumption for power purposes is about l.OOCi tons a month and for kilns 
very nearly 1,500 tons a month. 

President. — About 8/5 \^11 be Bengal coal and 2/6 will be Rewah coal? 

Mr. Captain. — That is right, but we are trying to make eiperiments also 
whether we cannot use this coal whic-li is ncui<^r to us for the kilns also, 
and wo are miring the two coals oe a matter of fact at present. 

President. — Are you using about half and half from these two sources? 

Mr. Captain. — At present about half and half. 

President. — Naturally the more Rewah coal you use, the cheaper it will 
be for you. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite. 

President. — In answer to question 7 you say, “ In our opinion the most 
important factors in selecting the site of a ccnu'nt factory in India are (1) 
vicinity to the areas from which the raw matenul is drawn (2) vicinity to 
important markets and (3) vicinity to the coaJ fields.” Are these arranged 
in the order of importance? 

Mr. Captain. — In my opinion, yes. 

President. — I take it that the cost of transporting your clay and limestone 
would be a good deal heavier than the cost of transporting coal. 

Mr. Captain . — Yes. Besides to make one ton of cement wo use about li 
tons of limestone, whereas to make one ton of cement we require half a ton 
of coal. Also there is clay in addition. 

President. — It Is for that reason you regard vicinity to the raw materials 
ae the most important point? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Presidetit. — In answer to question 10 you all ide to the fact that ygur 
cement does not command anything like the same price in the market as the 

imported cement, and you say that this is duo to the fact that the imported 

brands are well known and have eetoblislied a reputation for tliemsolvos. 

’* Engineers and contractors ” you say " have used these brands for years 

and years and have found them thoroughly satisfactory, ” you mean that 
there is a certain feeling that Indian cement is not as good as imported 
cement? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — Has your company taken any action to overcome that prejudice? 

Mr. Captain. — We do our best. 

President. — You got a very satisfactory report from the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners about your cement. Have you got their permission to use this 
OB an advertisement? 

Mr. Captain . — This report that they gave us was a verbal report saying 
that they were satisfied with our i-ement We are asking for a written report 
and when we get that we will probably advertise that. 

President. — 5*™ you supplied any cement to the Indian Stores Deportment? 

Mr. Captain. — We have not been very successfiil with our tenders, though 
once we had a tender accepted. But we iiavu had our cement tested at 
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Alipore in Calcutta and alao in Bombay by the gentleman who testa tor the 
Bombay Government, and we have received very favourable reports and we 
do advertise those. We have printed and distributed them. 

Mr. GfnwiiZa.— Have you got a copy of any recent report? 

Mr. Captain, — I haven’t got any with me, but I can send you one. * I may 
add that recently when our Chemist went for England on leave we gave some 
of our cement to him and have asked him to get it tested by the gentleman 
who testa for the Admiralty in England. When we get this report we shall 
distribute this also. 

President. — What was nmning in my mind was this. There is no question 
at all that at present the Indian cement is cheaper than the imported cement 
and apparently it is quite as good. If so, it is important to try and bring 
tlieee facts to the notice of the people who are buying cement, and thi;: 
is the way in which the industry can most readily help itself and hold its 
own against its competitors. 

Mr. Captain. — We quite see that. But of course all theee things take 
a little hit of time, and the present position, specially of the newer cement 
companies, is extremely critical. What is likely to happen is this. To-day 
cemeirt is cheaper in India than anywhere in the world but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, without protection prices are likely to rise and with protection 
they are not likely to rise. 

Mr. Qinii'ala. — Would you mind telling me what rate you got from the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners? 

Mr. Copfain. — ^Ra. 32 a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. — And the freight to Kidderpore from your works is about 
Bs. 12? 

Mr. Captain. — Yea. 

President. — In answer to question 10 you say " It is only fair to point 
out however that the uicsent gieat difference in t)ie markets of Bombay and 
Calcutta between the price of Indian Cement and Imported Cement is not 
due entirely to a. preference for imported cement on the part of the consumer, 
but is due in a great measure to the severe intcriiai competition between the 
Indian manufacturers themselvoa.” What I want to put to you is this. Is 
not tlie present price of Indian coment at the ports regulated entirely by 
internal competition? 

Mr. Captain. — 1 sliauld think so. 

President. — If the importation of cement from abroad were entirely pro- 
hibited would it make any difference? 

Mr Captain. — Not at present, as far as the piico is concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You can't eay that, you might combine! 

Mr. Captain. — If we do combine you may deal with us m the manner 
suggested in paragraph 86 of the InJiau Fiscal Commission’s Report? 

President. — I am not suggesting that there is not a prejudice for the 
imported cement, although I hope it will eventually be overcome. All I 
mean is that, if importation were prohibited, it would not at present 'affect 
the price of cement at Calcutta and Bombay. 

Mr. Captain. — It would not affect the rates; it would affect our produc- 
tion in the factory. Wo would be able to produce 50 per cent, more than 
we are doing just now, and we expect that, if these present low prices 
continue, the demand will catch up with the supply very rapidly. 

President. — .\t present can protection do anything for you except increase 
ycur market to a certain extent? 

Mr. Captain. — 1 agree with you, but I say that the increase in the market 
will be a great advantage to the industry. 

President. -^It must be of some advantage, I fully admit; but how much? 
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Mr. Cij^tain. — UlUnuMj it would ba of great advantage because b; the 
Hiqe, say in three ^eais, when the demand oatohea up the supply, naturalljr 
the prices will go up too. 

President. ~-I shall come to that point iateri t.e., fihe possibility of an 
expanaiop of the consumption. 

In answer to question 10 which is " Please give the cost per ton delivered 
at the factory of the raw materials for each year since the factory waa estab- 
lished you say “ The coat per ton of limeetone is bi^ now, but 

will go down considerably as soon as we begin to use our Bucyrus shovels." 
Your present coat per ton both of lime and clay is about equal? 

Mr. Captain. — I think you have got it in the statement of costs. 

President. — They have been lumped togetliei as " Baw materials.’ ‘ 

Mr. Captain. — Boughly speaking it coats us belwoon Bs. i to i to raise 
(he limestone : olay oasts very little, about 6 to M onuas a ton delivered at 
the mill. 

President. — You say in smswer to question 20 “ Cement experts of (he 
right type are not easily procurable from England, especially now-a-days when 
the Eiiglish cement factories are working 8 shifts a day owing to the iuoroase'l 
demand for oanent in Englsmd." I rather gathered that the cement com- 
panies in England were not doing well at present. 

Mr. Captain. — My information is — I say this from the last aimuai report 
— that the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., had a very 
good year. 

President. — I do not know that I have soon that report, but there waa an 
artiole in the Economist in which they gave figures of the varioua Cement 
companies, and the general impression I got was that they were going through 
hard times. 

Mr. Ginwala — They considered that they were doing very well when they 
made 5 per cent. Would you be satisfied with (hat? 

Mr. Captain. — I would be very glad to get 5 per cent, to-day I Wc are 
not getting even 1 per cent. My own belief is that tney ore doing very well : in 
fact I am pretty certain about it. What I have quoted is from a letter 
received from our agents in England. We asked them to send out a burner 
from England but they could not send one, and this is the reason they gave. 

Mr. Kale. — Is it because they have secured advance orders for one year? 

Mr. Captain. — They may have from the British Government, I am not 
sure about it but one does read in the newopapara that, owing to unemploy- 
ment in England, the British Government are likely to start a lot of develop- 
ment works, aa one of the methods of relieving unemployment, and if they 
do start this development work they would be using a lot of cement. One 
of these development works will be the construction of new roads, and that 
will take up a lot of cement- 

President, — In answer to question 27 you say ” Wo got our gypsum by 
rail from the Punjab and from places near Jodhpur. The freight on Uiis 
gypsum is fairly heavy? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. It varies from Bs. 20 to 28 per ton. 

President, — ^What is the distance? 

Mr, Captain. — I am afraid I can’t say. I think the nearest place we can 
get gypsum from is somewhere in Bajputona, and the freight from that place 
is about 18. But I think the gypsum wo get from the Punjab is much 
better stuff, but we have to pay for that a much higher freight. It is very 
good gypsum. 

President.— Have you given us the quantity of gypsum you require for a 
ton of emnemti 

Mr. Captain. — It is about 5 per cent, roughly speaking. For one ton of 
we require '045 of gypsum, that is, a little lees than 6 par cent. 

I j&ay mention one thing about the limestone. In actual practice we have 
found (hat we do use more — we are taking steps to see that we use lees — but 
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^ifloretici^b require a^ut li oi iitneHtone io make a toB of c^ent. 
it^ '^eaicuiatiaii of the factory was that they bad used more. Either Uieir 
caiculatioBB are wrong or they have used more than we should tbeoreticaily 
use at rmy rate. iJot this fl is theorettc^.* , 

PreBident. — Can you tell us what the actual practice ie? • 

Mr. Captain. — tons. It varies, but it averages 1} tons. The cost figures 
I have given are the actual oast to the factory during these 6 months. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would you like to check your figures in paragraphs 12B 
and 13? 

Mr. Captain. — I would. 

President. — I think it would perhaps be better if you were to see the 
Secretary and then get into shape what correctly represents your views, 
because certain consequential alteiidiona will be required. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, I will see to that. 

President. — In answer to questions 28 to SI you say " Our quarry is at 
present let out to contractors who employ from 800 to 1,000 men. We shsU 
be able to dispense with the contractors in n few months when our Bucyrus 
shovels are r^y to work.” These shovels are mqinly intended for the 
limestone? 

Mr. Captain. — For clay also. 

President. — So that you will be able to dispense with the contractors not 
only in the case of limestone but also in the case oi clay? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, except perhaps (or the transport of the clay to the 
mill. But for the excavation of the clay we ahall be able to dispense with 
the contractors. 

President. — But still there will be a certain amount of contractors’ labour 
employed ? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, contractors’ labour there will be. 

President. — In answer to question 38 you say ” The General Manager and 
the Chief Chemist are the only 2 men at present working at the factory who 
were imported from abroad,” but you add ” We have also working at the 
factory 2 Scotchmen who were engaged in India. One of them is only occupy- 
ing a subordinate position.” 

Mr. Captain . — I wanted to bo accurate. W’e happened to get them locally 
and we did not have to import them. 

President . — Do you consider that these two posts, or one of them, could 
be satisfacbjrily filled by Indians at present? 

Mr. Captain. — Not yet. 

President. — Neither of them? 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

President. — So that for the present you have 4 appointments in the fac- 
tory which must be filled by Europeans? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — Then there is also tlie burner whom you are trying to engage? 

Air. Captain. — Yes, we must get a burner. 

President. — Can you tell us what thcee two perts held by the Scotchmen 
are? 

Mr. Captain. — The first one is the Chief Mechanical Engineer. The other 
one in charge of the sliovels, looks after the loading of the limestone at the 
quarry, and generally hustles the contractors’ labour. 

President. — It is outdoor work he is doing? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, but ho also understands fhe shovels which nobody 
before understood except our General Manager. 

President. — ^Do you anticipate that both these appointments will before 
very long be filled by Indians? 

Mr. Captain. — I think in a few years. 
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Pruidtni. — In annwor to question 56 you say " The total number of 
Indian workmen employed at the faetoi^ ia 6{i0. The total wages paid to 
them every mcmth amount to Be. 18,000. The wages of Indian workmen 
vary from about Ea. MO a month to about Rs. 15 a month.” Would it be 
poBsibie to classify the wages according to the different olassee of labour? 

Jifr. Captmn.—I don't think it would be impossible. We had to send 
our answers early and we had not got all the materials. I think our works 
will be able to make some sort of classification.* 

President. — In answer to question 80 you say ” The Indian labourer im- 
proves considerably with training. We are informed that the present effi- 
. oiency of Indian labour at our factory compared with labour in an advanced 
country like America is about 1 to 6.’’ That, 1 take it, means that you 
require six mm to do the work that one man will do in a corresponding works 
. in America. 

Mr. Captain. — This is the figure given by our General Manager. 

President. — Your General Manager is an American? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, sir. 

President. — In answer to question 45 you have given uS the cost of tho 
Bewah coal at the colliery at Ks. 8 per ton, but for the kiln coal which comes 
chiefly from the Bengal coalfields you have only given the freight. You 
have not ^ven us the figure for the cost f.o.r. 

Mr. Captain. — Rs. 10-8-0 per ton. 

President. — That makes a considerable difference. 

Mr. Captain. — But it is much better coal. 

President. — Then we come to question 50. “ You say it. is reasonably cer- 
tain that the Indian demand for cement will increase vefy substantially within 
a ^ort time.” Well, I wish I could share your optimism because there is a 
good deal to be said on the other side. For instauce, where is this increased 
demand going to come from? Is it going to come from Calcutta and Bombay, 
or is it going to come from up-country? 

Mr. Captain. — Chiefly of course from the big towns, but also from up- 
country. 

PresidetU. — ^Let us take the case of big towns. You have already got the 
big scheme of the Development Corporation in Bombay in full swing. I 
take it that already their consumption of cement is up to what their 
average will be for a number of years. Do you anticipate that they require 
more? 

Mr. Captain. — They won’t require more. What we do think is that con- 
tractors and engineers in India do not understand cement just now. Even 
in the Presidency towns they do not understand cement. I am not an 
expert m.yself, but I say what I have heard from people who do know and it 
is this, that you can construct buildings of cement much cheaper and better 
than of brick or stone, and Indian contra^itors and engineers do not suffi- 
ciently understand this. But they are CTadually understanding it, and they 
use more cement now than they were doing before. Formerly the price of 
cement was prohibitive but with the cheap pripe of cement they are learning 
to use more cement. In America and in new countries which had to bo 
developed there has been a great increase in the consumption of cement. 
In India also the increase in the consumption of cement within the last few 
years has been extraordinary. 

President. — Undoubtedly, so is the increase in the consumption of iron 
and steel in those countries, but I don’t anticipate any expansion of tho 
demand in India for iron and steel on any scale comparable to what took 
place in America. 

Mr. Captain — I do not know much about the case of iron and steel. 


See Statement II-6. 
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Prc*ide»t.— The point I nm really trying to understand is this. You ask 
for protection. It is no good to you unless, sooner or later, it increases your 
price. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite so. 

Frenident, — How would the increase in the consumption be affected by a 
rise in the price? 

Mr. Captain. — What I anticipate is this. At present, the supply being 
very nearly twice the demand, we have got to cut the prices to a very great 
extent. We are selling practically at cost, or below cost. But if the con- 
sumption, that is the demand for cement, catches up with the supply, prices 
will naturally go up which will enable us to earn the ordinary commercial 
profit. 

President. — If prices go up, won’t consumption go down. 

Mr. Captain . — Prices won’t go up very much. They will go up just as 
much as would enable us to earn a fair profit. If people learn to use cement, 
they will keep on using cement even if it is slightly more expensive. There is a 
passage in the Indian Munitions Board Handbook about the Portland Cement 
Industry by Messrs. Muegrave and Davis, which reads as follows : — " The 
use of ferro-concrete, comparatively new even in the western world, is extend- 
ing very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and even 
ships being made of it." it will in itself provide a big market, etc. 

President. — I know. But you must remomher that a certain deduction 
is to be made from anticipations of that kind published during the war. 

Mr. Captain. — That is true. 

President. — A good many of these prc.dictions have been falsified, and 
progress has not been so rapid as was anticipated then. 

Mr. Captain. — What happened in America, was that in the year before 
the war, they made and consumed 17 million tons of cement; during the 
war the production dropped and it remained low till 1920. In 1922, the pro- 
duction rose to about 19 million tons and in 1923 the production was 23 
million tons. 

President. — You have given all these figures in your written statement. 
My suggestion is tliat conditions in India are not comparable to tboee pre- 
vailing in the United States of .America. 

Mr. Captain. — They are not. But we do expect India to advance ; India 
is advancing. 

President. — I hope so undoubtedly, but I think that if people base their 
expectations on a very rapid increase in the con'^umption of cement in this 
country, there is a great danger of enterprises founded on calculations of 
that kind coming to grief. 

Mr. Captain. — The cement companies have got to suffer for that and 
they aro suffering now. What we do oxpe-t is that in a few years these 
anticipations will be realised. Perhaps they have uot been realised' as quickly 
as we thought that they would be realised. 

President. — In order to take up the output of the Indian cement companies, 
you want tlie consumption of the country to go up by more than 50 ber 
cent. 

Mr. Captain . — Y’es. 

President. — What I would like to put to you now is this : are you basing 
your expectations to any extent on the use of cement in large quantities for 
irrigation scherr.es in Northern India and things of that kind? 

Mr. Captain. — Partly that; for instance I read in the papers not very 
long ago that the Central Provinces Government had in view some very largo 
irrigation scheme. Also the general public will oe using more cement. ° 

President.— I want you to confine yourself to irrigation for the moment. 
The Board have received information that the engineers in charge of big 
schemes in the Punjab have decided not to use cement for certain purpoa^ 
because the cost, even at present prices, is prohibitive as com- 
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pared with hydranlhs linie. It is for thftt reason — it is on account of the infor- 
mation ve mtO had o! that oharaoter — that I want to suggest to you that, 
if you are to get this great inorease in consumption, not only the price must 
not go up but it must ^ down. Mind you, I am not putting forward these 
as my views. 1 am trying to get your opinion. 

Mr. Captain — My own opinion is this. In fact I am very optimistic 
about it. I feel pretty certain tliat the consumption in India will go up 
very ramdly. It will be used more and more than at pr^nt. In a few 
years when the people learn to use cement, they will be using it praotically 
tor every huilding. 

President.— How does the total consumption to-day compare with what 
it was in 1914? 

Mr. Captain . — It compares very well. I have given the figures in my 
written statanent. 

President. — Where have you given them? 

Mt. Captain. — ^We have given them in answer to question 50. In 1012, 
India consumed just over 100,000 tons. In 1920, India consumed about 200,000 
tons and in 1923, 340,000 tons. This in itself is a big increase and whnt 
we think is — from the way in which we are selling we cannot soy definitely 
what will happen — India will consume about 400,000 tons this year. 

President. — Do you happen to know the market price of cement in 1012'’ 

Mr. Cepiain . — I don’t know. I was not then in the liusincss myself, f 
believe it waa very cheap. It must have been sold in Dombay at Rs 40 or 
so, but I could not give you a figure with any confidence. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It was Rs. 45 to 50 I think. 

Mr. Captain. — That is the price to-day. 

President. — You base your expectations to some extent on the big increase 
in consumption that has gone on since 1912? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — You think that consumption will tend to grow at somelhing 
like the sane rate? 

Mr. Captain . — Quito so. 

President. — The basis practically being that cement is one of tlic few 
articles the price of which has not become dearer in India to-day than it 
was before the war? 

Mr. Captain . — It is said by optimists in the cement trade that the next 
age is going to be the cement age. -Ml sorts of things are going to be made 
of cement. As India advances, she will be using cement for all sorts of 
things; for instance railway sleepers have been made of cement. Supposing 
all railway sleepers are made of cement, consumption would jump up 
tremendously. 

Mr. Ginwala — You say that the use of cement is restricted in this countiy 
by the fact that engineers do not understand its use. I think that that is 
hfudly an explanation. Is it not a fact that cement is not used in this 
oountry, as often as it might ho, because it requires a lot of supervision to 
get the correct mixture? 

Mr. Captain. — I was going to add myself that the people who ercet build- 
ings — I mean the contrai^rs^ — do not understand themselves how cement is 
to be used. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Even if you employ an expert engineer, he esnnot be there 
the whole time, and he cannot see that they take the exact quantities of 
bricks, sand, cement, and so on. Is not that a real difficulty in this country? 

Mr. Captain. — Not much. I think that it is very easy. I have seen 
myself a lot of cement work done by quite ordinary people. They have done 
it quite well. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I don’t suggest that it requires extraordinary intelligenoa« 
blit ©ur Iiuliaii labour is casual and requires constant supervision. If any 
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mistake is made & the proportiotas b( eemont, iime aild othier things, tim 
whole building mky be sertousiy injuted, is not that soT 

iff. Cttptaia.— That Is so. I was going to ^d that Oement is not used 
as much as it might be, not only because engineers do not undetstaad the 
use of it, but also because contractow riso do not understand how to use it. 

Mr. Qinwala. — They may understand as much as they like. Is not super- 
vision the chief difficulty? 

Mr. Captain. — India has advanced far enough to-day to provide ade4uate 
supervleion. Of course you must have ordinarily good supervision, but you 
require good supervision for doing anything of importance to-day. 

Mr. Ointmia.— Is It not a fact that any mistake in the mixture might lead 
to serious conviTniehces? 

Mf. Captain. — If they don't make the mixture properly, I suppose It would. 
Rut the mixture is very easy to make. It becomes a mechanical job. You 
Uf!e so many parts of cement and so many parts of sand. I am not a 
technical man. But I think that it is very easy. I have seen a lot of 
cement buildings erected at our own factory and men whom you would not 
consider particularly highly qualified have supervised the erection of these 
buildings and have done it quite satisfactorily. The difficulty is there but 
we are overcoming it. I am told by contractors in Bombay that they are 
using much more coment to-day than they ever used before. 

President. — Do you think that the difficulty ol supervision will be gradually 
overcome? 

Mr. Captain. — It is undoubtedly a difficulty and it is being overcome. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Then there is the question of price. How would you re- 
present the difletence between lime and cement in terms of money? 

Mr. Captain. — t should not like to give an opinion. At present-day 
prices I have heard it said that cement is cheaper to-day. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Take a hundred cubic feet of work. Supposing it is built 
in lime, and supposing it is built in cement; what would be the difference 
between the two? 

Mr. Captain. — I don't think that I can cvprcRs any opinion on that. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That is rather an important point. 

Mr. Captain. — Any engineer can give you that information. Of course 
I can get you that information. 

Mr. OinwaM. — So con we. Have you considered that point? 

Mr. Captain,— 1 am sorry I have not. I have only been told that it is 
cheaper to use cement. I can only rely on what I have been told. 

President. — If the lime is made on the spot, and It the cement comes from 
a distance of 600 miles, it would make a considerable difference. 

Mr. Copfam. — In Bombay cement is cheap to-day, and I should not be 
surprised if it is cheaper to use cement than lime. 

Mr. Oinwala. — There are many factors which enter into this considera- 
tion. What is cheap at first may be rerily more expensive in the long run. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite so. 

Mr. Oinwala. — 1 want to know whether, being in the cement business, yotr 
have worked out the. figures. 

Mr. Captain. — I have not worked out the actual calculations. 1 have bean 
told that cement is cheaper. Even if it is more expensive at first, it ia 
cheaper in the long run. 

Afr. Oinwala. — What would be the effect of climate on ferro-concrete? 

Mr. Captain, — The Indian climate is quite all right for it. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Take the question of roads. We have experimented in 
Burma with cement roads, and we don't find them a great euecess for the 
reason that, owing to the variations in temperature — roads are always exposed 
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t6' th& sun and rain — ^we found that there were cracks in them which could 
not be repaired. As you know in America lots of roads are made of cement. 

Mt. Captain. — Surely there are greater variations in America than there 
are in Burma. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I am asking you whether you admit that this as a dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. Captain. — ^If that is so, it is a disadvantage. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Is it, or is it not, a disadvantage? 

Mr. Captain. — I don't know what happen^ in Burma. I think that the 
sort of variations that we get in India or Burma is not such that it will 
make the use of cement impossible. There may be the difficulty of super- 
vision. When those cement roads were made, perhaps the mixture was not 
all right, and that may be why the roads cracked. Otherwise, they should 
not crack. In Bombay they are making cement roads. They have just 
started that. 

Mr. Oinwala. — If the price of steel goes up, will that not affect the use 
of cement? 

Mr. Captain. — You mean people will use cement instead of steel? 

Mr. Oinwala. — You require a considerable quantity of steel in re-inforoed 
concrete construction. If the price of steel goes up, would it not affect you? 

Mr. Captain. — I don’t know exactly what is the exact proportion of the 
cost of steel in a ferro-concrete construction, but I should imagine that it is 
not a substantial portion of the cost. The substantial item is cement itself., 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you think so? 

Mr. Captain. — I should think so. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In your opinion the price of steel going up will not affect 
the use of cement considerably? 

Mr. Captain. — I should not think so. 

President. — If ferro-concrete were substituted for steel, it might benefit the 
cement industry? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, it would. 

President. — That was what Mr. Stuart-Williams, Chairman of the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, told us. If the price of steel went up they would at 
onoe explore the extent to which they could substitute ferro-concrete build- 
ings for steel frame buildings. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. — It may have the opposite effect. It may make the use 
of cement more common. On the other bond, take the case of buildings 
(I don't mean ferro-concrete buildings) where a considerable quantity of 
cement is used along with steel. If the price of steel goes up, will not people 
take to wooden beams and things like that and lime? 

Mr. Captain. — As I told you before, I am not on expert in these matters, 
but my information is that wood would be much higher in cost. In fact tliero 
would be no comparison between the prices of cement and wood. 

Mr. Oinwala. — We were told by some Engineers that that would be the 
effect. 

Mr. Captain. — I am very surprised to hear that a wooden structure would 
be cheaper than a cement structure. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Some engineers gave that opinion. 

Mr. Captain. — They ought to know better. 

Mr. Kale. — When you speak about the extension of the demand for cement 
in India, are you referring also to an increase in demand in the districts? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Some years back, the use, say, of galvanised iron sheets was 
not very common, but when the utility of the sheets was realised by the 
public, the cost of these sheets went down, and since that time the use of 
these sfaeefe has been on the increase. 
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Mr. Captain. — Quite eo. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think that there is an analogy between the use at 
cement and the use of these sheets? 

Mr. Captain. — I should think that there is an analogy. Exactly the saoie 
thing is likely to happen in the case of cement. People in the districts « 
just like the people in Bombay, arc getting more intelligent. As they leara 
to appreciate the use of cement, they will use more cement. As a matter 
of fact they are using more even to-day. 

Mr. Kole.— Is that your experience? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, we get orders from aU sorts of outlying places. 

Mr. Kale.' — With regard to the difficulty of supervision : do you think that 
this difficulty of supervision is experienced very largely in the oaee of 
important and complicated works like the docks, for instance? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Kale. — Not so in the case of ordinary buildings? 

Mr. Captain. — Not so much. 

Mr. Kale. — Therefore the difficulty of supervision will not be very great 
in these instances. As a matter of fact in larger towns already many official 
and non-offical buildings arc being built of concrete and there is no difficulty. 

Mr. Captain. — Not as far as I know. I have spoken to several contractors 
in Bombay. They are usmg any amount of cement just now and they don’t 
seem to find much difficulty. Even those contractors don’t use much. They 
are a bit nervous. They are getting over it now. They are beginning to 
understand and they are getting more and more competent as years pass by. 
Things will improve still more. As far as you can see in Bombay and places 
like that, the difficulty of supervision practically does not exist. 

Mr. Kale. — In the larger towns, it does not exist. In smaller places, 
cement is not likely to be used in very important works. It will be used 
only in smaller works. Therefore the difficulty of supervision would not ba 
very great. 

Mr, Cajitain. — In course of time there would be sufficient skilled labour 
available in the mufaasal even for important works. 

Mr. Kale. — .^s regards the difference between the price of cement and 
lime, wUl not the use of cement depend on its price? 

Mr. Captainr. — Yes, it will. 

Mr. Kale. — Supposing lime is easily obtainable, the natural tendency is to 
use lime? I 

Mr. Captain. — Y’os. 

Mr. Kale . — If the price of cement goes down, and if cement is within 
the enav reach of the common people, naturally cement will be substituted. 
It is more or less a ijuestion of price. 

Mr. Captain. — Thai is our expectation. As I said, I don’t understand' 
those things myself, but 1 have been told by people who do understand 
cement in India that they would simply not use lime. 

President. — You have mentioned about the cement roads in Bccibay. If 
there is to bo a rise in tlio price of cement, it is doubtful whether they will 
use cement at all. 

Mr. Captain. — I am glad that you have mentioned it. The Bombay 
Corporation are now paying for their cement 100 per cent, more than the 
market price. 

President. — Is that under an old contract? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. At present pricais, they can buy much obeaper 
Even if the price of cement were to increase, I have no hope that it will 
over roach the figure which the Municipality is paying. 

President. — In reply to question 53, you say " No doubt, we are mote 
easily able to compote against foreign cements in ell markets which are at 

n 
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disfaaoe from the porta, but our own view is Uiat at. present tbee^ martete 
iio flot tilke any aubstaatia} quantity of imiiorted cement.’' Of coarBe you have 
only been working for the last 8 monthe. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, 

Praaidaitf. — Of the 23,000 tons you produced within the 8 months, would 
you g i v ^ US the approximate figures of the quantities that went to Calcutta 
and Bombay and me quantity &at you sold upcountry? 

Mr. Captain. — Aa far as our own cement is concerned, a very small portion 
has gone outside Bombay and Calcutta. In the Bombay Presidency, places 
like Poona, Belgaum, Sholapur, etc., have taken a fairly large quantity. 

Pretidtnt . — From your point of view, are these markets as difficult as the 
Presidency towns? 

Mr. Captain. — In the markets of the United Provinces, we have a great 
advantage. 

President. — I am asking you only at present about places you yourself 
mentioned, viz., Poona, Belgaum and Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. 
These would not be markets in which you find it easy to compete. 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

President. — What I wanted to know was what proportion went to the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces? 

Mr. Captain.— ‘A very small proportion, not worth talking about. As far 
as we are concerned, this much has to be said. We have only been selling 
properly during the lost six motiths. The United Provinces market has not 
been properly developed but we do expect to sell more. Perhaps it has so 
happened that we have pushed our sales in Bombay and Calcutta better. Wo 
have also sold to the £. I. Railway and E. B. Railway for consumption in the 
mufassal towns. 

President. — They require that the cement should bo delivered at various 
stations? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — It is quite conceivable that a state of things might arise in 
which it would pay the railway companies to buy the cement needed up- 
country from the Indian companies, and import the cezuent required for 
the ports. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite. 

President. — However I don’t want to spend more time over tliat. In 
answer to question 53, you say " Export of cement from India is probable 
in the near future to Ceylon, Singapore, Java and to East Africa, provided 
freight is obtainable at reasonable rates.” Is not there, aiiotlier niiestion 
which has got to be solved before you con begin to think of the export trade? 
What about packing? 

Mt. Captain. — That is quite true. There is no doubt at present a pre- 
judice against cement sent in bags to places like Burma. 

President. — Is it not more than a prejudice? 

Mr. Captain. — Probably these people have never tried really good class 
Indian cement sent in Indian bags. If they try it, this prejudice will 
probably disaj^ear. We ship cement in bags. Wo have not got the barrels. A.s 
an experiment we did ship a little cement in bags. It arrived there in quite a 
good Mmdition. There was no question about quality having deteriorated or 
anything of that description. It was a question of freights. 

President — When you are trying to conquer an export market, is it not 
rather necessary to conform to the prejudices, if they are prejudices, of the 
consumers? ^ 

Mr. Captain. — We are trying to get barrels. Wo are in communication with 
a firm who say that they ere going to quote us prices. 

Mr. Oinvala. — What firm is that? 
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Mr. Captain. — Spedding &. Co. The StoreB Department iQ Simla put ua la 
communication with that nrm. If barrels cannot be made in India, wo cannot 
ship in barrels. I think that they can be made. There is another fiiln 
trying to moke barrels. I think Messrs. Allen Brothers are interested in It. 

Prenident, — My point is that the export trade will not develop unless the 
Indian rnanufocturers exert themselves, and arrange for export in barrels, 

Mr. Captain. — What would be the good of Indian companies exorting them- 
selves unless they got favourable fteigbt rates? 

President. — Then, you don’t consider that the present freight ratek are 
reasonable? 

Mr. Captain..' — No, they are not. ^ 

President. — Then the passage in your written statement sRuld perhaps bo, 
■' Export of cement .... will not develop unless we get reasonable 
freight rates." 

Mr. Captain. —'Phat would bo the correct way of putting it. 

President. — Can you tell ua what your freight rates arc at present 
to any of these places? 

Mr. Captain. — The freight from Bombay to Ceylon is Ra. 12 a ton which 
is the same as Ironi England to Ceylon, The freight from Calcutta to 
Rangoon was Rs. 18 a ton, but it is now Rs. 12 tiie same as from England 
to Rangoon. 

President. — Do you think it is likely that these freights will go down to what 
you ooivsidor a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Captain. — I underhtand that the Government of India are making 
some cmiuiry about the coastal trade. They have got a sort of Committee or 
some such thing. 

President. — The question has come up again and again. So far, nothing 
has happened. Your view is that, if freight rates remain at their present 
level or higher, there is not much chance? 

Mr. Captain. — Very little chance. Wo <Tan get to Rangoon. I don’t count 
Rangoon as a foreign port. 

President. — From the nature of the case, so long as freights from Indian 

f orts to destination ore the same as from British ports to destination, the 
Jrilibh manufacturer must have the advantage because be is much nearer 
the port in his own country. You have got to pay railway freight to cither 
Calcutta or Bombay. There is no corresponding charge in the cose of the 
British manufacturer. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite so, but I may say this. At the present moment we 
are content to sell at a loss, whereas the British manufacturer may not bo 
content to sell at a loss. Probably he will want the ordinary profit. 

President. — He may want it, but w'ill he get it? 

Mr. Captain. — He does. There is a big cement combine in England, the 
^iAssooiated Portland Cement Manufacturers. Their lost report showed that they 
did quite well. They were the people who put up the factory, in India, st 
Japla. 

President. — In answer to question 63, you have given us f. o. b. prices. 
.As far as I con see, it works out to very much the same as the information 
we got from elsewhere. Can you tell us where your information came from? 
The reason why I am asking you this is not that I distrust your figures at 
all, but that we want to ascertain the sources trom which we can get in- 
formation on this point. If you have taken it from a source which you 
are not at liberty to diseloso, you need not of course mention it. 

Mr. Captain. — I can say this that it is from a very good source. 

President. — You would rather not go beyond that. 

Mr. Captain. — I would not. It was a quotation for a very larjf* guaifriiy 
of cement obtained from a very good class firm. 

Presidwif.— Docs that answer apply to the other yews? 

n 2 
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Mr. Captain. — The other figures I got from an American paper. It is an 
article entitled “ British "Trade in cement " by Alfred Nutting. The article 
ia in a paper called “ Conorcte." There he has given the exx>ort price 
f. o. b. I read the extract ; — 

' “ Compared vvith the first six months of 1921 exports of cement in the 

current period show on increase of 54 per cent, and of 52 per cent, for 1922. 
The fall in average export price has been even more marked than wEis the 
case with imports declining from i.'6-5-9 per ton in the' 1921 period to 
^8-12-7 a year ago and to i‘2-14-10 per ton this year, the last named 
"quotation being lower than the import price. In June 1923, the average 
export rate declined further to JL'2-12-9 per ton.” 

This is who(^the figure ivas got fioni. 

President. — From the price you have given in the first part of your 
answer to qiioction •’>7 the inference is tlinf iinported cement can ho sold 
in Calcutta and in Bombay somewhere in the ucighbourhood of Rs. 60 a ton? 

Afr. Captain. — -About Rs 00. 

Prestdrnf . — Rs. 60 is not an unfair figure to take as a round figure? 

Air. Captain. — Quito so. 

President . — You have not answered (luestion 59 ” How far are the quota- 

tions in the Trade Journal in accord with the prices at whi'di transactions 
notiially take place? ” The uason \ihy we put that in was that, in our steel 
enquiry, we wore informed bv the Tata Iron and Steel Coiupiiny that in accopl- 
ance with their contracts vith the engineering firms in Calcutta their hiisincss 
was done on the ha'sis of the trade paper quotatimis with cc’-tiiin reductions 
agreeii on beforehand. AVhnt we wanted to find out was whether there was 
any custom of that kind in the cement trade. 

Air. Captain . — Nothing. 

President. — It is always difficult for the outsider who is not in the business 
to know what weight should he atliiched to those qnolatious, Have \oii an. 
views about this yourself? I)o you think that, on the whole, trade paper 
quotations are usually on the high side, i.c , rather above the prices at wluoli 
business is actually done? 

Air. Captain. — Is there any particular trade paper you are referring to, 
cr do you refer to the statistics published hv the Indian Statistical l)t])artuunt ? 

President. — I arn referring to the British Trade papers. 

Mr. Captain. — I am afraid I am not familiar with these. Probably the 
prices would bo a bit higher, I should think. 

May I just say this. I sent an on.swer to supplement one of the questions. 
I had not got ceituin information and we cabled to England to find out the 
price of cement for home consumption and we find that it was from j£2-18 
to iC3 per ton, which is more than the f.o.b. price ot England ccinciit 
for export. 

President. — That is what one would expect, especially when the prices 
have dropped in India. Import prices have got to drop also. 

Mr. Captain. — It is a question of surplus productiun to be sold at cost 
or a little more than cost. 

President. — In answer to question 06 you say ” The Indian manufacturer 
ia certainly at a disadvantage as compaacd with the foreign maiiufaolurer us 
regards the cost of plant and machinery ” and then you have explained whv 
this is so Your factory was put up not long ago. Have you got any in- 
formation showing what it would have cost if srected in England, i.e., a 
plant wdU the same output? 

Mr. Captain. — If it had been erected at the same tiniu ii would have 
cost ft terrible amount of money. A factory was erected in England almost 
' exactly the intended size of our factory, and I tliink it cost about a million 
Hterling and the company went into liquidation. The prices were very high 
and people never expected that jirices would drop down with the rapidity 
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with which they have come down — a thing entirely unexpected in England 
as well as hero, 

Prceidcnt. — As long as machinery and so on have to be imported tie 
cost of a factory in India would be higher than in England. Is it possible 
to ascertain the percentage of increase in the capital cost which construction 
m India entails as compared with construction in England. Would you 
faay it was 20 per cent, more? 

Mr. Captain. — I was going to give an answer, but it was not based on 
any calculation. 1 should say 20 per cent, but 1 would not ask you to 
attach too great importance to my answer. 

Mr. Qinwala. — But caimot you calculate that? 

Mr. Captain. — 1 will have to calculate the exact freight, duty and erectors’ 
charges. We have to get out erectors generally from Europe to erect the 
factory. Generally speaking, to get competent supervision from abroad irf 
much more expensive. All these factors will have to be taken into considera- 
tion. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. — The main factors would be freight and duty and the 
locking up of the capital for a much longer period. Cannot you calculate 
that? You have got only four or five items, and on page .‘Id you have given 
the cost of machinery * 

Mr. Captain. — I did try to calculate so far as our machinery was con- 
cerned, but the difficulty was that a lot of machinery came when Bum k Co. 
wore managing agents. They did not keep separate accounts, and it was diflt- 
cult to calculate the different items separately. We have got separate accounts 
after Mathradas Goculdas & Co. became managing agents. 1 should think 
aliout 20 to 30 per cent, would be very near the mark. 

Mr. Kale. — Would it include everything? 

Mr. Captain I am speaking off-hand but I think between 20 and 
30 per cent, would do. 

PrcBidcnt . — Please refer to clause (6) of the question 6C, which alludes 
to the disadvantage tlio Indian manufacturer is under in having to pay high 
wages to labour from aliroad — using tlie tenn laiiour in the widest possible 
sense. In llie case of your factory, on an output <f lOO.OtK) tons, the extra 
cost would be a very small percentage even suppesing that you are paying 
the Europeans twice as much as the Indians. 

Mr. Captain. — Wc are paying more than that. We are paying our chemist 
Es. E.'/OO and cur o.ssistant cliemi.sts get Rs. 2.50 — .'!00. 

Pn hulcni — If you want to get good results, you cannot out salaries much. 
Yi u ciiiinot afford to uudcrpav people who aie doing really responsible work. 

Mr. Ciiplain . — Even in England the salary of a chemist is onlv about 
£.500 a year. You would not cxpeid us to pay a higher salary to an ladian 
than is paid to an Englishman in England 

Prrxidrnt — You mav have to Even so, taking it on the basis that 
you can fill these appointments sooner or later by Indians on hal^ the 
present salaries, the total amount saved per annum would work out to a veiy 
small percentage per ton of cement. 

A/r. Captain. — If our factory is run at full capacity it would make a 
small difference. 

PrcBulcnt.— Mtcr all this extra sum between Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 30,000 
has to bo divided by 100,000. 

Mr. Captain. — There is not the sliglilesi cbonco of our factory working, 
to its fullest capacity under present conditions. Even on an optimistic basis 
it woulil take about 3 or 4 veal's. 

President. — You say that lalxmr is cheap in India, but it is at present 
inefficient as compared with Engli.sh or .American labour. The cfficicncv of 
Indian labour is bound to improve as time passes. Comparing your costs as 

* Soo Stateineiu II-7. 
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y6u given tihem with labour cost of the British manufaotnier, as given 
m the figures you have supplied, the British manufacturer’s cost is 80 per 
cant. mot« than your labour cost. 

MV. Captof».-^*Of course that is the coat figure for 1021 and probably they 
have ddlhe down since that year; for wages have come down in other industries 
a^. Moreover the cost figure there is high because the price bf coal is 
very high there. 

President.— I converted the British figure into rupees and it comes to 
about Rs. 4’86 a ton as compared with Re. 2‘66 a ton so that, even if 
it has come down substautisUy, it may still be higher than your figure. The 
inference is that the labour cost of your cement is not greater than the 
corresponding cost abroad. 

Mr. Captain. — I would like to say one thing. We cannot know exactly 
how far our cost sheet ia made oxnetly on the same basis as the cost 
that we have taken from the paper " Engineer.” We have included the 
labour costs in various heads ; for iustnnee ” factory labour ” is dnwii there end 
that is not the only labour. Then there is the generrd supervision and 
local office charges. Probably they have taken the wages of all the lower 
paid men in the factory as ” Factory labour ” and the pay of all the superior 
officers they have taken in this figure of Rs. 70,000. ^ 

President. — That will clearly come under ” superintendenoe.'’ 

Mr. Captain. — In faotory labour as you say you might nse ‘ labour ’ in 
a broad sense and put your chief chemist as well a.s General Manager in 
the category of labour. Here it is not included. I believe we have included 
all sorts of figures in the Rs. 70,000 which should have been taken in factorj^ 
labour. If you take it as a whole, then that would not bo cheaper than the 
English cost. 

Prenidenf, — I shall come to that later. In answer to question 00 (/) you say 
‘‘ We have shown that the freight from our works to Ilorrdiay and other ports in 
India is higher than the freight from England to the Indian ports.” Do 
you consider that the Indian Railway freights are higher than the corresponding 
railway freights in other countries? 

Mr. Captain. — I have no definite information on that point. 

President. — If you will take a note of the point, possibly your American 
Manager may be able to give some information. 

Mr. Captain. — He said that the freights are higher in India. 

President. — It would be useful if you could give definite information. It 
is just possible he may know approximately what lates for corresponding 
distances are likely to be in America. 

Mr. Captain. — ^Yes. 

President. — I gather yon get lower freight rate to Calcutta because your 
oemept travels over the E. I. Railway only, whereas to Bombay it goes by 
the E. I. Railway to Juhbulpore, and onwards by the G. I. P. Railway. 
That of course is a common feature of railway fridglit charges. A railway 
administration will charge a low rate when there is a long load over its own 
tines. PossiWy it may make a difference when Government have taken over 
both the E. I. Railway and the G. I. P. Railway. The contract with the E. I. 
Riulway expires on 81st December this year and that witli the G. 1. P. expires 
m 80th June next year. 

In answer to question 69 you say, “ Our factory is quite large euough 
to ensore economic production.” 

Mr. Captain. — It is practically the largest factory in India. 

President. — Except perhaps the Dwarka Cement Company? 

Mr. Captain — ^Yes. 

President. — Are you in a position to give figures of the output of typical 
firina ia America or in England P 
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Mr. (lapioin. — Tho biggest plant here is a two-kiln plant. There are 
Works in America which bare got as many as 1C or 20 kilns, hut in England 
n three-kiln plant would be considered a good big plant. I think our factory 
Would be considered a good sized factory in England, but I th) not think it 
would be considered so in America. 

Prendent. — Prom your answer to question 72 it appears that part of your 
machinery came from England and part from America. 

Mr. Captain. — -Part also from Denmark — Copenhagen. 

President. — The crushers came from America, the ccracnt-niaklng tnaebin- 
ery came from Denmark and the rest from England. 

Mr. Kale. — Can you combine different sets of machinery in this way? 

Mr. Captain. — The power plant and the Ijoilers came from England and 
the Turbo-Generators also. We got the cement making machinery from 
Denmark. 

Mr. Kale. — Why did yon prefer that? 

Mr. Captain. — I think Burn & Co., ordered that. Messrs. F. L. Smidtli 
& Co , are a well known firm ; they have supitlic.l maeliiivery to Bundi, Katni 
and the Punjab Cement Companies. I think ail tJic plants to-day working 
in India have got cement making machinery either from Messrs. Allis 
Chalmers of America, or Messrs. P. D. fvmidth, except the Sone Valley 
Cement Company which was erected by the Associated Portland Cement Com- 
pany. Their machinery came from England. One, of the gentlemen who floated 
our company was in charge of tho Katni Works first, and it might be that he 
got tho machinery from Messrs. Smidth, because he bad previously used it at 
Katni. 

President. — In answer to question 73 you give the other miscellaneous 
assets on ,your block account as R.s. 11,83,624. 

Mr. Captain. — I would like to point out that this Us. 1,26,84,800 is rot the 
rortect figure. As a matter of fact the factory has post us more, hut for the 
purposes of argument we may take this figure. The reason why this was 
omitted was this : I asked my accountant to give the figure and he did not 
include the interest on debenture loan, and certain other figures. 

President. — Does tliis item of miscellaneous sssete, Rs. 11'83 lakhs, indude 
any debit to profit and loss? 

Mr. Captain. — Supposing we take it like this. The factory was ready to 
work on the 1st January, 1^4 and it borrowed Rs. 40 lakhs on a debenture 
loan on 1st January, 19^. Interest on the debenture loan from Ist January, 
1922 to 1924 would go towards capital account. 

President. — What you mean is that instead of paying the debenture 
holders you spent the money on completing the factory? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — The debenture interest will appear as a liability on the one 
side and the factory will appear as an asset on the other. I understand that 
the figure you have given includes debits of this kind, and includes only 
concrete assets. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. It represents chiefly, the water scheme, railways, 
roads, sanitation, etc. They are all ooncrete assets. 

President. — To go on to the point you are making, is it your snbmisaioa 
that Bs. 33 lakhs and Rs. 76 lakhs, the figures given for buildings and mschtn-. 
ery, are less than the amounts s«tuaUy spantf 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — How much less? 

Mr. Captain. — If you take tiie Bs. 33 lakhs it is lees by about Ba. 9 Iskhs., 
My accountant made a mistake when he gave these figures. As a matter of 
fact the cost is more. 

President. — You wish to add to tlie cost inteijest on the mone.v whilst the 
buildings and machinery were under construction. That he has not added? 
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Mr. Captain. — ^He has not added for a period. He omitted to take into 
soooant oertain sums shown as advances to contractors because the account 
is not completely liquidated. The total sum he has omitted comes to Rs. S 

lakhs. 

Pretideni, — It is rather important to get accurate figures os a good deal 
depends on them. 

Mr. Captain. — This is what he has omitted. 

President. — ^You estimate in answer to questions 89 and 90 that the pre- 
sent cost of erecting your factory as compared with the cost at the period at 
which it wae actually put up, would be 20 per cent. lees. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. I might hove said it was less. But yon will see from 
my answer to question 82 that this Company made a big profit in exchange. 

President. — But for that the difference would be much greater.*’ 

Mr. Captain. — It would be much greater; about 35 or 40 per cent. 

President. — I notice that in your answer to question 95 the estimate of 
British cost makes no provision at all for packing, whereas your packing cost 
is about 26 per cent, of your works coat. This high cost of packing is, I 
think, common to all statements of expenditure we have seen. 

Mr. Captain. — Because our jute bags are very expensive. 

President. — How does the British manufacturer pack the cement which he 
sells in England? 

Mr. Captain. — In cloth bags, and on the Continent of Europe and America 
cement is sold in paper bags. 

President. — This packing cost seems to me a very serious item in the 
Indian cost. 

Mr. Captain. — Y'ea. 

President. — Is it your view that it is inevitable? 

Mr, Captain. — Yes, Sir, because cement has got to travel such long dis- 
tances in India, and even with our present bags wo do get complaints from 
people. I don’t think we can at present afford to use cheaper bags I may 
say we have, as a matter of fact, got out a few paper bags to give them a 
trial, bat I do not anticipate that it will be a success. 

President. — What is the practice in America? 

Mr. Captain.— Paper bags. What happens there is that cement works 
are situated all over America, so that practically they never travel more than 
say 150 or 200 miles. Then again in India cement might have to he stored in 
ffocbiwiis in Bombay and then handed out. So it is handled first of all when 
It is unloaded, then it is handled when it is put in the godown, then again 
when it goes out of the godown and so on. 

President. — The British cement that comes to India comes in barrels. Can 
you give us an idea of the cost to the British niaiiufacturer of packing his 
cement in barrels? 

Mr. Captain. — I will obtain that figure for you.* 

President. — If you can, it would bo distinctly useful. Because prinid 
face it must cost them much more than packing in bags. 

Mr. Captain. — I should think so. 

President. — I was quite unprepared for the figure actually given for the 
cost of packing cement in India. It is extraordinarily high compared with 
the total price that you are getting. 

Mr. Captain. — Of course we have a system in India that if the bags are 
returned to us in good condition, we make a good allowance to the purchaser, 
but somehow or other the customer will not return the bags. 

Mr, Ginwala. — How often do you use them? 


See Statement 11-2. 
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Mt. Captain. — ^In onr own case we have never nsed them more than twice 
because wo have never had an opportunity of using them oftener. It all 
depends on how the man uses the bags before he returns them. 

Mt. Ginwala. — Have you any real hope of reducing the cost of bags? 

Mr. Captain. — That all depends on the jute price in Calcutta. 

President. — The trade is fairly prosperous. I do not know that there is 
any great chance at present of a substantial fall in the price of jute. 

Mr. Captain. — I should think so. 

President. — It seems to mo a rather serious matter, but I must leave it at 
that. I have tried to make a rough comparison of your works costs with 
those you have given us of the British manufacturer. The British cost of 
raw materials is given as only 1 shilling per ton. It looks to me as if the 
writer of the article had deliberately left out certain items of expenditure, 
and given only the labour cost of handling materials. It might be- difficult 
to give an average figure for transport and other costs. 

Mr. Captain. — They may be very favourably situated and tho situation 
may be against the hill side, and they have all these mechanical contrivances 
at work which makes it very easy for them to handle the materials. 

President. — On the figures given you have great advantage in the cost of 
fuel. 

Mr. Captain. — I am told that the cost of coal in England has gone down to 
about half the figure given. 

President. — I don’t think the fall is as great as that. 

Mr. Captain. — I had a conversation with the Managing Director of an 
important cement company in England when he was in Bombay, and he told 
mo that his price of coal worked out at much less than what wo were paying 
for our coal for the kilns. 

President. — Did he control his own colliery? 

Mr. Captain. — No. He was buying in the open market. It was a factory 
owned by the Smidth people. They have got a factory in England. 

President Do you happen to know their distance from the coal? 

Mr. Captain. — Not far. I think the works are on the Thames. Carriage 
by water I expect makes it very cheap. 

President. — In Form II you have included in one item gypsum and stores'. 
Can you separate the gypsum from the rest of the stores? 

Mr. Captain. — Easily.* 

President . — It would be useful to have it. I notice that yon are spending 
nothing at present on repairs and maintenance of buildings and plant. But 
that blissful condition of things will not last very long! Have you any idea 
what the cost per ton of cement of repairs and maintenance is likely to be? 

Mr. Captain. — I am afr.iid I have no idea. 

President. — ^It is evident that different companies have put different inter- 
pretation on certain items in the Form. Take item 6 — Miscellaneous, e.p., 
rent, municipal taxes, insurance, etc. Your figure is quite small — one 
rupee a ton. Under that head another company’s figure is less than a third of 
a rupee, while a third company has given Its. 4'f^ per ton. In your case 
have you to pay municipal taxes at all? What are the chief items that make 
np the total of Us. 23,000? 

Mr. Captain. — I believe that the chief item is probably insurance; then 
we have got to pay an amount for our leases and I think we must have taken 
some wages for work going on down there — masons and things of that sort. 

President. — Does the figure under the head “General, Services, etc.” 
cover the salaries of the Manager and the Chief Chemist? 


Gypsum Its. 39,400-95. Stores Rs. 44,039-42 — See Statement II-3. 
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itr. Cteptoin.— Yes. My •oemiataat dftew my attention to the fact that a 
bt of wagea tor factory khnar lias faaen included in this statement. 

President, — Of what Mud of poc^e? 

Mr. Ooptota.— We have got a lot of clericnl staff down there; we have got 
an Electrical Engineer who gets Be. 300 a month. I had better explain what 
happens at our factory. We send out money to pay the labour from Bom- 
bay. Wo got two budgets, one for the superior and the other for the factory 
labour. It is the superior labour which is included in the “ General Services." 
They ore people who get amounts like Rs. 150 or Rs. 100 and mote; they are 
all iBctudM in that. 

President. — ^We will remember thati there may be a certain transference 
between these two heads, but I don’t know whether it is of very great import- 
ance. The carious thing is that your factory labour and genor.al services 
together account for only a little over Rs. 5 a ton of your factory cost, i.r., 
about 16 per cent, of the total expenditure. The principal items in tlie 
cost statement are fuel and packing. 

Mr, Captain. — In a cement factory the kiln fuel is always n big item. 

Pre^deni.—l quite recognise that. Turning now to your answer to 
question 96 yon say that the depreciation allowed hy the Ineomc-tax antho- 
rities en Roads and Railways is 10 per cent. Surely you must be using 
‘ Roads ’ in some technical sense. 

Mr. Captota.— These are figures that were really given hy a firm of Char- 
tered Accountants who arc very experienced in making up the accounts of 
Cement companies. 

President.— But I take it that roads are not of very groat importance to 
your concern. For ordinary roads such as you use clparly 10 per cent, would 
be ridiculons. 

Mr. Captain. — As a matter of fact we have made a road from Jukehi to 
our factory, but the cost ol maintaining it is so heavy that wo have given up 
repairing it. 

Presid-ent. — But that would go under repairs and not depreciation. I 
thought the term ’ roads ' was used in a technical sense because I can- 
not imagine that on an ordinary road depreciation to that extent would be 
charged. 

Mr. Kale, — Do the Income-tax people actually allow 10 per cent, on your 
roads? 

Mr. Captain. — That is my information. 

President. — Have you paid any Income-tax yet? 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

President. — ^In answer to question 97 (a) you say “ The total sura requirwl 
annually for depreciation at Income-tax rates on the total block account comes 
to Rs. 7,56,746.” Does ‘ Other Assets ’ include your electrical and water 
schemes and things like that, because H struck me as a rather high figure? 

Mr. Captain, — Water scheme 7 per cent, and the Railways would be 10 
per cent. The Railways are included in ‘ Other assets.’ I have got the 
figures for depreciation specially worked out. 

President. — There is another point about depreciation, vis. : — the replace- 
ment cost. The replacement cost is a good d^ less than the amount you 
actually spent. Would it be fair to calculate the depreciation by taking the 
figure you have given as the present-day cost of putting up a factory, and 
apfdying to it a 6} per cent, rate ? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, that is so. 

President. — In answer to question 100 yon say that on your present out- 
put you require about Rs. 8 lakhs working oSipital and for the full return 
yon require about 12 lakbs. 

Mr, Captain. — That is the estimate. We have never worked to our full 
capacity. 
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Preiidtnt.—We asked you for figures for two of the items that gb to 
up the working capital, one is the stock of finished goods, and -you aay your 
average value pf stock is Rs. 2,12,000, while your stock of coal and 
Spares comes to Rs. 1,27,000. That comes to about three and a half Jakha 
in round figures altogether. In addition, there must be outstandings. Can 
you put a figure on these? 

Mr. Captain. — Normally Rs. 2 to 3 lakhs. 

President. — It will bring you up to Bs. 6 or 7 lakhs. 

Mr. Captain. — It is a very extraordinary thing, but even when we are sell- 
ing to a Government Department by the time our bill is passed and pajnment 
made it takes quite a few months. 

President. — A working capital of 8 lakhs means about 7 months’ output? 
You say that one month’s output costs about Rs. 1,21,000? 

Mr. Captain. — Excluding overhead. I may tell you that this is the 
actual experience with our working capital. I think it was 6 lakhs : just 
before 1 came over hero we had to borrow Rs. 60,000. I know we are still 
living from hand to mouth. I know that we want Rs. 8 lakhs to run our 
f.actory comfortably. Of course because we are a new factory wo have got to 
encourage our consumers. We don’t press them very much for payment. 
But if you are doing very well you would press them. 

President. — In answer to question 107 (ii) you say “According to the 
Articles of Association, the Managing Agents are entitled to Rs. 61,000 a 
year and ten per cent, of the profits ’* Do they get Rs. 51,000 pl«* 10 per 
cent. ? 

Mr. Captain. — That is whnt they got under the Articles of Association. 

Prr.sident. — Are you quite sure? It might l>e 10 per cent, on the profits, 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 61,000. 

,Vr. fkipfain — It is Rs, 51,000 plus 10 per cent. 

I’iesi(i(nf . — It seems to me that these are liberal terms. 

Mr. Captain. — That is so, but I may toll you as a matter of fact Messrs. 
Mathradas Goculdas & Co., liave not got a pie from that. I Would like ta 
make that clear. 

President. — Rs. 61,000 in addition to the 10 per rent, profit is rather high. 

Mr. Captain. — In the case of Bombay Alills, the rate of remuneration is 
10 per cent. Sometimes it goes as high as 12 or 12i per cent. 

President. — In reply to que.stion 114B you say “ But what is the good to 
a country of niaohiiiery which is not working and which cannot work be- 
cause of the importation in the country of foreign cement.” There is only 
a very small part of the machinery that has been idle on that account. It 
does not amount to more than 50 per cent, of the machinery altogether. That 
is the highest I can possibly put it at. 

Mr. Captain. — I should like to explain it a little. Taking a cement fac- 
tory, supposing }'ou don’t want te work it to its full capacity, you have got 
to produce a certain amount. If yon jiroduce less, your cost comes to oa 
Enrcasonable figure. 

President. — My point is this that the present state of .affairs is due not to 
the wickedness of tlie foreign manufacturers, Init to the wickedness of the 
Indian population who decline to use your cement. 

Mr. Captain — It would help us a great deal if the Indian factoriee could 
produce 113,000 tdka more than they are producing to-day. 

President. — It would be of some help no doubt. 

Mr. Captain. — It would just enable us to live for three or four years. 

President. — I put it to you frankly that unless you are right in anticipat- 
ing a very rapid and substantial increase in consumption, I don’t seo how 
all the factories are going to live. Even on the hypothesis tliat tl^e im- 
portation of foreign cement is to be prohibited by law — even so it is obvious 
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that- therer must be a ooiisiderabla expansion of oonsumption to keep all the 
companies alive. 

Mr. Captaia.— fudging by the past year or two, I wonld suggest that 
-there is reason to believe that there will be this expansion. The price of 
cement will remain at the present level. Even if you prohibit the import- 
atioB of foreign cement, prices are bound to be low. 

Preiident . — It may not be so in all markets. All I would suggest at this 
stage ia that you are putting your expectations rather high. 

Mr. Captain. — ^After 10 years, in Canada the consumption went up by 
1,400 per cent. Is it unreasonable to expect that it will go up 50 per cent, 
in India in 3 or 4 years? 

Pretident. — Is it reasonable to assume that yon are going to see industrial 
progress of India on a scale comparable to what takes place in a new country 
being opened up. India is not a new country. It is a country which has 
already got an old civilisation with a very dense population and its people 
are very poor. On that basis, I am afraid, it is not much use seeking 
American and Canadian analogies. 

Mr. Captain. — Even if you take the actual figures of consumption of 
India, considering the size of the country and its population, it is reasonable 
to assume that India will be using cement much more than she does now. 
Japan ia to-day consuming 24 million tons with her population. 

President. — Japan is a nearer analogy. 

Mr. Captain. — Japan is consuming 24 million tons. We assume that Indin, 
who oousumee only 340,000 tons now, will consume a great deal more in the 
near future. 

Presideni.~-In reply to question 114 (B) you say " To put the matter 
briefly, the country produces to-day about 230,000 tons of cement. There is 
a reasonable certainty that the production in India will increase with great 
rapidity with protection and that without protection the production will not 
increa8e*>«t all to any appreciable extent for years ” I confess I don’t follow 
the argument. What seems to me is that you don’t think that you will ho 
able to overcome the prejudice in favour of the imported cement. If you can 
overcome that prejudice without protection, then you will command all the 
markets except Karachi, Madras and Rangoon. 

Mr. Captain. — If we cannot overcome it in time some of the companies 
will come to grief. I was going to say paradoxical as it may appear, without 
protection price may go up. And it is probably felt by some of the older 
companies that it would be better if two or three of the now companies were 
to stop production and go into liquidation, then they would. l)c ablo to com- 
mand a much higher price for their product than they do now. 

President. — Quite possible. 

Mr. Captain. — If there is no protection and if three or four companies stop 
working, the price of cement will go up. 

President. — What seems to me quite probable is that it will be exactly 
the same with protection. 

Mr. Captain. — Then, I think, there is this thing. Looking at the great 
inducement that there will be to the cement companies, they miglit do a lot 
of propaganda work if there is protection. 

President, — Unless you get a higher price for your cement, it seems to 
me impossible. 0 

Mr. Captain. — Our costs will go down with a larger production. 

President. — ^You have given ns some information, but it does not amount 
to very much. Your cost of coal per ton won’t go down and your cost of 
packing won’t go down. Between the two, it comes to 40 per cent, of yout 
totsd cost. So your total reduction won’t be more than three or four rupees 
a ton. 
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Mr. Gaptain.~'Soi more than that at the very oatside. Bat tiiree or 
four rupees is a oonsiderablo reduction. 

President. — You remember that you have got to take three or four mpees 
for the current repairs of the machinery. As far as I can judge from the 
figures given by other companies, it is something like two or three rupees, 
so that you have got something to set off against your total savings. 

Mr. Captain. — Still, I think that cost would be loss. If we can work our 
factory to its full capacity, we will make great efforts to do propaganda work. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is very difficult to follow this answer that you have 
given. On the one hand you think that, unless protection is given, this in- 
dustry may not exist at all. On the other hand you say that if protection 
is given, prices won’t go up. 

Mr. Captain Prices will not go up immediately, but we do expect that 

prices will go up in about two years time, when the demand catches up the 
supply. 

Mr. Oinicala. — The critical stage is the interval, and if during that inter- 
val prices do not go upt I fail to see how you would benefit by protection. 

Mr. Captain. — Our costa would go down. 

Prc.sident. — They would get a slightly increased market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We will put it this way. Without getting any increase in 
your price, but only by getting more extensive market, will the industry live? 

Mr. Captain. — It seems to me that it will. 

President. — What would be your view if it turned out that the expansion 
in consumption only ran to 5 or 10 per cent, a year? 

Mr. Captain . — If the expansion W’as only 5 per cent, a year, then the 
demand would take a long time to catch up the supply. Of course, as you 
said , the price « oiild not go up unless the cement companies combined and 
sold it at a reasonable profit. They may not profiteer, but they may combine 
to get a reasonable level of price. The present rates are unreasonably low. 

President — There is always a difference of opinion as to what is a reason- 
able price and whut is not a reasonable price. 

Mr. (.\iptain. — The Tariff Board will decide it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What you really want is to capture the remaining market; 
or do you want to got a higher pricer’ 

Mr. Captain . — At present wo want to capture the remaining market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Without getting a higher price? 

Mr. Cajitain. — Wo would like to get a higher pric'e. Even without it we 
would like to capture the market. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Do you think that that would help the industry? 

Mr. Captain . — It would. In our own case it would help us a lot if we 
could soli our output. Our difficulty is in selling our output. Even w'ith our 
factory working at half its capacity, we cannot sell our output. So, it would 
ho a great help if we are able to sell our output. 


Evidence continued on Saturday June 38th. 

Mr Captinn . — Before you proceed with the formal evidence to-day, may 1 
say a word in explanation of what I said yesterday? As regards the cost 
sheet given in answer to question No. 96, I think that you drew my attention 
to the fact that Rs. 60,000 for factory labour and Rs. 70,000 for General 
services, supervision and local office charges amounted to about Re, 5 per ton 
of cement. Well, I agreed with you then, but I have been thinking about 
It. Now what I remember is this. Take * power and fuel.’ That includes a 
certain amount of labour. The system that we have got at our factory is 
that, instead of employing labour direct to do something, we employ labour 
contractors. When wagons of coal and gypsum arrive, we give the unloading 
work to a contractor. That is oue instanoo. Then, take the question of 
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pwddngf OGfment. We pixk cetoent in bags and they have got to be tied up 
with wire. Instead of employing cooU^ ourselves, wo give^ the _wtwk to a 
contraotor. Wo pay him so much per hundred bags. That item isancluded 
in the cost of packing. 

Pretident. — If you could give us a note showing various instances of that 
kind, we would be able to see what it comes to. 

Mt. Captain. — I wish to draw your attention to the answer we have given 
in reply to question 37. 

President. — I remember that you referred to the fact that you employed 
oontract labour for certain purposes. 

Mr. Captain.— We say there “ A considerable amount at work at the fac- 
tory is done through labour contractors such as quarrying limestone, trans- 
porting clay, loading and unloading wagons of coal, gj’psuji and cement, 
' packing cement, etc.” In the case of quarrying limestone, lots of coolies are 
employed to do this work. Wo employ contractors and pay them. The cost 
of toiese coolies is shown in the cost of raw materials. 

President. — Perfectly, that was quite clear all alon^. 

Mr. Captain. — As regards loading and unloading, etc., nil that work is 
given to contractors. We have shown how much wc paid to contractors during 
toe last eight months down here. 

President. — You have given the total 

Mr. Captain. — I would not hko to say that the whole of this Rs. 80,000 
did not go towards the making of 23,000 tons of cement. We have always 
a stock of limestone. All the lime that has been quarried' has not been used. 

President. — I don’t mind so much about what I may call ‘ quarry labour.' 
That is a separate matter. If you could give us n note of the amount paid 
for packing, that is, to the labour contractors on account of packing, that 
will be useful. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, • also the amount spent on loading and unloading, 
coed and gypsum, loading cement, etc. 

President. — Is that included in packing P 

Mr, Captain. — Yes. There is one item of cost which is not included 
because that was not in the form, i.e.. Selling Agents’ Commis-sion. 

President. — Why not lump it all under ‘‘miscellaneous”? 

Mr. Captain. — I won’t say that it has not been so included. I had hotter 
make certain of it. 

President. — You would be able to give us tho actual figures later on. What 
is the rate of toe commission? 

Mr, Captain. — 5 per cent on the f.o.r. works price. 

President. — Take a case like the sale of 5,000 tons of cemoiit to the Port 
Commissioners of Calcutta. In such a case, who would get the commission? 

Mr. Captain. — Our agents at Calcutta — Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd. They 
are our sole agents for Calcutta, and for any sale wo effect in their province, 
they get the commission. 

President. — A big contract like that might have been handled by tho 
Head Office. 

Mr. Captain. — But then, they would naturally protest against it. 

President. — If you are bound by the contract, it is obvious that you 
should pay it. 1 was rather criticising the system under which contracts of 
that kind are made. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite. 

President. — After all, this system of Managing Agents which is commonly 
in vogue in Indfa is an expensive system. 

Mr. Captain. — It ft. 


See Statement II-6. 
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President. — Especially if you have got selling agents as weQ even for big 
contracts. If you are selling in small quantities to retail people up and dotm 
the country, you cpnnot handle there rates conveniently from one centre. But 
when a single sale is about fi per cent, of your maximum output for the 
year, it docs make a difference. 

Mr. Captain. — After all, it is not that they do nothing. In the case of tiie 
sale to the Port Commissioners of Calcutta, they take instructions from them. 
We are in Bombay and the Calcutta Port Commissioners are in Calcutta. 
Supposing they want so many wagons of ^cement at a certain time, instead 
cf communicating with us in Bombay, they give instructions to Messrs. Burn 
& Co., who in turn communicate with the works. 

President. — Would not your people at the works be able to handle this? 

Mr. Captain. — A certain amount of time would be lost. 

President. — I don’t see why time should be lost. Instead of writing to 
Messrs. Burn & Co., the Port ^mmissioners will write a letter to your works. 
Are Burn & Co. better able to secure wagons? Is that the reason for em- 
ploying them? 

Mr. Captain. — They do a certain amount of work, 

I’re.t/dcTif.— What you describe is quite common in the commercial world 
of India to-day. But it is always a question, when any question of protection 
arises, how far it is a fair charge to make. 


Mr. Captain . — When you are selling cement all over India, it becomes 
necessary to have selling agents all over India, but as you say, in the case of 
big contracts, it might bo possible to wipe out the commission. These people 
who do a great deal of work in pushing the sale of our cement would not 
earn anything substantial if we cut out all Government orders. Government 
and Semi-Government bodies are the principal consumers. 


President.-— li the Managing Agents are not to undertake any of the 
selling work, it seems that again raises the question that their rate of com- 
mission is too high. However. 1 do not wish to discass that further, beoawe 
it is a general question not affecting one industry or one firm. 


Tn reply to quc.stion 114 (C), you say " Even now, as far as prices and 
qunlitv are conccruod, it is able to face foreign competition in most places 
in India, though not in all.” Surely that is over-stating the case. If that 
IS the case, you would uot require protection. 

Mr. Captain.— 'Vfe mean there are the markets of the interior excluding 
ports and places near the ports. ’ 

President. r-y on told us that the maricts in the interior were compara- 
tively unimportant. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Presiderti. -What it comes to Is this: that you can at pfesent-day prices 
cuiiinicind tho iimrk6t but the pi ices are unr©iuunerative, 

Mr. ( u; .'.iim— AVliat I mean is, if we aie to get the same price for our 
cenient as t..a English manufacturer gefe for his (which we cannot hope to 
gel), it would bo great improvement on our present position. 

President.— lint the point is this. What you say here is “ Even now as 
far as prices and quality are concerned, etc.” That ought to mean that you 
can ^11 at as low a price as the foreign manufacturer and make the s v"ie 
proht. Obviously, you don’t mean that. 

Ifr. Captain . — We don’t mean that. 

Pre-tidro/ — I quite admit that, prices being as they are, you can command 
these markets. The prices are unremunerativa. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite. 

Presidenf -Then you say “ The cost will also further go down in a few 
years when the labour becomes more efficient,” There again it is the sama 
point which I brought out yesterday. After all, the labour costs, even ^ 
the corrections that you have made to-day, do not amount to a very lai^e 



(>et«en^ge of the total ooit. The total saring yon tsan effect in that way ii 
not very oonsi^deraUe. 

Mr. Captain. — ^The explanation we have given below makes a slight differ* 
enoe. It is not merely a question of the saving of wages, but also a question 
of inoreaee in production' If your production increases, it would bring down 
the, cost. With the same amount of coal it miglit be possible to produce 12U 
tons where to-day we produce 100 tons. A really good burner would do that. 
That would bring the cost down. 

' President. — Would you save coalP 

Mr. Captain. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^That is another matter. If it would bring your coal bill down, 
that is a big thing. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, it would. Then, there is another thing. A rotary 
kiln is all lined with bricks. It is a pretty expensive item. 

President. — Are those ordinary bricks or whatP 

Mr. Captain. — Very special fire bricks. They contain a very high percen- 
tage of alumina. 

President. — Where do you get them fromP 

Mr. Captain. — From England and Norway and Sweden. We have recently 
been trying the bricks made by Messrs. Burn & Co. at Juhbulporo. They 
do not contain a high percentage of alnmina, but they contain a high 
percentage of silica. We are making experiments with them. 

What happens is this. If you have a burner who is not competent, he 
burns out the whole lining. You may have a new lining; still, in a week’s 
time, he will burn it out. That means stopping work and having a new 
lining for your kiln. The efficiency of a burner is very important. He can 
save us costs in all sorts of ways. That is why we are so anxious to get a 
burner out from England. 

President. — I understand. It is not merely that you are going to get a 
better outturn but you are going to use fewer materials. Thai will bring 
down your cost as regards bricks and coal. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — In reply to Question 116, you say “ As explained by the 
Fiscal Cotatnission in their report, the burden on the consumer which is tho 
chief objection to protection is practically nil in such a cose.” That is subject 
to this qualification, is it not, that eventually you hope that the price will 
rise? You told us that yesterday. 

Mr. Copfain.— Quite, but as I, explained, the price we are getting in 
Bombay and Calcutta is about Rs. 16 less than the price of the imported 
cement. According to my view a rise in our price of Rs. 16 a ton would bo a 
very big increase but still it would not be a burden. 

President. — I am afraid it is. , 

Mr. Captain. — It is a burden on the consumer as regards that portion of 
his cement which was Indian cement, but it would not be any burden on the 
consumer who was using imported cement. 

President . — I quite agree. 

Mr. Captain. — ^That is wh.-vt I was thinking. It would bo a burden no 
doubt, but the consumer is rather having an unfair advantage now. 

President.— It there is any unfairness it is inflicted on tho consnmer by 
the manufacturers who after all are willing t* sell their cement to him. 

Mr. Captain. — It is not the fault of the co isnmer that he is getting his 
cement at such a low price, I quite agree, but he is getting it at a price 
which is unreasonably low. 

President. — There again as I pointed out yesterday, I think that the manu- 
fseturors will have to take this into account that, if they want the con- 
sumption of India to go up to a high figure, prices will have to stay down. 

Mr. Captain. —That is my opinion too. 
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Pretident.—That is the real dilemma in which I think the wnnufactarer* 
are placed. 

Mv. Captain.— I would like to be allowed to point out this. Supponng 
to-day cement is selling in Bombay at Rs. 45 a ton, if the consumer gets it 
at Rs. 65 a ton, still ho will be getting it really cheap, considering tfie fart 
that 2 years ago ho was paying Rs. 100 and more for a ton of cement. 

President.— The freight from England is about Rs. 11 a ton. 

Mr. Captain. — It is Rs. 12. , 

President.— The consumer in England is getting his cement at Rs. 46 a 
ton. . s 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, at £3 a ton. 

President. — If the consumer in India has to pay Rs. 55 a ton, I don’t 
think that ho is getting it cheap as compared with consumers in other 
countries. 

Mr. Captain. — The consumer all over India will not get it chekp, but in 
some parts of India he will got it cheaper th.i,n the consumer in England. 

President. — Rs. 55 o ton is not a low price as compared with the prices 
in other countries. It may be comparablo with the price in the United States 
whore the scale of living of the people is very high. 

Mr. Captain. — But I think the conshmer of fcement of last year would 
have thought Rs. 55 a very low price. 

President . — Last ycary 

Mr. Captain. — Even in 1!>23. About tho beginning of 1923 the price of 
cement in Bombay was Rs. .55 or .56 a ton at the works. It has dropped of 
course. A lot of new eernont works began working in the middle of 1923 
and tho price has dropped tremendously. There is another thing I would 
like to say with regard to tho other markets. Of course wo do not sell such 
cement in the United Provinces because we are a new concern, but others 
do a lot of business there in the U. P 

President. — That is quite clear. It is your experience there. Of course 
wo shall a.sk the other companies and our final opinion will dei>end on the 
combined effect of all the evidence. At page 52. you say “ To protect the 
Indian cement industry adequately, it is necessary that an import duty of 
at least Rs. 25 per ton should bo levied on all cement imported into India.” 
Why do you recommend this particular rate of Rs. 25 a ton. Is it based 
on the circumstances of your factory, or is it tho general claim of the industry 
after discussion? 

Mr. Captain. — It is the general claim after some discussion. 

President. — Aro you in a position to tell us why this particular figure 
was suggested ? 

Mr. Captain. — I think wo suggested a sulEciently high figure which we 
thought w'ould keep out tho foreign stuff alti'gcther. It may not do it in 
all parts of India. I think wo would probably he able to sell it ohe.aper 
everywhere with this duty, but not much cheaper in Madras and Rangoon. 
As far as I remember there was not really much discussion about this. 
It was pretty arbitrarily fixed. It was thought that there was no reason why 
any imported cement should come into tho country at all, considering titot 
wo make as good .a cement and wo are prepared to sell it a.s cheap. W® 
thought that there should be a sufficiently high duty which will discourage 
people from paying a higher price for the imported cement in the market. 

President. — For the greater part of the eountry the proposed duty would 
practically be prohibitive and in the outlying markets it would at any rata 
give you a chance? j 

Mr. Captain. — That is so., 

President. — If Rs. 60 a ton is the present price of imported cement 
in the ports, ^ith an increase of Rs, 16 a ton the price would go up 
to Rs. 76 a ton. Let us assume that Rs. 5 is the difference at which most of 
the consumers will take the Indian cement. 
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Hr. Captain.— I do sot think so. There would require to he a greeter 
difference. 

Prtsid^nt ,—J.t your ceineiit is as good as theirs, and if ooiieniiierB find that 
it is so sdter trial, 1 do not believe that praple will be prepared to pay Be. 6 
extra for the pleasure or privilege of buying imported cement, 

At. Captain . — They won’t ultimately but they might do it for a year or 
two. 

President . — It fjeems to me that, if imported cement is selling ot Bs. 76 a 
Ion, Re. 6 a tun ought to amidy covet the difference on sentimental grounds* 
Jtfr. Captain . — Otherwise I cannot explain why when there is a difference 
of Bs. 10 or Ra. 15 a ton between the Indian and the English cement, some 
people are buying imported stuih 

President. — That difference .w^s only last year and probably not during 
the whole of la.'st Veai . 

M’-. Captain.— Oi coiiise yA would have to bear this in mind. Although 
the British juice was Us. 'GO it^was not Rs. 60 the whole of last year either. 

President . — At any rate one does notice that, both in Calcutta and in 
Bombay, the imports h.ive gone down considerably. 

Mr. Cu/duin. — <3iuduaIIy people will realise that it is to their advantage 
to Use Indian cement . Init they have been paying very much more for more 
than six months any way. 

President. — Take it on this basis, that, if imported cement is coming into 
Madras or Karachi at Hs. To a ton, Rs. TO is what you expect to get at these 
places for your cement. That means that you have to sell at the works for 
Madras at not more than Rs 40. 

3/r. Captain.— It would mean something le.ss than Bs. 40. 

President.- -I am taking it on the figures you have supplied — something 
like Rs. 42_ for Karachi and Rs. 45 for Rangoon. Some of the cement fac- 
tories, at any rate the Snne Valley Cement Co., are better off as regards 
going to Rangoon, and worse off as regards Karachi, but Uoking all these 
three places you arc as tavourabl.v situated as any ptlier firm, 

Mr. Captain . — There is one in course of eonstnution at Bhahabad by Takas. 
When that factory is comjileted, I think that will be quite close to Madras. 
President. — M’hcre is ShahabskI? 

Mr. Captain. — This place is in the Hyderabad State and the factory 
would be closer to Madras. 

President. — That brings me to a point I was geftlUg at. It seems to me 
that it is very doubtful whether even a duty of Bs. 25 a ton would enable 
factories in the Central Provinces and Northern India to command the 
Madras market, but on the other hand, if materials exist in Southern India, 
the natural thing is that the requirements of Southern .India should bo 
supplied b.v factories there. It is not the natural heritage of the Northern 
• India manufacturer to supply the Southern India markets. 

3fr. Captain . — Even if we do not make a profit, it is a great thing to soil 
our cement. Even at Rs. 65 we would like to sefl at Madras 

Pre.sideni. — That still does not in any way meet my point. It is not a 
market you can retain permanently if the materials exist there in reasonable 
quantities nrd there is coal near at band. If the question is to come up at 
what rate protection is necessary to enable Indian manufactwrers to hold the 
Madras market, then it must be manufactured nearer Madras than you are. 

Mr. CapAain . — I do not know about the quality of the raw material down 
' bhere. You are going to hear Mr. Billimoria who will be able to tell you 
about it. I have heard that there are some difficulties about it.* 

President. — That may be so. If it is not possible to make cement cheaply 
in 8>uthcin India ihat is another point, but we cannot assume it. 


* See oral evidence of the Indian Cement Company, Limited. 
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Mr. Capiain.^Xnother point is that they irill have to get their ki^i coal 
fiwni Bengal — from such a distance. 

President. — Even so it seems possible that they may be able -to sell their 
cement cheaper in Madras than you. 

Mr. Captain. — There is the Dvrarka Cement Company nil>jated op the 
coast which is quite close to Bombay. They bring their cOal by water and 
yet we undersell them quite easily. Their cost i^ higher and we have gpt no 
difficulty in ooinpeting with them in Bombay. I do not know their other diffi- 
culties but we compete with them in Bombay quite well. 

President. — I would like <o iiut you another point. Assuming tlftit cement 
cannot be made in Burma, how far do you think it is reasonable that the 
bscal system should bo adjusted so as to scriire to the m.iiiufaoturer in 
Northern India the command of the whole of the Burma and Southern 
India markets. I might point out that the duties Which have lieen imposed 
by the Legislature on steel were not conceived on that basis. I quite ^mit 
that it was not necessary to consider that to the full extent in the case of 
steel, because the total production was only a fraction of the total consump- 
tion, whereas in the case of cement the total production i.s fti excess of 
the consumption. But still the point has got to be considered. 

Mr. Captain. — After all would not you take into consideration wliat would 
be the amount of burden on the consumer in Burma and Madras? If the 
price is going to be high, you will soy that you would not fix a heavy burden 
on the consumer but, according to what appei^s to me at present, the burden 
on the consumer would not he high. At the most it will he Rs. 10 a ton 
and on the total quantity it comes to Rs. 5 lakhs. 

President. — Is it not close to what I suggest. At present they are 

getting cement at Ks. 00. -'Your suggestion is that they will be getting it 
at Rs. 70. 

Mr. Captain. — you con.sider the iihole extent of the burden it does 
not amount to much, and 1 think Burma and Madras may well be called 
upon to make thi-, little .sacrifice. 

President. — The peculiar result will lie m this case that the whole of the 
burden will fall upon the only areas of the country which do not materially 
benefit because no niaiuifacturers theie will get any benefit from the protec- 
tion. The benefit will go entirely to people in Northern India and the burden 
will be borne by jioople in the Southern paits. 

Mr. Captain. — If India grows more prosperous it will react on Burma and 
Madras somehow or other 

President.— It isr a hi coder question, because the Board cannot adopt one 
principle in dealing w-ith one industry and a different principle in dealing 
with another industry. The quoslion is how far is it reasonable or fair in 
a country like India to impose protective duties to preserve the whole of the 
Indian markets for producers in India, when, ow’ing to the location of the 
natural resources, the ocoiiomir aion which they can normally command >s 
very much smaller than tlie whole of India. 

Mr. Captain. — I would answer it this way. It would be reasonable if the 
burden on the oonsumcr is going to be cempnratively small : it would not be 
roasonablo if the burden is heavy. It will all depend on the extent of the 
burden. That is the way I look at it. 

President. — If there were no duty at all, Burma people would get their 
cement at Rs. 51 a ton. You are proposing 40 per cent. duty. 

Mr. Captain. — It is Rs. 60 a ton. 

President. — You must not start on tlie basis of Rs. 60 which Includes 
Rs. 9 duty already. 

Mr. Captain. — Surely, Sir, the present Rs, 9 duty i.s for purposes of 
seven ue. 

President. — Undoubfodjy, but that makes no ilifference as to the burden 
on the consumer. He has to boar tb^ burden whatever object the Govtvn- 
uent has in view. 
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Mr. Captain. — I submit to you this. Tfou are contemplating a change 
from the present system. How much are you going to increase the burden 
by? The burden *ill be there anyhow. ^ 

President. — It amounts to 40 or 60 per cent. 

Mr. Captain. — The price is going to rise for them from Rs. 60 to Rs. 60 
which works out to about 15 per cent. 

President. — That may be so, but the total burden is 40 per cent. It is no 
use saying that it is a light burden. It is not negligible by any means. 

Mr. Captain. — But that is not the amount of the increased burden. 

President. — Also I may point out to you that under the present system, 
the duties are on a tariff valuation of Rs. 60 a ton, and when the valuation 
comes down, the present duty of Rs. 9 will be lower. 

Mr. Captain. — It might go down by a couple of rupees, at the most. 

President. — Quite so, but that will make an extra burden. 

Mr. Cajduin. — I have taken the figures on the safe side when I put 
them at Its. 5 lakhs for both Burma and Madras. 

President.— 1 heard it said by the Burma representative in the Legis- 
lature “ All the.se things impede our development and we are the most 
backward Province in India.” 

Mr. Captain. — I do remember that being said, but I also remember some- 
tliing emtrary being said by some other people. They said they would not 
mind tms little sacrifice if India is going to bo prosperous, and that they 
.will also share it ultimately. 

President. — I quite admit that; but still what I am putting to you is — I 
am only putting the case agaimst you as an advocate — that these are the 
difficulties you have got to meet. 

Mr. Captain. — After all 1 would again repeat that the increased burden 
v>o arc asking to be put on the people of Madras is negligible. 

President. — These arc hard times and Rs. 10 is not a sum to be neglected. 

Mr. Captain. — When compared to the revenue that is collected from 
Burma and Madras together H 

'President. — Wliat it comes to is this: When you cannot sell cement to 
the places in question without sending it over 1,000 miles of land transit, 
can it bo said that you have a natural advantage in that market. J.s it 
possible that you could ever from the Central Provinces hold your own in the 
Madras and Burma markets without protection P 

Mr. Captain. — We might in this way. Just as the monufacturer in Groat 
Britain sells a certain amount of his surplus below cost, all manufacturers 
have got to do the same. You cannot be selling at the same price in*-all 
markets : you sell at co,t price in some places and you may not bo able to 
make any profit. It will still bo a help to us even if we got rid of our cement 
at cost' price. 

President. — Eventually you will have to be able to produce cement cheaper 
by Rs. 10 a ton than the British cost, because their freight rates are only 
half of yours, and they will be selling in these markets under precisely the 
same conditions as you. 

Mr. Captain. — But they have got other marliete on which to sell. If you look 
at the difierent places to which manufacturers in England export, you will 
SCO that out of a total export of 600,000 tons in the year only 113,000 tons 
come to India. They send out cement to a groat many other places. 

President. — It is quite certain that, if you are content to sell your cement 
in outlying markets at a price which ju.st pays you and no more, so will the 
British manufacturer, who has been for years and years an expert in that 
way. 

Mr. Captain. — If he is compelled to do it, ho will do it. Take the market 
of E.a3t Africa. He is probably better situated as regards this market than 
wc are, and he may sell it there. A is a question of geographical position. 



Preiident. — You are a sanguine person if you think that competition is 
going to become leas keen in the next ten years. 

Mr. Captain. — I mean there are other markets for the British manu- 
facturer. 

President. — I can assure you that the British manufacturer’s apetitc for 
markets is insatiable. 

Mr. Captain . — I also do know this, hut I would not sell at loss if I am not 
compelled to do it, and he will not do it their. 

President . — Those outlying markets are going to he the battle ground 
between the English manufacturer and the Indian maniif acturer. 11 yon are 
both selling at the same price and their freight rates arc half of yours, then 
your costs have got to bo lower than their costs by |ii.t halt th.it Iroight. 
You are at a permanent di.sadvanlage in these markets if there is no pro- 
tection, and that is the trouble. The Fiscal Coniniission have laid down a.s' 
one of the conditions that eventually the iiidnslrv ought to he able to hold 
its own without protection. Yon may do that m a great part of India, 
and in places comparatively near your works, hut if seems to me very doubt- 
ful about these more distant places. 

Mr. Cii])fniii . — I may road the following pas.^.igo from the Fiscal Commis- 
sion’s report — paragraph 10-5. 

“ Difficnitios may arise, however, not from any iiiibtnkes in location, 
hut simply in consequence of the great distances in India. An 
industry may he located in a most suitable position. It may, 
however, lie ot such a distance from certain parts of the country 
adjoining the seaboard that it is unable to conijicte in those parts 
with goiKls imported by sea. Cases of this nature will no doubt 
bo taken into consideration by the Tarilf Board, but it would 
not in our opinion bo right to endeavour to secure for an in- 
dustry such protection a.s will on, rhlo it to compete in every 
possible market in India, ii this involves giving protection appre- 
ciably higher than is required lor the ,-uccess of the industry in 
the greater part of the country'.” 

President . — I had this distinctly in my mind and therefore you see that is 
a point which the Board will have to consider very carefully. Can we re- 
enmmend that the rate of duty should be cakiilatoJ on such a basis as ivill 
give you a chance in Burma and Mailras? 

Mr. Cttjdain . — I would not .say thi.s, hut I ivouM look at it from another 
point of view. The cement industry is in an exceptional position because 
the homo production is greater than the total demand. Considering the case 
of protection in the abstract, where prices arc governed by the itriccs of 
imported articles, protection, as a rule, docs increase the price .as in the case 
of stool, but that i.s not necessarily a vital objection that it means a burden 
on the consumer. You cannot have protection at till without it, but after all 
is said and done what will happen is that in the ease of protection for 
cement, prices will go up only in two provinces of India and then only by a 
small amount. It is a small burden on the consumer when compared with 
any other industry. 

President . — That is only as regards th.e immediate olfect. On your own 
hopes and expectations in the course of throe or four yenis, wlicn the cement 
production has increased and has overtaken the consumption, then you hope 
to have higher prices. 

Mr. Copfoin.— Perhaps after three or four years we may be able to do 
without the Madras and Burma markets. But still I would suggest this. 
We would always have a certain amount of surplus production. There would 
be a certain amount we will always he glad to got rid of at cost price or 
below cost price. It is reasonable and there is nothing extraordinary about 
it. 

President . — Even supposing that the rale of duty you recommend is im- 
posed, you would alwiiys soil at lower prioe.s iu Burma and Madras. That 
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ilMtins to ne the ordinari^ principle, b^t neverthplei& 1 aU bound to pat to 
you the points I have been putting. 

Mr. Ginwdla. — I want to go into the selling price that you ought to get. 
Have you considered whother, if j-ou get an import duty of Us. 26 a ton, 
you would really be able to compete against the Imported cement? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — First of all I want to know what your position is in 
nimiagiug the company. If the company is purely managed in the interests 
of the debenture-holder, then you can afford to sell at much lovcer prices than 
any of your competitors, because you need not write down the full amount 
for depreciation, and you need not pay an.y dividends to the shareholders. 
Yon Would be satisfied so long as you get interest on the debentures. 

Mr. Captain. — Quite so, but we cannot look at it from that point of view 
alone. 

Mr. Oinu'ala. — 1 am looking at from the point of view of the ideal deben- 
ture-holder who looks after his own interest. 

Mr. Cajitain. — 1 am afraid the court will ask us to do as well os possible 
for the company also. 

Mr. (iinuala. — You are entitled to look after your own interest and then 
anybody else's. Is it not obvious that you can undersell anylKxly as you are 
situated at pre.sent? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginu-ola. — In your ca.se, therefore, there are three prices at which 
yon can sell, first of nil looking after your own interest as (Vehenture-holdors, 
secondly the prices that you ought to get on ymrr present output, which is 
half your full -g^pneity and thirdly, the price wliicli you ought to get on 
your full output. Let us determine these three prices and let us see how 
you will stand if the d>ity is raiw-'d to Rs. 25 a ton. You have taken Rs. 29 
as your works cost. 

Mr. Captain. — Yc-s. 

Mr. Girncala. — That does not include any ftem for general repairs and 
yon cannot go on like that. 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

Mr. Giviratn. — Will Rs. 4 he enough as an allowance? 

Mr. Captain. — More than enough. We will put it at lls. 2 to Rs. 3. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. — That will make it Rs. 32 per ton? 

■ Mr. Captain. — Yes, 

Mr. Oinwala.— You think you have got to add other charges? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginicala. — As a pure and simple debenture-holder bent on getting hik 
return, you would be entitled to Rs. 11 a ton on the present output? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, 

Mr. Oinwala. — And, say, one rupee for working capital on R». 8 lakhs? 

Mr. Captain.— It would be slightly more than that — Rs. 1-7-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is Rs. 12-7-0? 

Mr, Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwida. — That gives tou a total of Rs. 44-7-0. Now let AS take the 
other — your present output. Working as a shareholder you take Rs. 32 on 
the presejit output? 

Mr. Captam.— Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Then, you take Rs. H for debentures, Rs. 12 fer ordinary 
shares, Rs. 1-7-0 on' the working capital, and for depreciation you take on 
fte replacement value. 

Jfr. Captain. — It will come to abdut Rs, 12-7-0. 
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Afr. Ginwalo . — And on& rupee a ton for Agents’ comiDissioii. That gives 
you Rs. 38 plu$ works oost Rs. 32, that is Rs. 70 f.o.r. works. Therefore, in 
Bombay it would be Rs. 85, in Calcutta Rs. 81, in Madras Rs. 100, 

Rs. 98 and Rangoon Rs. 05. Elsewhere we have taken the c.i.f. price of 
imported cement as Rs. 49, not counting the duty. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. (finwala.^lf you add Rs. 26 to that it comes to Its. 74. If you have 
got to sell it at Rs. 10 less, it comes to Rs. 64. So that if you want to have 
a fair manufacturer’s profit you cannot compete with anyone. 

Now let us take your full production. Let ns take the works cost at Rs. .30. 
We will take the incidence of the other charges at bah. That would bo 
Rs. 10? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — That comes to Rs. 49 f.o.r. works with freight, e^c., in 


Bombay. 

Rs. 

Bombay it will come to ....... 66 

Calcutta 62 

Madras 81 

Karachi 79 

Rangoon .......... 76 


Hotting Rs. 64 per ton, you cannot conrtpete at all in these last three 
markets except at a loss, even with your full output. 

Mr. Captain. — 1 would not ho making a fair manufatturer’s profit, I 
would not quite be working at a loss. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In Bombay and Calcutta you may just get it, but in other 
places you would not get it, you will lose. If you get Rs. 64 on these figures 
then in Bombay you lose Rs. 2, in Madras Rs. 17, in Karachi Rs. 15 and iu 
Rangoon, Rs, 12, Is that worth whil^ Your point is that you must 
capture these three markets. I have given you the full benefit of the 25 
rupees ami 1 have given you the full benefit of your full production. Is it 
possible under these conditions to capture the market ? 

Mr. Captain. — It is certainly not possible to make the fair manufacturer's 
profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it any good either to you or to the country? 

Mr. Captain. — With great respect I submit that it is, 

Mr. Ginwala. — You say Madras, Karachi afld Rangoon shonld pay Rs, 2.5 
a ton roughly. But you do not benefit by it, nobody benefits by it on these 
figures ? 

Mr. Captain. — I would submit that it would grently benefit our present 
position. After all is said and done, the capital might be reduced, we might 
reduce the working capital, the profits might lie reduced and fhe rate of 
depreciation might be reduced a bit; then the duty of Rs. 25 would do on 
the whole. 

3[r. Ginwala. — If you want these people to pay Rs. 25 a ton there must 
bo a proportionate gain to the country and to the manufacturer^? 

Mr. Captain. — I have worked that out myself. I quite agree that we 
won’t make what may be called a reasonable profit in the case of manu- 
facturers, but it pays us to be' able to sell in our present posititn. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am taking your full production. 

Mr. Captain. — We do hope that with protection we will be able to keep 
somewhere near the full production. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If j-ou get it ■rfhof will be your position? 

jifr. Captain. — If we are able to sell at cost with full production, it will 
be of very great advantage to the industry. 
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Mr. Otnwala . — qaesifon is, will that keep the indnstry alive P The 
idea ia not merely that your firm should be kept alive ; will the industry be 
kept, alive, that is the point P You have got to explain as a claimant for 
protrction what the position is going to be. On the assumption that you get 
the protection you are asking for, I am putting the case as it appears to me. 

Mr. Captain. — After all, that would be as regards two of the three markets. 
As regards Karachi, of course there is no reason why a Cement Company in 
»iie Central Provinces should go all the way and sell there. What is probably 
going to happen is that, if protection is given, the Du'arka Cement Company 
will sell at Karachi. 

Mr. Oinwala. — We will take each company as it comes to us. Suppose 
you were the only company at present? Do not let us mix up issues. 

President. — ^Your point rather is that as regards one of the three outlying 
markets there are other firms better situated to be able to aui'ply? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

President. — But still Mr. Ginwala’s point remains ns regards the other 
two markets. 

Mr. Captain. — After all is said and done, the total for Madras and 
Bangoon comes to 42,000 tons a year, and it would be of advantage to us 
even if we sold there at cost price. Of course in cost we have taken the 
full amount of depreciation. Even if we get something over the works cost 
It is to our advantage. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are losing sight of one fart that, if you run up to 
your full output, even so far as Calcutta and Bombay are concerned, you 
have not got a market. 

Mr. Captain. — No, we haven’t. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Therefore, when you ask ns to calculate yonr cost and 
Belling price on your full output, you arc asking us to do something which 
can never be to .your advantage. 

Mr. Captain. — I would in reply put it this way : that even at the present 
rate of duty that we have aslied for we will not be well off, but we did not 
want to ask for anything that would bo too high. 

Mr. Gintvala. — Well, so far as this Board is concerned, it is not limited 
by what yon ask. If in the opinion, of this Board it is' advantageous to the 
country that an indtistry ought to be protected, well then, having regard to 
all the general conditions, the Board is Ixuind to make a recommendation. 
Now the question is, by giving ,von this protection, or any other protection, 
will the industry live? That is the point you hove got to satisfy us on before 
we can proceed further. 

Mr. Captain. — I would .inswcr this question in this way. I mean this 
tbat more will live with protection than without protection. It may be that 
even with protection one company or two might come to grief, but a great 
many more companies would como to grief without protection, and this would 
prtiduce something like a crisis. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I have given you the figuro.s of Madras, Karachi, Rangoon, 
etc., to point out tViat, as far as one can see, first of all if you had your 
full pro<]uction you won’t have the market: if you do not have your full 
production then you cannot even with this protection .sell at a reasonable 
profit in any of these provinces. Now what is the Board to do? 

Mr Captain. — What we would like the Board to do is to give us a higher 
rate of protection for three years and reduce the rate later on. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But then the demand will go down and you will be no better 
off.' You won’t be able to sell your present output if tho price goes up. You 
hare yourself admitted that people have a pre,iudice against Indian cement, 
and that they do not understand the use of cement. If you put a still higher 
tariff the demand will still further go down? 

Mr. Captain. — It is a question of choosing between the lesser of two 
evils. I grant that even with this production we will not make even a fair 
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manufacturer 'a profit. Wo are aclling at works cost at our Works. But if 
we get this protection, we will gat something more than our works cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In my view — I am not speaking for the Board — unless an 
industry can say that with the amount of protection it gets it is able to 
survive competition and do without protection, it is not worth while for the 
country to give protection to that industry. In your case it is not enough 
to say that you yourselves or some other firms are willing to soil at Madras 
at cost price : you cannot go on doing that for ever. Why should the country 
pay more for an article when in the end it is not going to benefit by paying 
more for itP 

Mr. Captain. — What we are going to sell is .340, (XX) tons in this country. 
If you prohibit the foreign cement, for 2(X),000 tons wo are going get, if 
not a fair manufacturer’s profit, at least some profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is not your present output? 

Mr. Captain. — If we can prorluce 340,000 tons that will be something 
more than our present output, about 50 per cent. more. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Will that eiiuhle the industry to live? 

Mr. Captain. — We shall be able to keep our industry going for three 
years, and by that lime we shall l)c able to work up to our lull capacity. 1 
may point out that in 1920 the consumption here was 2(X),000 tons and in 
1923 it was 310,000 tons, an increase of (X) per cent, in three ycar.s. And 
cement is now going down in price, so that there is cncoiimgement to the 
consumer to buy more cement. There is every likelihood that the rate of 
increased consumption will he maintained. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is a reasonable frame of mind for a man who is not 
daunted by difficulties, hut as a Board we are bound to take a more cautious 
view of things. 

Mr. Captain. — AVon’t you take into consideration the fact that in 1920 
the consumption was 2(XJ,(X)0 tons and in 1923 it rose to 340,000 tons? 

rrenidrnt. — If it is a fact, that ri.se w'as accompanied by a marked fall 
in the price, and if in order to <lo you any good we have to raise the price, 
we should not make any allowance for an increase in consumption. 

Mr. Captain. — But 1 would like to point out that there was a great drop 
in price after these figures were worked out. The big drop really took place 
in 1924. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — You must remember this, that a good deal of the increase 
in the use of cement may be accounteil for by the fact that there were many 
works of public utility which were kept in nbey.Hnce during the war and a 
certain amount of arrears had to be made up under public works practically 
all over India. Take the big docks in Calcutta, for instance : take the 
development work in Bonitiay. Many things which were kept in aJjeyance for 
a long time were eventually started after the war. and therefore you cannot 
always expect the increase to be in the same proportion unless the people of 
the country take to the use of cement much more readily than they have 
been doing. 

Mr. Captain, — Is it not reasonable to expect that they will take to the use 
of cement more readily than they have been doing before? The experience 
is that ordinary people are using more cement at present than they did 
before. Then again 1 may also mention the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. They 
will use a considerable quantity of cement there. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But the Sukkur Barrage Scheme also must come to an 
end. 

Mr. Captain. — It will go on for more than three years. 

President. — Does it not occur to you that, supposing a heavy protective 
duty were put on, the immediate result would bo that the Bombay Govern- 
ment may decide not to use any more cement in the Sukkur Barrage. Where 
would you be then? 



iit. Captain . — ^Xlie pre$eiit position is that the Bombay Ooverninent know 
that the productive capacity of the Indian plant is much more than the 
demand and there k ao much internal competition that they are bound to 
get oemeot diei^. 

Mr. dnuidla . — ^Then again my answer is what is the good of a duty thenP 

Mr. Captain. — ^With a duty we shall be in a better position then we are 

at present. 

Mr, Ginumla . — In a big country like India, or America or Canada where 
the geographical distances are very long, you cannot, as the Fiscal Commis- 
sion has also pointed out, have a tariff whioli we enable the indigenous industry 
to compete at all points. Take the case of the United States of America, for 
instance. In the Pacific coast even with a high tariff in the case of steel, for 
instance, a lot of steel and pig iron is imported. The same thing may bo 
expected in India. According to you, India must follow- a policy by which 
the whole country has got to pay a high rate of duty in order tliat you may 
capture the whole market. If we were to make recommendations which will 
enable you to capture the whole of the market, we shall have to take the 
Madras rate which is the highest — Rs. 100 a ton. 

Mr. Captain. — We recognise that fact. We do not ask for Rs. 60 a tin ■ 
We ask for Rs. 25 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwata. — But Rs. 25 a ton does not enable you to do it. We will 
have to fix a duty of oO a ton if you are to capture the whole of the market. 
If we recommend that, Bombay, Calcutta and the wliole of India will have 
to pay at that high rate of duty. As you see in the case of the steel industry 
in connection with the exclusion of Burma, the Government of India and 
the Legislature did not recognize different tariffs for different parts of tho 
Indian Empire. Therefore that is out of the question. 

Mr. Captain. — 1 am sorry to interrupt you hut I may with great respect 
point out that, even if you put 50 per cent, or even 1(K) per cent, duty, as 
far as Bombay and Calcutta are concerned probably as long as the internal 
competition in cement is severe, prices nil! be governed not by the price of 
imported cement but by that internal competition 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Leave that out for the moment, Tlie idea is that you must 
get the price that the tariff is intended to enable you 1o get. There is no 
point in fixing a tariff if the industry does not get the price 

Freaidenf.-^-Admittedly it won’t over the greater part of the market for 
some time to come. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We must discuss the thing from the general point of view. 
Now then, if we leave out the market that you cannot capture under tho 
present conditions, what is your proposal? 

Mr. Captain. — My answer is this. Taking the position of the manufac- 
turer he looks upon his position as a whole. He sells at one price in one 
place, he sells cheaper in another place, and I do maintain that it would lie 
an advantage to an Indian factory even if they can sell at a price little 
above the works cost at Madras and Rangoon, ^hich it will l>e able to 
do with a duty of Rs. 25 per ton. Supposing cement cannot be landed in 
Madras at less than Rs. 75, and supposing we sell at Rs, 70 a ton, even 
then we get Rs. 40 a ton at the works. Our works cost even at our pre.sent 
rate of production is only Rs. 29-8. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It may be a distinct advantage, but will that keep the 
industry alive, that is the point? 

Mr. Captain. — He will make some profit in other places. 

President. — Owing to internal competition you will only be able to cover 
your works cost in some of the biggest markets? 

Mr. Captain. — We will be able to do better. 

President. — You will be able to do no better at all as long as the internal 
Competition exists. 



Hr. Gmwla , — It tjicre an? movement in the centent indoatry to faisa the 
pricee ? 

Mr. Captain. — There was a talk about it but it came to nothing. I would 
be quite frank with you. In my opinion the sensible thing tor the Indian 
manufacturers is to come to some arrangements as regards output and price, 
but 1 am most emphatically of opinion that it would be to the advantage or 
the manufacturers to fix the price as low as possible in order to encourage 
a larger consumption of cem^t. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Vou complain that you cannot import any expert labour 
except British labour. Is that a real hardship? 

Mr. Captain. — It does happen in the case of tlie cement industry. 
We found from actual experience that it was a real hardship as far as our 
own company was concerned when we got our new Manager. The factory 
Was in the course of construction, and we were really hard hit by having 
to Wait for a considerable time for a General Manager. We gave our 
English Agents instruction to get a General Manager and then after waiting 
for a loilg time we had to get one from America. Then again, there is the 
case of the burner. We have been trying to get a burner for the last 4 or 
6 months but without any success. The salary that we have offered works 
out to something more than twice the salary that he would get in England 
and we have privately informed them that we would be prepared to pay 
even more. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I do not think any other cement works have got such 
difficulties. 

Mr, Captain. — That is my belief too, and as far as I know, the Jabhulpore 
Cement Factory and ourselvA are the only two. I think their lease was 
signed only recently and the Central Provinees Government put that danse 
in their lease also. There was a conferenc-e at Nagpur about it but we do not 
know what was the result. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Don’t you realise that cement is an article which is 
required for war purposes? 

Mr, Cagtain. — It is so, 

Mr. Ginwala. — And therefore there is some reason for this restriction. 

Mr. Captain. — They don’t seem to have realised the difficulty ef obtaining 
suitable men from England, I would not have realised it myself before. 
Ordinarily I may tell you that it would be easy to get experts in other 
industries from England. Take the textile industry, for instance. 

Mr. Ginwala, — The point is that cement is one of the articles which is 
useful for war purposes. If you don’t have British suhiects as Manager, 
Engineer, etetf supposing a war broke out, the country itself would not get 
the benefit of the industry. 

rrrsident. — Government might have to intern your best workers. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If it is a friendly power, they would be required by their 
own country. 

Mr. Captain. — I hope that an exception might be made in the case of a 
friendly power like the United States. 

Mr. Ginwala. — America might require these men. 

Mr. Captain. — They have not got conscription as yet in America. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is the restriction necessarily a disadvantage ? 

Mr. Captain. — In actual practice, it is a disadvantage. After all ia said 
and done, I don’t think that any Indian manufacturer would want to bring 
out a man from outside England, if he could possibly get a man from 
England. For one thing he would have to pay much more, and for another 
we are much more in touch with England than any other part of the world 
really. But it does rather tie our hands at present. If we get a little more 
freedom, we will certainly b» better off. At any rate, we feel this as a 
hardship. 
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Mr. Ginwala . — Ae regards power and fuel, in your works cost you have 
given us Bs. 10 a ton in round figures. 

Jtfr. Captain. — That includes kiln coal. 

Mrt Ginwala. — ^That is oouiparativoly a somewhat low figure on the 
whole. 

Ifr. Captain. — Is it lowP 

Mr. Ginwala. — It appears to be a low figure. What is that due top 

Mr. Captain. — It may be due to the geographical position. 1 don’t know 
the conditions in the oilier factories. 

President. — So far as you are aware, yon have got no advantage in respect 
of your process. 

Mr. Captain. — Not over the newer f.ictories. Probably we have over the 
older factories. But as far as the new factories are roncerned, I know that 
they have all got up-to-date machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your factory is 27 miles from Katni to the south? 

Mr. Captain. — I should say it is rather north. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May bo. Is there another company at Katni P 

Mr. Captain. — There is one at Katni. There i.s another at about si* 
miles from our factory known as the Jubbulpore Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, in a place called Mehgaon. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as those three companies arc concerned, they should 
have more or less the same power and fuel cost, assuming that the equipment 
is about equal. 

Mr. Captain. — If any of their cost is highov, I can account for it only in 
one way. Of course I don’t know the real cause of it. Hut I can only speak 
from information. 

President. — We have not yet had any figures from the other companies, so 
we are not referring to them. 

Mr. Gimcala. — 1 am only asking you a b\ pothetieal (|iiostion. 

Mr. Captain. — Supposing they made a contract for their coal, say, two 
years ago at a high figure and they are still getting the high priced coal, 
naturally their cost will bo a bit higher. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you entered into any long contracts? 

Mr. Captain. — Our contracts will expire at the end of this year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — For how many years were these contracts made? 

Mr. Captain. — We made contracts for lO.tKK) tons of kiln coal and about 
10,000 tons of boiler coal. Both the contracts will run out at the end of tlio 
year. They would have run out much earlier if wc had hecn working our 
factory to its full capacity. We did not make them at the beginning of the 
year. We made them only in February or March. 

President. — What the Board saw' of long contracts in their last enquiry 
did not on the whole lead them to think much of such contracts. 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You sold to the Calcutta Port Commissioners at Rs. 32 a 
ton? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And the price f.o.r. Calcutta comes to Rs. 43-12-0, including 
freight? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is a very low rate. 

Mr. Captain. — It is a low rate. We have got to quote a competitive 
price. I may tell you that we have recently lost an order in the Stores 
Department. The price that got it was lls. 27-8-0 at the works. 

Mr, Ginwala. — .Which company got it? 
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Mr. Captain. — The Jubbulporc Portland Cement Company got it. We 
quoted Bs. 28-12-0. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It is about Its. 15 less than the price of the imported 
cement. 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. We are competing amongst ourselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The tariff has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Caijtain. — As I pointed out yesterday, I submit that it fc of great 
advantage to he able to sell more. The fact that we are able to bcU om 
output would do us much good. 

President. — If you go on at this rate, you will shut out the foreign cement 
inside a year. 

Mr. Captain. — I say frankly that the sensible thing would be for the 
cement manufacturers to come to some understanding and not cut each 
other’s throats. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as you are concerned, these freight rates that you 
have given to Bombay and Calcutta are not unfavourable when compared to 
the freight that the British manufacturer has to pay? 

Mr. Captain.- — The freight from England to Bombay is about Rs. 12, 
whereas the freight from our factory to Bombay is Rs. 15-8 a ton. The 
difference is Rs. 3-8-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards Calcutta? 

Mr. Captain. — It is about a rupee less, as the freight from our factory 
to Calcutta is only Rs. 11. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These are the principal markets, are they not? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes, they are the principal markets. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you are to compete really against these people, assum- 
ing other things arc equal, .vour co.st of production must approximate to 
their co.st. Do you think that that can l>c done in this country? 

Mr. Captain. — Wo might do that, or in the alternative we must bo 
content with a lower rate of profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you would not get capital, with a lower rate. 

Mr. Captain. — We have already got the capital. W’e have got the 
machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are alw.ays thinking of your own firm, and not of the 
whole industry'. 

Mr. Ciipfain.— No. The industry is there, the machinery' is there to-day. 

President. — Y'ou think they cendd carry on for a long time, even though 
dividends reach the vanishing point? 

Mr. Captain. — Quite. 

Mr. C/nicufu.— Ill y’our answer to Question 66, y'ou have not given us the 
sort of information wo wanted. What we wanted really to find out was hoW 
much you W'crc at a disadvantage in terms of money in respect of the various 
items mentioned in the question? 

Mr. Captain. — I am very sorry about it. Really I was hard pressed for 
time. I ought to have done bettor. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am not blaming you. Take the case of the Customs 
duty. Y'ou could C'asily tell us the Customs duty on each of the articles 
you use. 

Mr. Captain. — The machinciy has come out both during the time when 
M<'«irs. Burn & Company were Managing Agents, and during the time 
when Messrs. Mathradas Goculdus & Company were Managing Agents. In 
keeping accounts, they have not shown these items separately. I could not 
get it out separately. I could only get it for a portion of the time. 

Mr. Ginwala: — We want to know whether it makes any substantial 
difference in the cost of procfuction when compared with the cost of produc- 
tion in foreign countries. 
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PriUMient, — ^The icind g| ioforowlioB wp want u this ; in ocder to prpduca 
ft ton of cement, you require a capitalisation of something like £8 a ton jp 
England and in India you require £10 or £11 or whalgover it is. 

Mr. Captain. — I follow. 

Mr. 6inwala.<^Tben in England they use various materials on which 
they don’t pay any duty. Here you use the same quantity or mpra and you 
use oonsumable stores on which you pay duty. Would you be able to send 
ns these figures in your case? 

Mr. Captain. — Would you like figures as regards capital cost of working 
capital f. 

Mr. Gintoala. — Both of course we want. 

Mf. Captain . — I will try and send them, 

Mr. Ginwaia. — You refer to some substant'ul concessions in freights. Do 
the railways give any concession? 

Mr. Captain. — It is a concession rate. If you pay according to ordinary 
rates, the freight to Bombay would be something like Its. 00 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — What is the principle of tl.c concession? Can nvpry one 
get it? 

Mr. Captain. — You apply for the conceeaion to the Traffic Department and 
they decide it. 

President. — What Mr. Ginwaia means is; have you got a sfieoial contract 
with the Bailway, or is it one of the rates which they give to any customer 
when they think that circumstances justify it? 

Mr. Captain. — We have no special contract with the Bailvay. They gave 
us the rates which they thought circumstances justified. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — Is it dependent on mileage? 

Mr. Captain, — It does. I think that they have got some such B.T»tem as 
this. If you go a certain number of miles on their line, they will give you 
a coni-e.ssion which works out at a particular figure. 

Mr. Gimcala. — It is a very important factor that we have got to con- 
sider if, as you say, you have got a rate which is only one-fourth of the 
usual rate. It is a very big concession from the gailway point of.'riew. 

Mr. Captain. — I don't know whether it is a quarter or a third. It is 
q fairly substantial concession. We get it over the G.I.P. line but we do 
not get on the E.I.R. Hue on which we travel 65 miles. 

President. — But you do get a concession rate when you send your cement 
to Calcutta? 

Mr. Captain. — We do. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — For 67 miles j’ou pay Rs. 4-13-0 and for 610 miles you 
pay Rs. 10 odd? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — Is that merely due to the fact tliat the distance is very 
small ? 

Mr. Captain. — The distance is so small that it is not worth their while, 
they say, to give a concession. 

Jlifr. Ginioala. — Supposing you go over two or three lines? 

Mr. Captain. — We would have to pay moic. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — Is not the freight calculated on the total mileage? 

Mr. Captain. — No, it is not. Each company charges for the dist^ace 
travelled on its line. You might be travelling 5,000 miles but ,they look 
qpon their 50 miles only. Wo submit that this is unfair. 

President. — I don’t say that that is a good system, but that is the syst^ 
which ia followed. Your Bombay rates come to 3 pies per ton per mile. 
Eut how many mannds make one ton? 

Mr. Captain. — 271 maunds make one ton. 
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pTMidfuit . — It is getting down to one-eighth of a pic per tnaund per 
wile. It ia difficult to see how the railwayg cun go much lower than that. 

V 

Mr. Ginwal/i. — It ia for the railways to determine whether they cannot 
make some arrangement to give a uniform rate on the total mileage. They 
may have some reason for not doing that. 

Prenident. — ^Look at the Capital Account which you have given in answer 
to Question 78. I would like to know how this is financed. You have only 
60 lakhs of paid up OApital and 60 lakhs of delujntures; your block valne is 
Its. 135 lakhs and your working capital is Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. Cilpfain. — We have not got the whole 8 lakhs yet. We have got 
Rs. 0,60,000. The Deljenture holders have lent more money after tlmy have 
entered into possession. They have got to run the factory. 

Mr. Gimvohi. — There is some mistake in your accatu^ 1 think. 

Mr. Captain. — It is like this. I have worked it out. The Debenture loan 
is Rs. 60 lakhs. Then the Trustees for the Debenture holders have financed, 
after they have come into the possession of the factory, about Rs. 10 
or 11 lakhs. Out of tliat Rs. 6 lakhs has gone towards the capital expen- 
diture, and the remaining Rs. 6 lakhs has gone towards the working 
cafpital, and the balance of it is interest. If you take share capital Rs. W 
lakhs, plus Rs, 00 (Dehoneturo loan) and lls. 6 lakhs more for capital 

expenditure, and take the interest on the Debenture loan for two years froW 
the 1st of .January 1922, which will l)e al>out Rs, 6 or 7 lakhs, you will get 
the total figure. 

Mr. Gin wain. — That interest has gone into the hloek acconnt. Therefore 
you have got to earn on the block value of Rs. 135 lakhs plus your working 
capital of .5 lakhs which comes to Rs. 140 lakhs. You say that you have 
spent Rs. 7 lakhs more on buildings and Rs. 15 lakhs on machinery, tio, 
there is another Rs. 22 lakb.s. Thus, you have got to earn on its. 162 
lakhs. 

5fr. C'npfaiii. — It comes to very little. It is .almut 9 annas a ton. 

Mr. Giriwula . — We have to allow for Rs. 9 lakhs moro. So. it will come 
to about Rs. 1-8-0. Wc will have to add that 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. With your permis-siou 1 would like to say this. After 
nil, when the TnrilT Board is coiisideriiig the question of protectwn and 
manufacturers’ profit, it may be that at the present capitalisation, the 
manufacturers may not he able to make a profit. You have got to take 
this into consideration. Here is the machinery. The company may he 
reconstructed. It may be purchased by another company at only a crore 
of rupees. 

Mr. Ginuala. — We cannot take that. 

ifr. Cajifain . — What 1 om suggesting is: take all the cement plant* 
together. Supposing the capital cost was m.ich less to .sonm other company, 
would it pay the country then to work the machinery? Would not the Tariff 
Board consider this question? 

President. — May I put it this way? Supposing the Tariff Board conld 
determine with reasonable accuracy what the cost of putting up a factory 
of a given output would be at the present time, and sup^wsing they were 
to say “ it would be reasonable to allow 8 per cent, on the whole of this capital 
and to calculate the depreciation at an all-round rate of 6| per cent.” Do 
you thipk that it is a reasonable way of doing it? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. 

Pre.sident. — I admit that it is a very difficult thing to do. But that is 
what is largely in your mind when you admit that the particular figures 
of your concern may be misleading to this e.xtent that they come on the 
high side? 

Mr. Captain. — Yes. I don't think that I am expressing myself verv 
clearly. What is passing in m.y mind is this. Do not think of the different 
companies. Take the country as a whole. It has got a certain amount 
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ooment machinery. Is it going to be profitable to the country at large to 
work this cement machinery? 

President. — We are prepared to go further. It is worth while to go on 
working the machinery even at a small profit. 

Mr. Captain. — ^Yes. In considering the amount of profit, the capital that 
you would take into consideration need not necessarily be the capital thot 
has actually been spent to erect this factory. 

President. — You must take into account the capital which would be neces- 
sary to replace the machinery. Unless you set aside the amount required 
for replacement, it is a wasting asset, and eventually you will have nothing 
to replace your machinery with. 

llfr. Captain. — You must set aside for full depreciation on the replace- 
ment basis, but as far as the question of manufacturers’ profit is concerned, 
I don’t think, looking at it from the point of view of the interests of the 
country as a whole, you would necessarily take exactly the whole capital 
cost. 

President. — Your case is different. What we had to deal with in con- 
nection with steel was ‘ what would attract fresh capital into the business.' 
But I admit that in the case of cement, that is not an urgent problem. 

Mr. Captain. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is difficult to find what principle to apply to your 
industry. 

Mr. Captain. — I suggest to you to make it possible for the country to 
work the cement machinery which is there. It has cost the country a lot of 
money. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is a reasonable hypothesis. 

Mr. Captain. — Even taking the capital co'-t at Rs. 50 lakhs, it is not 
possible to work the machinery profitably at present rates. 

Mr. Kale. — Can you say that India has got any special advantages, 
intrinsic or natural, with reference to this industry when compared with 
other countries? 

Mr. Captain. — I don’t say that other countries have not got those advan- 
tages. We certainly have natural advantages. We have raw materials on 
the spot. We have coal at a reasonable distance. We have any amount of 
cheap supply of labour. 

Mr. Kale. — The rca.son why I am a.sking you the question is this: general- 
ly protection is asked for on such grounds, ns the industry being in a state 
of infancy and being suitable for the country, etc. 

Mr. Captain. — I would submit that the industry is suitable. We have got 
ample supply of raw materials and other advantages which I have mentioned 
already. 

Mr. Kale. — Compared with the foreign article, you already enjoy an 
advantage in price of about 40 per cent. You have got an advantage of 
Rs. 12 in the matter of freight, Rs. 9 in Customs duties and Rs. 2 in landing 
and other charges. 

Mr. Caxjtain. — ^That is Rs. 2,3 per ton. But we have got to pay freight 
from our factory to Bombay which is Rs. 15-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Kale. — So far as Bombay and Calcutta and other ports are con- 
oerned the foreign stuff is landed there at a price which, on an average, 
leaves you at an advantage to the extent of 40 per cent. 

Mr. Captain. — I don’t follow these percentages quite clearly. 

Mr. Kale. — It is Rs. 23 a ton. 

Mr. Captain. — But against that we have got to pay Rs. lS-8-0, as freight 
for a ton of cement from our factory to Bombay. So we have not got the 
advantage of full Rs. 23. Wo have got tlm' advantage of only Rs. 23 minus 
Rs. 15-8-0, i.e., Rs. 7-8-0, so far as Bombtiy is concerned. 
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Mr. Sale.— Wlk>t I am putting to you U this. Ton are at an advantago 
with reference to the Unit^ Kingdom, for instance, on account of freight, 
duty and landing chargee. How ie tUa advantage wiped outP In answer 
to the President'' yeste^ay you said that you are handicapped on account 
of the higher prices you have got to pay for your machinery, stores and 
so for&, ifnd that handicap amounted to 20 to 30 per cent. I take it that 
that handicap wipes out the advantage yon have got here. 

Mr. Captain. — 'With great respect I would point out that the advantage Is 
not Rs. 23 but Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Kale. — In Bombay and Calcutta markets? 

Mr. Captain. — The advutage is Rs. 7-8-0 in Bombay and Bs. 11 in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Kale. — Are we to take it that it is wiped out by the disadvantages? 

Mr. Captain. — Not only because of the disadvantage but, as has been 
pointed out, we are an infant industry. We suffer from many disadvantages. 
We havespointed out one difficulty — the question of the burner. The man 
has got to be trained and we have not got trained labour in this country and 
our costs are going higher. They will come down in course of time. 

Mr. Kale. — From the figures you have given it does not appear that in 
the course of five years you will be able to stand foreign competition. In 
the case of protection, you ought to be able to show that, after five years, 
the temporary disadvantages will disappear and you will be able to stand on 
your own legs. 

Mr. Captain. — If our Indian burners will improve and become good in 
ttiree or four years, it may make an enormous difference. 

Mr. Kale. — It would not come to more than 8 as. a ton. 

Mr. Captain, — It will come to more than Rs. 5 per ton. We have got 
kilns and we get with an Indian burner a daily production of 100 tons 
with 40 tons of coal. A good burner will use 40 tons of coal and will 
produce 120 tons. That is 600 tons more per month. By using the same 
quantity of coal we will get 600 tons more. There is also the lining in the 
kiln and that is burnt down by an incompetent burner — ^I have known them 
do it — in 16 days. If you have got a competent burner he could make it go 
on night and day for six months. Thete difficulties add to your cost. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you put it down as 25 per cent, redaction in cost if all 
these things take place? 

Mr. Captain. — It will be a big difference. The greatest thing in cement 
making is the burning. If we get satisfactory burning, our cost will go down 
a great deal. 

Mr. Kale. — It appears from what you have told us that you will be able 
to make this industry live a little longer. It will be a prolonged agony, 
that is alt. 

Mr. Captain. — In three or four years we do expect to get our cost 
down. 

Mr. Preeident. — Mr. Kale’s point is this. Let us take it thdt cement 
without any duty at all would come in at about Rs. 60 a ton. As far os 
I can see, your dVerhead and profit come to about Rs. 20 a ton on full 
production. Supposing you carry on with something less 'than that, say 
Rs. 16 a ton. In order to get to Calcutta at Rs. 50 a ton you have got 
to keep Bs. 10 for your freight to Calcutta. That takes you down to Rs. 40. 
Take Rs. 15 for your overhead and profit. Then you have only Bs. 25 for 
works cost. Do you think that your works cost will go down to that 
level ? 

Mr. Captain. — As a matter of fact in our private conference at the factory 
it has always been our ambition to bring the cost down to Rs. 26, and wa 
believe it is a possibility without any difficulty at all. 

President. — Mr. Kale’s point is this:' Even on your cost which as far 
as we have seen is certainly lower than anybody else,' you have got to 

r 
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to get dowi* to that, and it u not obviona bow otbeva are going 
. to get down to it. 

Mr, tifanuMita.— rYon muat really get your Sgures obe ck ed and must not 
oeme auad say afternaards that there is a differenoe of Ba. 10 or Bometkiog 
like that there. 

Mr. (kiptain . — The cost fignres are abaolutely correct. After all, I have 
got to «ly on information winch we have received, but they have been 
decked at the Head Office. 

Mr. Otnvxda. — Especially youf fuel cost I should like you to check again. 

Mr. Captain . — We get our boiler coal on a freight of Rs. 3 a ton. Take 
far instance the Gwalior Cement Company. They are probably paying a 
freight of Rs. 10 a ton on their coal from Bengal 

Mr. Oinwala. — If you are sure, so much the better 

Mr. Kale. — Unless your cost of production goes down substantially I do 
not see how any measure of protection is going to help the industry. 

Mr. Captain. — It is an infant industry and you cannot get tSver that. 
Iiibour will get more efficient Even people m my position will learn a 
little more than they do at present 

Mr. Kale. — It is only a pious nishP 

Mr. Captain. — Is it not reasonable to assume thatP 

Mr. Kale. — There is a limit beyond which your improvement cannot 
(go. 

Mr. Captain — ^We have barely started on the improvement process yet 
and we are bound to go a great way 

Mr. Kale — You have just told ns that you are inclined to distinguish the 
industry from the factories which are engaged in the industry so that you 
would wish that somehow or other the cement machinery in this country 
should be worked. Does it not amount to a sort of nationalisation of the 
industry ? 

Mr. Captain. — I mav explain it this way. I do not suggest that Govern- 
ment should take it We have been talking about those figures at a rate of 
profit calculated on a capital of, say, Rs. 1,20,00,000. I submit that it is not 
necessary to consider that at all so far as the country is concerned. Even 
supposing that our factory cost only Rs 20 lakhs, even then you cannot make 
it pay. 

Mr. Kale — On the present figures you say it is not possible for these 
factories to make any profit until reconstructed 

Mr. Captain — It will be a great benefit to th j industry and to the country 
that they should be reconstructed, but no amount of reconstruction or writing 
down is going to help them without protection 

Mr. Kale. — If we grant protection it may happen that these companies 
will go on, as they have been going, from hand to mouth and they will not be 
reconstructed You will leave them to mutual competition P And you think 
that those who are the least efficient may go to the wall and those who are 
efficient would be kept alive P 

Mr. Captain. — I would like to keep all alive. If they came to a reasonable 
arrangement between themselves they could all remain alive. With great 
respect 1 submit, that, if you say that even with protection those less effi- 
cient have to go to the wall, then I say that more will go to the wall 
without protection than with protection. 

Mr. Kale. — It is not a permanent remedy. 

Ifr. Captain. — I submit it is permanent if .you look at it this way. For 
these three years what is going to happen P The industry is in its infancy: 
jUtbour wdl be inefficient for three or four years. The demand in the country 
for these years will be less than the supply. After these thyee years the 
dpnapd will be much greater and the lahopr will be more efficient. we 

tHe over tins period we will be able to exist, 
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M*. KaU ). — Yoa have no reliable basis to gu upon. 

Mr. Captain. — After all there are two assumptions that I bare made, 
one, ti»at labour will become more efficient. Is that after all an unreasonable 
assumption f Indians are ordinarily intelligent people and they are sure 
to improve. 

Mr. Kale. — I want to reduce everything to tlie ba!#8 of cost of produeticn. 

Mr. Captain. — It may be as much as Its. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Kale. — You must be able to convince us on the point. 

President. — You have got to reduce your present (;ost by Rs. 7 or 8 per 
ton because your present cost will increa.se by Rs. 2 or 3 on account of 
repairs to machinery, etc. 

Mr. Captain. — May I explain one thing. We are supposed to get an 
output from the pre.sent kiln of ISO tons a day and on our two kilns we 
have to get 300 tons. With a good burner 1 think we ought to get 150 
tons on the average. We have gone on for days and days and we have got 
only 90 to 100 tons, and I am going to send you our cost sheets* and you 
will see how the cost varies as production varies. We had one good burner 
who was trained in another factory. Unfortunately there was an accident 
in the factory and the man was killed. Immediately we had no competent 
burner and the cost went up high. Recently we had another burner trained 
and the cost came down. Supposing we produce 3,000 tons a month and our 
cost is Rs. 40, then if we produce 4,000 tons tl.c coat will be Rs. 30. It will 
make a big difference, though you may use a little more coal. 

Mr. Kale. — Now, the difficulty about burners : is it common or only 
peculiar to you? 

Ml. Captain. — I understand that in the case of the factories which bays 
been working for some time, they have got burners from England. 

Mr. Kale, — As regards the other factories we may find that even in 
spite of efficient burners their cost is high. 

Mr. Captain. — They may have other difficulties we have not got, hut 
this is a disadvantage inherent in an infant industry in India unless you get 
men from abroad. 

President. — But have not the older companies siK’ceeded in overcoming 
the difficulties? 

Mr. Captain. — I may mention one company— Bundi. I think they are 
getting very good production out of the kilns. 

Mr. Kale. — Then their cost of production must he lower than yours? 

Mr. Captain. — Should be lower on the kiln. For instanoe I may say 
that we are a new factory. We might enjoy the advantage in this that wo 
have got the latest up-to-date machinery, Bucyrus shovels for getting our 
raw materials and so on. 

Mr. Kale. — You have not begun to use them? 

Mr. Captain. — We are using them for loading the stone. It will affect 
our cost considerably when we do give them fub play. I may also say that 
the process of packing may be .slightly better in our place. 

Mr. Kale. — We cannot consider your factorj only. We have to take the 
industry as a whole, take all the facts, disadvantages, etc., into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Captain. — These are not permanent disadvantages. Of course, as I 
say, I cannot answer for them. I do not know how they are situated, but 
probably their disadvantages are also temporary. 

President. — You have told us that in your opinion it would bo a sensible 
arrangement if the manufacturers were to combine, so as to secure more 
adequate prices. Now supposing you happen to he the factory which was 
most favourably situated. You might have certain advantages in having 
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bought np-to-date maddnery at a time when prices were lower and yon 
might have accumulated big reserves during years of prosperity. Do you 
think from your point of view the combination would necessarily be a good 
business P It might pay you better to hang on until some of the others had 
been froaen out, and then your turn would come. 

Afr. Captain. — We were all agreed except one company : what was 
present in their mind was probably something like what you have put to me. 
But I think they are short-sightod and I think it would be to the advantage 
of aU. There are schemes like this worked out. 

President. — ^But you cannot run tiie thing at all unless there is some 
degree of financial responsibility. 

Mr. Captain. — It might pay the combine to make some of those companies 
shut down. The actual scheme that was worked out was a very good scheme. 
We had to cut down the output to the present demand. It has been 
recognised by us that, if we are going to encourage increased consumption 
in India, we have to keep prices low. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In answer to Question 57 you have not given us all the 
figures wanted — prices of imported cement for 1012, 1913, 1914, etc. 

Mr, Captain. — I shall give you those. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The present day, c.i.f. price is about the same as the 
pre-war price according to the figures which other companies have given. 
There is hardly anything which has yet reached the pre-war level, and 
therefore it is possible that the foreign manufacturer may not be able for 
long to sell his cement at as low a price us £‘2-7-6 f.o.b. In that case the 
Indian manufacturer won’t appear so unfavourably situated compared to 
the foreign manufacturer, supposing his price comes to £3. 

Mr. Captain. — I did get some information. This is what technically comes 
within the definition of “ dumping.” 

Mr. Gintoala . — My point is this. Is there any prospect of this price of 
£2-7-6 going upP Can the British manufacturers go on selling at £2-7-0 P 

Mr. Captain. — According to the report of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufibcturers they themselves say that they are selling for the export market 
at cost price. If the consumption of cement in England goes up— which is 
likely as they are starting development works like rood-making, etc., to 
relieve unemployment — there would be no need to export cement. 

Mr. Ginxoala. — What is the normal selling price in England? 

Mr. Captain. — £2-18 to £3 o ton. 

Mr. Ginioala. — Is that a price which leaves a profit? 

Mr. Captain. — They are making a go»«l profit. One of the coinponies 
made a handsome profit last year, I know. 
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^^nett No. 2. 

The Indian Cement Co.i Ltd. 

A. — Whitten. 

Statement I. — Itejilies to guestionnaire received from the Indian Cement flonu 
pany. Limited, dated 12th June l'J21. 

With reference to your letter dated the 2l9t ultimo, forwarding copies 
of the Questionnaire to be answered by the Cement Companies in connec- 
tion with your lioard's enquiry into the Cement Industry, we beg to forward 
herewith the answers to the Questionnaire on behalf of the India Cement 
Company, Limited. We also enclose, as desired, 6 spare copies of each set 
of answers and trust that these will reach you in time. We have stated our 
case fully in our answers but in the event of your Board requiring us to 
tender oral evidenc.e, we shall be prepared to send our representatives for 
the purpose to Simla. We would, however, point out that as their presence 
is imperative at a General Meeting of one of our allied Companies at Hyderabad 
on tbo 25th instant, it will not bo possible for them to go to Simla between 
the dales mentioned by you. In the event therefore of our oral exami- 
nation being considered necessary, we would request you to fix a date after 
the fWth June if you can possibly do so. 

With reference to the information required by the Board in connection 
with “ Works Costs " we have given all possible information bearing on the 
points and issues raised in the questionnaire and we leave it to the Board 
to publish such portions as they may consider necessary to enable the public 
to properly oppreciate the case of the Cement Companies, for protection. 


EEPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. Introdpctoet. 

1. The Indian Cement Company, Limited, was registered as a public Com- 
pany on 2Slh .\ugust 1912 in Bombay under the Indian Companies Act. 

2. Eighty per cent, of the Capital invested in the Company is hold by 
Indians. All the Superior Management at the Head Office and the Works 
are Indians and the only non-Indians are the Manager and the Head Chemist. 
All the Directors except one are Indians. 

3. The Company manufactures Portland cement only at present. 

4. The factory commenced manufacture in October 1914. 

6. The present full capacity is 80,000 tons annually of Portland cement. 
If our existing old cement mill is converted to raw grinding at a cost of about 
Rs. 60,000 the capacity would be 40,000 tons annually. 

6. The output of Cement Clinker annually has been — 

Tons. 

1914 . 946 

4,912 
7,408 
14,042 
17,700' 

19,467 
16,222 
25,750 
21,261 
14,814' 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 
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7. In the Port of Forbandar in Porbandar State, Kathiawar, 'Weetem India ; 
the Worka being on the Book Estate. 

(a) Yes. The limeettHie and ailioetus stone deposits are situated on the 
Porbandar State Bailway ten milee from the Works, sidings connecting up 
same : the requisite clay or njjid is obtained from the alluTl^ depoeita adjoin- 
ing the Worlra site. 

(b) Coal Lb the only item which is not within easy reach of our Works, 
but as will be shown later, the cost laid down at Works was a reasonably 
low figure when the Works were started. In the last few years the rise 
in the railway freighte as well as in the price of coal has very adversely 
affected the situation. 

{c) The Company’s factory is situated very close to the very important 
porte and distributing markets of Bombay ftnd Karachi and is also most 
favourably situated for the Persian Gulf Trade. 

(d) The most important factors in selecting the site for a cement factory 
in India are (1) an abundant supply of raw materials of the correct com- 
position, (2) ample water supply, (3) suitable fuel supplies within reasonable 
distance of the Works site, (4) close proximity of the site to large Cement 
Consuming Centres and easy access to the railways feeding those Centres, (5) 
Good and sufficient labour. 

8. We manufacture only one kind of cement, viz., Portland cement, desig- 
nated by the British Standard Committee on Portland cement as “ Artificial 
Portland Cement.” 

9. Yes. We manufacture to the British Standard Specification. The 
British Standard Specification for Portland cement requires modifications appli- 
cable to British and Indian cements and such modifications are now under 
consideration. For India special clauses will he necessary only in so far 
as they relate to the temperature of the testing room and the setting time at 
the higher temperature prevailing in India. These proposed changes are being 
now investigated by a .Sub-Conuuittee m India. 

10. We claim that our cement is equal in quality and appearance to the 
best English cement and superior to most of the imported cements. Our 
cement generally commands at lea.st as good prices in competitive markets ns 
Belgian, German or Japanese cement, but there is still a definite bias in the 
minds of certain consumers in favour of Engli.sh cement which enahles it 
to command a few rupees premium but thus bias is being gradually removed 
as consumers get more familiar with Indian Cements. 


II Raw Materials. 

11. Bimestone, siliceous stone and clay. 

12. (a) 15,000 tons cement per annum, limeskaie 19,711 tons, siliceous 
stone 1,652 tons, clsy 4,136 tons. 

(b) 30,000 tons cement p6r annum, limestone 89,423 tons; siliceous stone 
8,805, clay 8,272 tons. 

13. For 1 ton of cement we require 1'3141 tons limestone, 0T102 tons 
siliceous stone, O’ 2767 tons clay. 

(a) The wastage before caliMing is approximately 8’5 per cent. 

(b) During calcination about 37’68 per cent, loss occurs. 

(c) Lobs nil. 

14. 1’7 tons of dry raw materials are required to produce one ton of cement. 

15. 1 ton clinker is required to produce 1 ton of cement. 

16. 83’78 per cent, of raw materials are drawn from the well known 
Porbaivlv limestone quarries which eonlain virtn^ly inexhaustible supplies 
of raw material. These deposits are situated 10 miles from the factory. 

17. Tb« taw material is in the form of limestone chips, being quarry 
wa^, it is collected by pMty contractors and loaded ihto open high sided 
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metre gauge wagons of 272 mausde oi^acity and hauled by locomotive from 
the quarriee to the factory eidinga, the railway being worked by the Porbandar 
State for transporting Porbaodu atone blocks from the quarries to varioua 
stations in Kathiawar or to the docks for shipment. 

18. In lieu of all Boyaltiee directly leviable on raw materials the Porbandar 
State charge a Boyolty cn the cement produced therefrom at the rate of annak 
five per ton of cement. 

19. The cost of raw materials per ton delivered and stored cm the factory 
site for the year 1923 waa as follows : — 


(a) Limestone — 


Be. 

(1) Royalty 

» 

Nil. (vtde answer No. 18). 

(2) Labour 

. 

. 0-66 

(3) Freight by rail . 

(4) Miscellaneous 

. • . 

. 080 

(6) Siliceous Stone — 

Tot At 

. 1 36 


Xb. 

(1) Royalty 

(2) Labour 


. 0 97 

(3) Freight by rail . 

(4) Miscellaneous 

• 

. 080 


Tot.al 

. 1 77 


Ks. 

. 2 0.13 
. 1-.180 

Totai, for Dry Clay . 3 413 

V.Ti . — The rates have varied very little during the past 6 years; about 1917 
the railway freight rates were increased l-M) per cent. 

20. We have an Agreement with the Porbandar State granting us the 
rights to quarry raw materials for a period of 40 years from 1912. A copy 
of agreement herew'ith. We do not consider the terms unfavourable. 

21. The raw materials are constant in composition ^nd no deterioration is 
anticipated. 

22. The raw materials are quite satisfactory. 

23. We have secured 40 years’ rights to obtain raw materials. The supply 
is practically inexhaustible. 

Costs may increase as the scales of labourers wages advance or freight rates 
increase. 

24. No. 

25. No. 

26. No. 

27. No. We do consider the existing freight rate of Tls. .5-0-0 per 200 
mauuds from the quarries to our Wotks (10 mile.s) excessive. 


(e) Clay — 

(1) Boyalty 

(2) Labour 

(3) Freight 

(4) Drying cl.sy 
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ni. liABOOB- 
A. Quarry Labour. 

28. Thin work is done by petty wmtMctors; numbers of people engaged 
not recorded by us. 

*9. Not so far as known to us. 

80. Indigenous. 

81. No. 


B. Factory Labour. 

32. For a few years more, imported skilled labour is necessary. 

88. At present no imported labour is engaged but one skilled European 
Kiln Burner or attendant would be necessary when the taetory works to full 
capacity. 

84. The factory was started with two imported experts one as Manager, 
the other Chemist and Assistant Manager but no skilled labour. These two 
ofiSoials trained both Engineers and Chemists besides all other skilled labour 
required in the process of manufacture. Indians have been trained in all 
Departments of Cement Manufacture and transferred to other Works in whic-li 
the Company were interested or obtained positions in one of the many new 
works operating in India. 

35. The only imported help to-day is the General Manager and the Assis- 
tant Manager and Chemist and we have to pay in their case at least 50 per 
cent, more than a Manager or a Chemist could get on works of the same 
size in Europe. 

36. Total Indian labour numbers 848. 

Average rate of wages : — 

Gbift Engineers . t . t 
F ireman and Greasers . . . , 

Electric machinery attendants 
Cement machinery attendants 

Greasers 

Kiln burners or attendants 
Kiln Greasers ..... 

Semi-skilled coolio labour (male) . 

Oenm'Bl coolies .... 

Female coolies .... 

Foreman . . . . t 

Chemists 

Fitters and Blacksmiths 

37. See statement attacliod. (Appendix I.) 

33. The labour force is sufficient and is drawn from the vicinity of the 

works exc^t shift engineers. We have truned all our works staff and 
labour. 

89. The Indian labour here is intelligent and improves with training but 
in efficiency and stamina it stands somewhat lower than workmen in the 
more favourable climates of Europe or America. 

‘40. Most of the labour being local residents of Porbandar and the town being 
not a congested area like Calcutta or Bombay, no housing arrangement has 
been found necessary. As regards promotion of the welfare of labour in other 
directions, the period of the Company’s prosperity has been too short to enable 
it to undertake any measures in this direction, and in the last two years in 
jiarticular, the Company has had to pass through very difficult coiuhliuiis 


Bs. A. 1 >. 

. 4 5 4 daily. 

.18 0 „ 

.18 0 „ 

.16 0 „ 

.10 0 „ 

-.4 0 0 „ 

.10 0 „ 

. 0 13 0 „ 

. 0 11 0 „ 

.0 8 0 „ 

. 4 0 0 to Ks. 6 daily. 
. 2 0 0 to Bs. 7 daily. 
. 2 0 0 daily. 



IV. POVKB. (iMCIiUDINO FdEL). 


41. Steam power. 

42. £le(rtric power is used on oertiun outlymg units of the plant, tha 
altematora being rope drivoi. Coat per unit is ntlf available. 

43. Coal is employed as fuel for the steam power plant. Coal is obtain- 
able in sufficient quantify at present. 

44. The coal fuel required for power, calcination and all purposes amounts 
to O'O tons per ton of cement produced. 

For the sake of economy we use let and 2nd grade coal half and half. 

45. 50 per cent, of fuel comes by rail a distance of 8R5 miles and 50 per 
cent, by rail a distance of 1,442 miles. The prices f.o.r. works siding being 
Us. 10-0-0 and Us. 31-0-0 per ton rosp^tively. 

46. No. 

47. We do not use wood as fuel. 

V. Mjrkbi 

48. The total Indian production of cement for each year since tlie factory 
commenced manufacture in 1914 is as follows ; — 



Tons. 


Tons. 

1915 - . . . 

18,000 

1020 

. 86, .320 

1916 .... 

38,664 

1921 

. 128,627 

1917 .... 

73,726 

1922 

. 147,615 

1918 .... 

84,344 

1923 

. 235,229 

1919 .... 

86,814 



49. The estimated total 

Indian 

demand for 

cement at present is about 


3,60,000 tons. 

60. As will be seen from the following remarks of Mr. Musgrave and 
Mr. Davies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand-Book in 1918, the Govern- 
ment themselves were of opinion that India would need very large quantiiiee 
of cernent in future years : — 

‘‘ After the war when works at present in abeyance will be continued 
the requirements will be greater than ever. The use of ferro- 
concrete comparatively new even in western world is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and 
even ships being made of it. It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland cement. The opening up of Mesopotamia will 

also afiord a large sale for Indian cement if it be avaUable ; 

The output of these factories being very much short of the present 
demands even, it will obviously not suffice for future require- 
ments and there is still room for additional works in other parts 
of India." 

The above prognostication has not been realised on account of the trade 
depression and more partic ulnrly on account of the severe retrenchment policy 
adopted by not only the Government of India but each Provincial Government 
and by various semi-public bodies which cannot fail to have a very adverse 
effect on the construction of public works and therefore on the use of 
cement. But there is every reason to believe that the Indian demand will 
substantially grow from year to year and the reasons for this belief are 
that when the existing financial stringency gradually disappears, more and 
more w'orks of public utility as well ns private building for both industrial 
and residential purposes will be taken up requiring the use of cement in steadily 
increasing quantities. The diversified uses to which Portland cement can bo 
put particularly on account of its prevalent low priors will induce a larger 
demand for it in other directions and specially as a substitute in place of 
lime mortar. Experiments in connection with such substitution are now being 
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carried cm in the Gwalior State and b; some engineers in the United Provinoes 
with fiucioessful results so far as regards efficiency and economy. 

The total annual oonsumption of cement in this country has shown steady 
and at times even rapid propess as can be seen froBt a statemeDt attaebed 
herewith. It will be seen ^Rit consumptiob increased by 25 to 86 per oent> 
yeariy in the Siet 8 yean. Then there was a sudden haU undoubtedly due 
to a large extent to the world eooiioniio prices of 1907 which upset trade and 
industey all over the world but even in thie period consumption was well 
meintained. In the next 6 years, we have again a very considerable increase, 
the figures for 1912-13 being as much as 60 per cent, over the higheet figure 
of the previous quinquennium. 1913-14 shows a falling off from this as it 
mwt, because the lest six months of this year were affected by the great 
war with its financial and economioj|,complications, scarcity of freight and 
difficulty of getting supplies from Europe where oMnent had become a most 
necessary war material. Furtunately, just at this time, the three pioneer 
oonoerns Katni, Bundi and this Company hod come to the producing stage 
and oonsumption again started going up limited only by the available supplies 
and we estimate it at about 2,52,000 tons for the year 1921-22 against 1,60,000 
in the highest pre-war year. By this time retrenchment became the watch- 
word with every Government, public or semi-public body and this was 
coupled with the depression in trade and industry which cannot but have 
a very adverse effect on the consumption of cement and yet consumption was 
well meuntained even in 1922-23 and the figure is likely to be still higher for 
the year just closed. With the great ne^ for the development of irriga- 
tion, commimioations, etc., that undoubtedly exists in this country, there is 
very little doubt that consumption will once more get into ite stride as e(X» 
as the necessary finance is available at reasonable rate and should in a 
few years be able to take care of all the cement that can be produced by the 
various concerns now in existence. 

51. This Company’s principal markets in India are Karachi, Ksthiawad, 
Gujrat, Bombay, and Madras. Kathiawad is the province in which the factory 
its^f is situated Karachi, Bombay and Madras are reached by sea and their 
respective distances from the factory are 302, 258 and 1,908 miles. 

92. The Company’s own factory is situated at a port and this question 
therefore does not arise in the case of this Company. 

■53. Places like Singapore, .lava, Sumatra, Seychelles, Aden, Persian Gulf, 
and Mesopotamia would be the moat natural outlets for the output of this 
Company, as the distances from the port where this factory is situated to the 
markets named, are shorter than from other competing countries, provided 
reasonable freights are granted by the shipping companies. This Company 
is annually exporting about 1,500 tons of cement from its factory to Persian 
Gulf ports by country crafts. Export to other places mentioned above is not 
possible by country crafts but it is very probable with reasonable ocean 
freights, the present steamer freights being prohibitive. Japan is able to 
export cement to Singapore, Java and Sumatra owing to low freights given by 
ite state-subsidized steamship companies, whilst India is unable to do so. 

64. The cement manufactured by this Company has been purchased by 
the Local Governments, Railways as well as Public Bodies and also by the 
Military Department. During the war almost the whole output of the Com- 
pany was commandeered by the Government at Rs. 50 per ton or thereaboiil 
when the market price w'as anywhere from Bs. 125 to Rs. 160 and at one time 
was as high as Bs. 250 per ton. 

Aftw ihe termination of the war, the Development Department of the 
GovenunMit of Bombay which naturally is a very large consumer hag entered 
into a contract with four Companies, Katni, Bundi, Jubbulpore, and Dwarka 
— for the supply of all cement that they may require on the basis of cost plus 
15 per cent. The benefit of this contract was extended to the Public Worka 
Department and such semi-public bodies as wished to join in it with the 
result that our sales to such public bodies have been much smaller than they 
Otherwise would have been in this Preaidency. However, this Company ha* 
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been able to secure substantial orders from both the Bombay and the Madraa 
CTorporations. We have also been su|>plyi^ cement to several railways in and 
around Kathiawad and to the Qarrison Engineer, Military Works, Bombay. 
We attach herewith for your information a booklet on our Qanapati cement 
in which we have appended a list of some of our principal customers. 

(b) 



Quantity 

Average Price per 


supplied. 

ton cx-workg. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

1920 

833 

80 

1921 

1,52.6 

‘.to 

1922 

2,963 

70 

1923 

562 

50 


VI. Foueign Competitiok. 

65. The foreign countries from which cement is mainly imported to India 
to compete with the indigenous article are Britain, Belgium, Germany, J^>an 
and Denmark. 

.66. The prevalent competition is only in the case of Portland cement as 
India does not manufacture any other variety. 

57. (a) 



Prices of imported 
ccinont per ton. 

Ea. 


Prices realised by 
us per ion. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

. 45—50 


1 Not producing. 

1914 . 

60 


Began producing only in 
October 1914. 

(b) 1917 . 

. R.s. 12.6 going up 

to Bs. 22.') 

Output commandeered by 
.Munitian.s Board 

Rs. 42-8 subsequently 
raided to Rs, 55 
ex-works. 



Rs. 

Bs. 

(f.) 1921.22 


. 200— J. 60 150—100 

1922-2.3 


. 150—7.6 

100—70 

1923-24 


. 7.6—55 

70—50 


We regret we have no detailed information as to the f.o b. price and charges 
of imported cement. 

.68. The information is obtained from the local market. 

59. W'o are unable to give any opinion on this subject. 

60. We believe that the prices at which foreign producers sell for export 
to India must be unremunerative, although we are not in possession of figures 
in definite support of such belief. The following extract, however, from the 
Town Correspondent’s letter in the Times Trade Supplement appearing in the 
issue of 3rd May 1924 of that paper is very suggestive. Professor H. E. H. 
Fremantle, Acting Chairman of the Board of Trade and Industries, South 
Africa, has especially investigated the dumping of cement in the Union and 
made the recommendation that a dumping duty of 2s. !id. per cask should be 
imposed on English cement coming into the country at an f.o.b. price of 8a> 
per cask in accordance with existing law : — 

“ In regard to English cement. Prof. Fremantle Summarizes his case in 
the following passage : — 

“ The latest figures available show that in the month of .August 200,000 
lb. of cement were imported from the United Kingdom at an 
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f.o.b. value of £200 and the figures for tlie preceding mouths, 
(jiough much lai^ger, are at much the same rate. The Aumist 
figures work out at an export price of 7«. lid. per cask. The 
home oonsumptioQ value tliercfore was lOs. 4d. per cask and the 
export price was 7«. lid. per cask. The amount of the dumping 
was thus 2«. fid. The dumping duty enforced is fijfd. a cask. 
The duty which should have been enforced according to the law 
as 1 understand it, is 2s. 5d. a cask." 

The following extract from the Associated Portland Cement Limited's annual 
report for 1922, dated 15th April 1923, also lends support to the statement 
that foreign producers export cement to India at below cost of production : — 

" To hold our old standing (export market) connections it has been 
necessary to sell at net works cost and occasionally even lower." 

61. Foreign competition ie naturally keenest at all the Indian ports, as the 
freight on cement for several thousand miles of transport by sea from Curope 
is generally lower than what Indian Companies have to pay for railway 
transport to much smaller distances. This Company ought to be in a parti- 
cularly favourable position to compete with such foreign cement, as it is itself 
situati^ at a port but the want of a mercantile marine deprives us of the 
advantage that would otherwise accrue to us as we have to pay for say 
Madras a freight of Rs. 22 per ton whereas our European competitors can 
take cement to Madras for only Bs. 12-6-0 or thereabouts. 

62. The low prices at which foreign cement has entered India since the 
termination of the war are, in our opinion, due to (a) the disorganised European 
exchangee, (fi) the low freight* oSered by Bteamsbip Companies in order to 
keep their vessels employed even at some loss rather than being obliged to 
lay them uj), (c) the general trade depression following the war resulting in 
foreign countries having to export their products even at low prices m order 
to keep their hands employed and maintain their organization. 

63. 

Freight Apuroximate Freight 
from Bntigh or 

Porbandar. Continental 

Ports. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

Karachi 6 0 0 -j 

Bombay 6 0 0 > 12 8 0 per ton. 

Madras (by sea and rail combined) .21 5 0 J 

In the monsoon, no shipment is possible from Porbandar to any of the above 
ports except Bombay, in n hick letter case cement can be railed from Porbandar 
to Bhavnagar and then shipped to Bomboy at a freight of Rs. 11 per ton. 


64. 

Freight from 

Railway Freight from 


Porbandar to 

Port of Bombay 


Per Ton. 

Per Ton. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. p. 

Ajmer 

. 16 12 

14 12 0 

Ahmedabad 

. 11 8 

9 14 

Nagpur 

. 26 8 

13 4 0 

Surat 

. 13 4 

6 10 10 

Poona . 

. 14 4 

4 4 0 

65. We have heard reports to this effect but possess 

no evidence in support 

such reporU. 



66. We consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer, the 
Tndion manufaetiirer is at a disadvantage in respect of all the points enumerated 
herein, except (d). 
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67. We consider tiist tbe disedvant^ee under (a), (e), (g), (h) and (i) ars 
more or lees of a permanent nature. Tbe disadvantages under the remaining 
heads (b) and (c) are in our opinion temporary and would disappear within 
a period of 5 to 10 years. The disadvantage under (/) will persist so long as 
railway freights remain at their present level and continue to constitute a 
big handicap on the proper distribution of the finished article. 

68. The Indian manufacturers of cement except in the case of one or two 
Companies whose works are situated comparatively near the coal fields are 
in a disadvuitageouB situation owing to distance of the coal fields from Uie 
factories. This situation, however, has been brought about by force of altered 
conditions after the worlu were established. For instance, in the case of this 
Company, it was estimated when the Company was started that Bengal coal 
would not cost more than Ks. 15 per ton laid down at the works. The actual 
cost to-day is Rs. .30 per ton. Similarly as regards freight cm the finished 
product, Imth Sea and rail freights have gone up by more than 60 per cent, 
over what they were when the works were started. 


VII. Eqdiphsnt. 

69. Yes. Although a small cmpital outlay is necessary to ensure continuity 

of full output of 40,000 tons atmually. A 40,000 ton unit plant is ecxmomically 
sound practice if location of plant is satisfactory. . 

70. Yes. * 

71. 69 per cent, of our total capital outlay has been incurred on plant and 
machinery. 

72. Our Works operate on what is known as the “ Dry ” Process. The 
present plant for preparing raw materials consists of Jaw Crushers, Elevators, 
Rotary (coal fired) Dryers, adjustable feed tables for proportioning raw materials. 
Ball Mills for preliminary grinding and Tube Mill for fine pulverising followed 
by mixing and storage silos for tlie Raw " Meal '* or flour. The raw material 
is calcined in 2 rotary kilns (pulverised coal fired) this section of the plant 
being fully equipped with electric motors, rotary cooler with air Blast for 
cooling the clinker, cool crushing and pulverizing plant consisting of Bali and 
Tube Mills. The calcined material is ground into Cement in the most modern 
type of combination Ball Tube Mill. 

The Power Plant consists of one English Make 840 I. H. P. Horizontal 
compound steam engine, one Auxiliary Steam Engine of 2.’>0 I, H. P. with 
Babcock and Wilcox Boiler with chain grate stocker of large size supplying 
all the steam required, with three old Lanca'<hire Boilers of almost equal 
capacity as “ stand-by ” steam raising plant. 2 electric alternators are ropo 
driven from the respective engines supplying Power to outlying machines 
electric motor driven and for Lighting. 

73. Our Machinery is now quite up to dato and economical. 

71. Many improvements have recently been effected in cement making 
machinery and the process more carefully tuned up to produce a better and 
stronger cement. 

75. Since 1916 wo havo entirely romodollod our process of manufacture and 
installed now Plant and Machinery to bring our works quite up to dato. 

Now plant for crushing, drying and mixing our raw materials was installed 
tmd come into operation in October 1928; this plant consisted of 1 Jaw 
Crushor, Conveyors, Elevators, 3 storage silos for crushed and dried materials, 
sdjustnblo feed tables to proportion materials accurately, shaking and mixing 
conveyor, etc. 

The results have more than fulfilled expectations giving ns accurate 
control over the porportioiiing of raw materials resulting in great uniformity 
of tlic cement produced with largely iacreased Tensile Strength and uuiforis 
soundness. 
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Oa 0 snaU rotary kiln with its attendant coaler, coal crushing, drying 
and.' pulverising plant was put into operation in 1920; this kiln was the 
only one obtainable during the war (when it was bought) and not large 
enough for our requirements but was purchased to enable us to imme- 
diately improve the tensile strength of our cement which was low as the 
raw materials were calcined solely in a kiln of the vertical continuous type 
installed in 1914 when same were considered “ modern.” 

As soon as a second rotary kiln was obtainable at reasonable rates one 
was purchased and the same came into operation in May 1924. Since 
September 1922 we have been marketing cement made from clinker calcined 
only in the Rotary Kiln, having abandoned the original Vertical Kiln 
with its attendant briquetting plant, etc. 

The 2nd rotary kiln and auxiliary plant is of the most modern design 
and is operating very successfully. 

With a view to economy installed, in July 1922, a modern large unit 
Babcock and Wilcox Boiler with chain grate stoker, economiser, etc., for 
Steam Raising, and this plant has operated successfully since. 

A modern combination Ball Tube Mill for cement grinding was purchased 
in 1922 and commenced grinding cement in March 1924, giving satisfaction. 

Our works are now equipped with all modern machinery and plant, 
the process of manufacture also being on the same high level enabling us 
with confidence, to face any competition in regard to quality and to produce 
a cement which will pass the proposed new revision of the British Standard 
Specification, revised or modified to suit the Indian Climate. 

76. We contemplate only the modification of our spare Ball and Tube 
Mills to constitute an additional Raw Material grinding plant to ensure 
that both Rotary Kilns can calcine, continuously to their full capacity, 
giving us thereby an annual output of 40,000 tons of cement. 

77. None of the cement-making machinery was manufactured in India 
and to the best of our knowledge, no one manufactures such machinery 
which is in the hands of a few expert manufacturers in Europe and America 
only. Spare parts for grinding machinery such as liner plates for mills 
and jaw crushers are now obtainable in India. 

VIII. Capital Account. 

78. (a) Nil. 

(b) Nil. 

(e) Rs. 7,51,168-12-8. 

(d) Rs. 17,86,062-6-4. 

(«) Rs. 19,647-12-8. 

79. (a) The sum of Rs. 41,992-12-10 .spent for kiln patent and concession 
has been written off on ,31st December 1918 and the alK)ve sum is not shown 
in the books of the Company at present. 

(b) Nil. 

(c) The figures shewn represent the actual cost without depreciation. 

(d) The figures shown represent the actual cost without depreciation ex- • 
oept the vijue of Wolff's engines which became nseless and were rejected^ 
vie., Rs. l,w, 036-9-1 and depreciation on Light Railway and Sidings, vie., 
Rs. 3,000 written off on Slst December 1921. 

<c) and (d) The total depreciation fund accumulated since manufacturing 
commenced on Building and Machinery is Rs, 6,76,600. 

(e) The figures given represent the value after depreciation amounting to 
Rs. 18,706-7-0 has been written off. 

80. We have not been able to set aside sufficient amount for deprecia- 
tion since manufacture commenced as allowed by the Income-tax rates which 
even we consider inadequate owing to heavy wear and tear of our machinerv, 
as the factory works 24 hours continuously. This wag because during the 
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first two OF throe years of this Company, there were losses due to trouble 
with the plant, etc., and again the last two years we have not been able 
to earn such profits as would enable large sums to be carried to the 
Depreciation Fund. 

81. We estimate He. 11,60,000 and Rs. 24,00,000 would be the present 
cost of building and machinery respectively, whereas the cost oi buildings 
and machinery to date of this factory without deducting any amount for 
depreciation is Rs. 7,51,000 and Rs. 17,80,000 respectively. The operating 
cost of an entirely new plant would be less than that of ours. 

82. 


— 

Particulars 

1 

I Sellers 

1 

i 

Rs. A. P. 

Bale of remit- 
tances at 
average rate of 

1917 

P^trt expenses of rotary ' 
Kiln and machinery 
pertaining to it. viz.. 
Cooler, Clay, dryer, 
cool dryer etc., etc. 

F. L. Smidth 
& Co., New 
York. 

62,096 7 0 , 

1 

$ 100 Rs. 296i 

i 

1918 

1 

Ditto 

[ Ditto . 

2,85,025 0 0 

1 

„ 100 

1 

280i 

1019 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

2,04,711 3 11 

„ 100 „ 284i 

and 
240 

1920 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

9,594 15 0 

100 

„ 360 

1921 

Boiler & Economiser . 

Babcock & 
Wilcox. 

1 

1,13,810 4 11 j 

1 

1 1 

1/3 

1 

5/8 

1922 

Ditto 

] 

Ditto . 1 

13,575 4 9 

1/3 

11/32 

1922 

2nd Rotary- Kiln Unidan 
Mill and rearrange- 
ment machineiy. 

1 

■ F. L. Smidth 
& Co., Co- 
penhagen. 

1,00,105 11 9 

1/3 

21/32 

1023 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

2,59,474 4 6 

1/4 

7/10 


88. (o) Authorised Capital, Rs. 60,00,000. 

(b) Subscribed Capital, Rs. 37,00,000. 

(e) Paid-up Capital, Rs. 36,77,160. 

The shares are divided into 16,186 ordinary shares of Rs. 260 eaioh. 

84. The Company has not issued Preference Shares and its Capital is 
divided into ordinar.y shares only. 

86. The Company has not issued Deferred Shares and its Capital is 
dlivided into Ordinary shares only. 






86. (o) 8t«toment showing the amount <rf the ordinary paid up share 
Capital for dividend: — 


1913 

1914 
lOld 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


6,96,900 

9,80,100 

12,28,800 

18,98,800 

19,00,000 

19,00,000 

20,13,730 

23,79,490 

26,04,420 

31,72,250 

36,77,160 


(h) Statement showing tlie actual amount 
Ordinary Share Capital 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1922 

1923 


Old issue 
New issue 
for 6 mouiths 


distributed as dividend on 

ns. 

16 per share of Rs. 250. 
20 „ 

35 „ 

00 

37/8 „ 

22/8 „ 

6/4 „ 
nil. 


Statement showing the percentage on the paid up Share Capital of each 
class which the dividends represent: — 


(c) 1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1922 
192:1 


nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

6 per cent. 


8 

14 
12 

15 
9 

nil. 


old share 
new ,, 


87. Average rate 5'8 per cent on the old shares and 2 8 per 
shares. • 


cent, on new 


88. Rs. 1,00,000 is the amount of Debenture Loans raised by tho Company 
on the 26th June 1913 at the rate of 6J per cent, per annum and 30th Sep- 
tember 1933 is the day fixed for the redemption of tho said loans. No deben- 
ture sinking fund has been established by the Company. 

89. A Slim of Rs. 1 lakh was carried to a reserve for the equalization of 
dividends from the profits of the year 1921. There are no other reserves. 
There is however a sum of Rs. 11,37,900 to the credit of Share Premium 
account. 


90. Bs. 60,000 would be required to convert the existing old cement 
grinding Ball and Tube Mill to a Raw Grinding unit as mentioned in 
item 76 and being the maximum capacity to 40,000 tons. 
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If oil fuel ever becomes available at cheap rates as a substitute for 
ooal fuel we should require some 3 lakhs to make the neicessary change in 
plant equipment and provide oil lighters and storage reservoirs. 

91. 

» 

IX. Cost or PaonucnoN. 


Fohh I. 

Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of 
cement during certain years: — 


— 

1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1. Raw Matorials . 

28,776 

74,675 

64,501 

61,849 

2. Factory Labour 

41,676 

93,847 

86,173 

61,063 

3. Power and Fuel 

2,16,888 

6,20,473 

4,(4,666 

3,03,687 

4. Ordinary Current Repairs . 

68,984 

1,48,653 

1,24,360 

98.661 

6. General Services, etc. 

58,981 

1,05,345 

1,04,367 

1,01,006 

6. MisceUaneous . 

17,010 

21,672 

20,136 

19,089 

7. Packing 

99,912 

2,23,887 

1,63,470 

1,26,271 


6,31,128 

12,88,462 

10,16,662 

7,63,106 

Total Production . 

Tons 

14,042 

Tons 

26,760 

Tons 

21,261 

Tons 

14,814 


Form II. 

Statement showing the Works’ Cost per ton of Cement. 



1 

1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Rmiamb. 

1. Materials . 

1 

2-04 

2-89 

303 

360 

(a) A portion 






wae paok* 

8. Factory Labotu . 

2 96 * 

3-64 

4-00 

4-18 

ed In old 

3. Power and Fuel . 

15-37 

(6) 24-09 

21 38 

20-60 

(6^^§wing to 






high price 

4. Ordinary Current 

4-91 

5-74 

1 6-64 

6-67 

of ooaL 

Repairs. 



1 



6. General Services, etc. . 

4-20 

4-09 

1 4-90 

6-83 


6. Misoellaneous, etc. 

l'2l 

-84 

! 

1-28 


7. Packing 

1(a) 8-25 

(a) 10- 

|(n) 9-70 

(o) 9-26 



38-94 

61-29 

40-70 


■■llll 

Less for Gypsum 

i 

1- 0 

1- 0 

1- 0 

■ 



37-94 

60-29 

48-70 

61-21 



o 
















m 

92. The Works’ cost inoreased in the year 1923 owing to the fact tiiat 
the factory was working at less than its full capacity and hence the follow- 
ing items were affeoted : — 

Factory labour . v v . s . v . 4'18 

Ordinary ourreiTt repairs, etc 6‘67 

General service and supervision ..... 6’83 
Miscellaneous 1*28 

If it had been possible to run at full capacity the above figures would have 
been reduced by 60 per cent. 

93. No. We furnish below an estimate* of the works’ cost for some future 
year on the assumption that an output is obtained equivalent to the full 


capacity of the plant; — 

(1) Raw materials . . . . t .- . 3‘60 

(2) Factory labour 3W 

(3) Power and fuel . . ^ . 16'7S 

(4) Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery 3’60 

(5) General services, supervision and local office 

charges 3'76 

(6) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal taxes, in- 

surance, etc 75 

(7) Packing 7 25 

37-60 

Less for Gypsum . 100 


86-60 

94. Yes. We have adopted a monthly system of cost accounting and 
submit herewith a typical sheet for examination. 

96. Wo are not in a position to furnish the information- 

96. Rates allowed by the Income-tax Authorities are as under : — 


per cent. 

Cement Machinery ........ 71 

Building housing machinery ...... 21 

Godowns, etc ......... 6 

Furniture 1,980 


Owing to heavy wear and tear and to the fact that cement factories have 
to run continuously for all the 24 hours, we consider the rate of depreciation 
should not be less than 10 per cent, for Machinery. 

97. The statement shoiving the sum required annually for depreciation 
at income-tax rates on the total block account if the assets are valued 
at cost ; — 


Machinery 

f * 

7 < • 

Rs. 

. 1,42,200 

Buildings 


. 

21,920 

Furniture 

■ 

. 

1,980 



Total 

1,66,100 


See also Statement II. 
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We consider the rate for depreciation on machinery shonld not be less tfaaa 
10 per cent, and accordingly we beg to submit figures as under: — 


Machinery . . . • 

Buildings . . . ■ 

Furniture 


Es. 

1,89,300 

21,920 

1,980 


Total . 2,13,200 


98. The sum of Rs. 2,08,750 will be required annually for depreciation at 
Income-tax rates whereas Rs. 2,08,760 will be required at the rate of 10 per 
cent, on manufacture, which we consider suitable. 

99. According to the present and full output of the factory, viz., 15,000 and 
30,000 tons re.spectively, the incidence per ton of cement at income-tax 
rate is Rs. ll'O and 5'53 respectively, whereas at the rate of 10 per cent, 
on machinery, the incidence would bo Rs. 14 32 and 716 respectively. In 
view of our answer to question No. 81 the incidence per ton of cement at 
income-tax rate would be Rs. 5-21 and if 10 per cent, is allowed on machinery 
the incidence would be Rs. 6-71. 

IfX). According to the pre.sent output the Company requires Rs. 5,00,000 
as working Capital and Rs. 8,00, 0(K) in case the factory works at full 
capacity. 

101. The Company has so far bee:: able to provide all the working 
capital it requires. 

102. AM. 

103. Cost of month’s output is Us. 1.25.0<X) ;»ei'ording to works' cost only. 
The chief rea.son why Rs. 8,00,000 would b<> neeiled as working capital i.s 
due to the fact that (n) special spare parts of machinery are to Ijs 
stocked, (/i) In Porbnndar, it is not possible to obtain nil kinds of stores 
immediately and we have to keep the same in stoc'k. (r) It is not the practice 
of buyers to pay cash against delivery which mean.s large outstandings, (d) 
Owing to shortage of wagon supply and also owing to long distance between 
coal collieries and the factory, we have to keep in stock a sufficient quantity 
of fuel. 

101. The average value of the finished goods storked by the Company is 
about Its. 3,(K).0(Ki. It takes about 3 to 4 montlis Ijetween production and 
payment when markets are normal. 

105. It is nece-s.sary to keep in stock coal of the value of Rs. 75.001') 
to one lakh when the factory is working continuously which would te only 
3 months’ supply. 

106. The Company has a Head Office in Bombay under the control 
of the firm of Managing Agents, besides the oflice of the Local Management 
at the Works. 

107. The anniml amount of the Hoad Office cyponses is Rs. 45,000 and 
Agents are entitled to 10 per cent, commission on the net profit. 

108. From and after the registration of this Company a commission 
at the rate of ten per cent, per annum on the annual net profits of the 
Company aft<>r making all proper allowaniees and deductions from revenue 
for interest on loans and deposits and working expenses chargeable against 
profits hut without making any deihictioiis for or in respect of interest on 
debentures or of any amount carried to insiirame reserve depreciation or 
sinking fund or to any other special fund or in respect of any expenditure on 
Capital Account. 

109. According to the present output the cost of Head Office expenses 
comes to Rs. 3 per ton whereas on the output equivalent to the. full capacity 
of the plant, it will come to Rs. 1-8-0 per ton. Agents’ commission depends 
upon profit made by the Company, 

Notb. — C orrections have been made in the replies to Questions 98 and 99 
in accordance with Mr. Biliinoria’s statement during the oral evidence. 

o2 
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X. Manotactcrbk’s Pbowtb. 

110. Twelve per coat, on Ordinary Shares and 16 per cent, on Deferred 
Chares. 

111. (a) 10 per cent, on Preference Shores. 

(6) per cent, on Debentures. 

The Dwarka Cement Company, Limited, has actually issued 9 per cent. 
Preference Shares and the Bombay Telephone Company, Limited, holding a 
monopolist position and with a handsome assured income, could not recently 
raise a debenture loan at a rate under P^r cent. 

112. A return of less than 12 per cent, on Ordinary Shares would not 
attract investors. 

113. Rs. 10 is the incidence per ton when the output is equivalent to 
the full capacity of the plant for declaring a fair dividend on Block Account 
of this Comps ny. 

On the present rate of output the incidence per ton would oome to 
Rs. 20 per ton. 

(6) The C/ompany has not issued Preference Shares. 

(e) R.s. 0 18,1 and Hs. 0 ;)6(i are the incideiiees per ton of cement when 
the output is cquualeut to full capacity of the plant and at the present 
rate respectively tor interest on the Debentures. 


XI. CliAtM rOR PnOTRCTlON. 

114. The Indian Fi.scal Commission laid down the following throe con- 
ditions to be satisfied by a particular industry before the Tariff Board 
recommended it for protcvtioii — 

(1) The industry should be one possessing natural advantages. 

(2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection 

is either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so 
rapidly as is desirable in tbe interests of the country. 

(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection. 

Of the above there can be no question that the Cement Industry fulfils 
the first condition better than any other industry, as all the necessary 
material is available in large quantities and in different parts of tbe country 
and the labour and the markets are also there. 

,We can also eoiifidently say that if this industry is not allowed to 
succumb to present abnormal world conditions but is enabled to survive, 
it will certainly be in a position ten or fifteen years hersce to face world 
competition, because with the great need India has of development of irriga- 
tion and other public works, the demand should by them be nearer the 
present output capacity and enable production to be made in this country 
at th© lowest economic cost. Therefore wo think we can confidently say 
that the cement industry is one that will be able to fulfil Condition 3 above- 
mentioned. 

As for Condition 2, the position unfortunately is that tile industry bos, 
nnder tbe impetus of war conditions and the expectations then raised, 
developed but too rapidly and as events prove, the present output capacity 
is far in excess of the present requirements of the country. But we submit 
tiiat that is all the more reason why steps should be taken to see that it 
does not succumb to tbe present abnormal conditions. Condition 2 clearly 
•mpbasises the need of development and would even advocate steps to 
make it more rapid if such development as there was, was too slow in the 
interests of the country. It could not therefore have been tlie intention 
(hat a largely developed industry should be allowed to go under and disap- 
pear and ^at no efforts should or need be made to save it, because such an 
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attitude would make futile the ondeoToiira and sacrifices made by tba 
country for the development of its industries. 

It is therefore, we submit, a necessary corollary of Condition 2 that the 
tariff should be raised sufficiently high to at least ensure to the manufac- 
turers of this country the full benefits of the markets of their own country 
and thereby enable them to live. 

116. (a) Our answer is in the affirmative. 

(f>) Even now th© needs of tlie c;ountry can he met twice over by th* 
indigenous product shutting out all foreign imports. 

116. The fact that the coratnned output of the then existing Cement 
Companies was coinmuiideered bv the Indian Munitions Hoard during the 
war period is evidence that the industry is of importanoe on national 
grounds. 

118. Our claim for imposition of protective duties applies to Portland 
Cement and not any otlier cements wtiich can readily be distinguished for 
customs purposes from Portland cement. 

119. Before answering this fiiiestion in detail, we would respectfully point 
out in view of the present capacity for production in this country being for 
greater than the present consumption that it will he an economic c^ravagance 
to allow any foreign cement to enter the country and that the figure of duty 
should therefore be put sufficiently high to achieve this purpose, if this 
is done, then the necessity for special separate measures to counteract tho 
causes named in clauses {(i) and (h) would he unniMessnry . However as 
the Board has asked for our views as to what detailed steps we might think 
necessary in case they do not approve of our suggestion of a prohibitive 
duty, we beg to reply as follows : — 

(a) It is extremely difficult to have any sliding scale of duties that can 
cop© with the wide and sudden fluctuations of exchange, the most recent 
example of which is the variations both up and down of the Belgian and the 
French Franc in a very few weeks A siiitahlc method of meeting the 
situation is suggested in a latter part of this query under 119 (c) for the con- 
sideration of your Board. 

(h) Where a freight subsidy i.s given a countervailing duty in addition 
to the normal duty and equal to the freight subsidy would be the right 
measure. 

(c) If the Board has arrived at the figure of cost of Indian cement on 
tho respective present outputs of the compunios, i.c., the figure which 
Indian Companies should secure in order to live (and this can be very 
easily ascertained from the costs that form tlie basis of payment in the 
contract with the Bombay developinent department), it follows that all 
measures should aim at scouring .--ucli figures to tlio fndicn Companies. 
It is impossible to provide in a Tariff Schedule lor any slid- ion changes in 
foreign selling prices from uiiforcsc'cn causc-^. i>ut it can he done in another 
way we submit the following for the Boctrd's consideration; — 

(1) The figure reached by the Board as above should he tho basis 

selling pricte. 

(2) The Board may arrive at the figure of the “ the normal import 

price ” to-day and tho difference between the two might bo 
made a specific import duty per ton. 

’ (3) It may further be provided that on all invoices on which — calculated 

■ at the exchange of the day — the importing cost is less than 

“ the normal import price.” An additional duty shall bn 
i. collected equal to the differential hetrvecn the actual import 

cost in rupees and tho “ normal import price.” 

(4) All invoice.s for cement (and this .-hould apply to all goods which 
come under tho regime of protective duties if evasion.s are t*' 
be reduced to a minimum) should have consular invoice affachet 
to them to form a satisfactory buris for calculation of tli9 
differential. 
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120. (a) The present customs duty of 16 per cent, might hare proved 
useful when cement was quoted at Rs. 100 to Es, 160. With the low prices 
at which cement is selling to-day, the duty is not deterrent to the importa- 
tion of foreign cement by those users who still think English cement 
snperior and more reliable, although there is no longer any ground for 
such belief and Indian producers are prepared to undergo the strictest 
tests. 

(b) Transport charges of foreign cement to Indian Porta are, as shewn 
elsewhere, equally lower than those insured by Indian producers to most 
Indian markets and the most important markets are at the ports. 

121. We consider that the duty should be such as to eflFectivoly prevent 
the entry of foreign cement when the Indian product is available in any 
required quantity and of satisfactory quality. It is a sheer economic waste 
for India to throw away large sums on an article that it can get within 
its own borders and India cannot afford such waste. 

From this point of view, w'o consider a specific duty of 25 rupees per 
ton essential, as, then, those that still want foreign cement would have to 
pay for it and would be gradually forced to see whether they could not do 
equally well by using the local product. 

Although not owing within the terms of reference to the Tariff Board, 
we do not think it irrelevant to point out that the stoppage of all unneces- 
sary imports pro tanfo improves the Balance of Trade of this country and 
has a strengthening effect on its exchanges and by keeping the money 
in the countrv' it adds to the store of Capital for industries of which this 
country is so badly in need. These are considerations that, altogether 
apart from the saving of a struggling national industry, should have weight 
both with the Government and the Legislati^re when the question of a suitable 
Tariff is under consideration. 

It may be contended that there was no meaning in Indian consumers 
being asked to pay a higher price when they can got the imported article 
cheaper. But while this seems sound as between one individual and another, 
the case is entirely different as between one country and another. As a 
country India has to see whether it'is a gainer by imports at a cheaper 
rate than can bo produced in the country. To do this it must see whether 
the same number of its children as are now employed in the cement industry 
could produce the same amount of wealth in other occupations. The only 
occupation that most of them can turn to to-day is agriculture and the 
committee can easily see that the total increase in national income from 
agriculture from the labours of the few thousand men now employed in the 
cement indii.stry would be much smaller than the value of the cement pro- 
duced by them represents to the country to-day and it would show that 
the country is distinctly a gainer even if individual consumors had to pay 
a higher price, but in the case of cement, there is not likely to be even 
this drawback. 

122. It is true that the present productive rapacity exceeds the total 
consumption of the country and that is exactly why we advocate a tariff 
snfiBciently high to keep out foreign cement, because if it can be kept out, 
the local product would have its market expanded pro tanfo. 

The approximate production by Indian Companies for 1923-24 should bo 
about 2^,000 tons and the imports for the same period 110,000 tons. 
Elimination of such imports by a suitable tariff would have the effect of 
expanding the market for the local product by over 40 per cent, and 
would have a very appreciable effect in putting heart into Indian Companies 
and in cheapening their costs. As even with such expansion the available 
market would be much under the total capacity of the present works, the 
consumer would be fully safeguarded because competition among Indian 
Companies will remain keen on accotint of the fart that marketing a 
larger output would mean a lower cost and consequently a greater chance 
of showing a good margin of profit. 
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ANNEXURES. 

*1. Booklet on cement. 

2. Statement regarding total imports into India. (Appendix II.) 

*3. Typical statement of cost account. 

*4. Agreement with Porbandar State. 

*6. Last report and balance sheet of the company. 

6. Answer to Question 37. (Appendix 1.) 

TATA SONS, LTD., 

The Intlian f'ernent Co., Ltd. 

(Illegible) 

Agent, 

' The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

APPENDIX I. 

Answeb to Question No. 37. 

(A) A statement of tho total wages bill for Indian factory labour:-- 


Rs. 

1917 41,576 

1918 60,619 

1919 55,680 

1920 71,067 

1921 93,847 

1922 85,173 

1923 61,953 

(B) A statement showing average daily wages per man in the different 
-lasses ; — 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. p. 

1917-1919 1920-1923 

Shift Engineer ..2 5 4 4 5 4 

Fireman .... 0 12 0 180 

Electric Machinery atten- 
dants ... 0 10 0 180 

Cement machinery atten- 
dants ... 0 9 0 1 6 0 

Greasers .... 0 8 0 1 0 0 

Stationery Kiln atten- 
dants ... 0 13 0 180 

Stationery Kiln coolies .0 8 0 1 0 0 

Semi-skilled coolies labour 

(male) ... 0 8 0 0 13 0 

General coolies . .0 8 0 0 11 0 

Female coolies ,-..060 080 

Fitters and Black- 
smiths ... 1 0 0 2 0 0 

• Not printed. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Qaasiioii No. 50. 


.Total iioports of cemo&t ■ into India from 1001-02 to 1922-23, 


Year 

1001-02 




¥ 





tons. 

. 34,450 

19024)3 







, 

, 

32,320 

1903-04 


T 







. 46,690 

19044)5 









. 62,110 

19054)6 

, 


¥ 




¥ 


89,420 

19064)7 









-. 85,720 

1907-08 

, 






* 

¥ 

. 89,390 

1908-09 

, 





. 



. 98,2,30 

1909-10 



¥ 




9 

T 

. 100,610 

1910-11 






• 

. 


. 126,640 

1911-12 






. 

¥ 

, 

. 116,950 

1912-13 




■s 



. 


. 160,560 

1918-14 








, 

. 146,520 

1914-16 


T 




, 

, 

, 

. 144,970 

1916-16 






, 



. 131,630 

•1915 . 

% 





¥ 



. 18,000' 

1916-17 







T 


. 89,.3f)0 

*1916 . 

, 



V 


¥ 



. 38,664* 

1917-18 







T 


. 83,750 

•1917 . 




% 


¥ 


* 

. 73,726* 

1918-19 






. 



T 27,180 

•1918 . 

T 



% 


¥ 


T 

. 84, .344* 

1919-20 


V 




* 

¥ 


V 91,800 

•1919 . 






. 



. 86,814* 

1920-21 




¥ 


. 



T 130,720 

•1920 . 

•y 





T 



. 86.320* 

1921-22 






, 

¥ 


,, 124,720 

•1921 . 






E 


¥ 

. 128,627* 

1922-23 






. 

¥ 


> 133,260 

*1922 . 

m 








. 147,015* 

1923-24 

, 








. 113,137 

•1924 . 






• 

X 

T 

. 235,229* 


* IiidigenouB Production. 
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Statement 11. — Letter, dated Srd July 192i, from the Agents, The Indian 

Cement Company. 

With reference to the oral examination of the undersigned by yonr Board 
on the 2nd instant, so far as it related to the Works Costs, he pointed out 
to the President that subsequent to the submission of tbe Works Costs figures 
by us (as per Answer No. 93) we have received from our Porbandar Works 
the actual figures of the cost of running the factory with the complete 
plant, consisting of the two Botary Kilns, for the first time for the month of 
May 1924, and these show a reduction in respect of the following items over 
the estimated figures of those items in our Answer No. 93 : — 



Estimated 

figures. 

Actual 
figures. 1 

Redaction. 

(1) Raw Materials ..... 

Rs. 

3-60 

Rs. 

3-06 

Rs. 

0-44 

(3) Power and Fuel 

15-73 

14-71 

1-04 

(4) Ordinary Current Repairs, etc. 

3-50 

2-14 

1 36 

(7) Packing j 

7-25 

6-65 

0-60 

Total 

30-00 

26-56 j 

3-44 


The above will reduce the total cost of production shown as Rs. 30-50, in 
our Answer No. 93 to Rs, 33 06, and we shall be glad if the Board will see 
their way to substitute tbe actual figures in place of those given by ua in 
respect of the four items enumerated above and at the same time reduce the 
total figure to Rs. 33-06. 

In this connection we would kindly request you to alter the words “ Less 
saving by mixing Gypsum ” which occur at the conclusion of our Answers 
Nos. 91 and 93, to read " Less for Gypsum ” in order to prevent any possi- 
bility of misinterpretation to which the former words may be liable. 

We should be obliged if you will kindly intimate to us that our request 
will be complied with. 
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WitiMM No. S. 

The Gwdior Coment Company Limited. 

A. — Whittbn. 

Repliei to Questionnaire received from the Gwalior Cement Company] 
Limited, under cover of a letter, doted 12th June 1924, from the 
Managing Agents (The Indian Cement Company, Limited). 

With reference to your letter, dated the 2Ist ultimo, forwarding copies 
of the questionnaire to be answered by the Cement Companies in connection 
with your Board’s enquiry into the cement industry, we beg to forward 
herewith the answers to the questionnaire on behalf of the Gwalior Cement 
Company, Limited, of which this Company are the Managing Agents. We 
also enclose, as desire<l, 6 spare copies of each set of answers and trust that 
these will reach you in time. We have stated our case fully in our answers 
but in the event of your Board requiring us to tender oral evidence, we 
shall bo prepared to send our representatives for the purpose to Simla. We 
would, however, point out that as their presence is imperative at a General 
Meeting of one of our allied Companies at Hyderabad on the 25th instant, it 
win not be possible for them to go to Simla between the dates mentioned by 
you. In the event, therefore, of our oral examination being considered neces- 
sary, we would request you to fix a date after the 30th June if ypu can, 
possibly do so. 

With reference to the information required by the Board in connection 
with “ Works Costs ” we have given all possible information bearing on the 
points and issues raised in the questionnaire and we leave it to the Board to 
publish such portions as they may consider necessary to enable the public to 
properly appreciate the case of the Cement Companies for protection. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. iNTBODtrCTORY. 

1. The Company was registered on 27th October 1919 as a Public Limited 
Company, 

2. Of the share capital amounting to Rs. 25 lakhs about 95 cent, if 
held by Indiana. 

The Board of Directors number ft, of whom 7 are Indians. 

The superior management are all Indians except one European Manager 
at the Works and a European Kiln Burner. 

3. Portland cement only is manufactured. 

4. Our Banmor Factory commenced manufacturing cement from April 
1923. 

5. The full capacity of our Works as at present equipped is 40,000 tons of 
cement annually. 

6. The output of the factory for the year, from April 1923 to April 1924 
was 18,483 tons of cement-clinker, 

7. Our factory is located at Banmor, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 12 miles north of Gwalior City Station. 

(a) It is advantageously situated in regard to the area from which our 
raw materials are obtained. 

(!)) Reasonably close to the Central Provinces coalfields though some- 
what distant from the Bengal fields. 

(c) Advantageously situated to the important markets Delhi and 
the United Provinces. 
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(d) Labour is reasonably cheap and obtainable to our requirements 
when kept fully and continuously employed. 

The water supply is ample and of excellent quality and our Works are 
served by'the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Broad Gauge and the Gwalior 
Light Railway. 

The most important factors in selecting the site for a cement factory in 
India are (1) an abundant supply of raw materials of the correct composition, 
(2) ample water supply, (3) suitable fuel supplies within reasonable distance 
of the Works site, (4) close proximity of the site to large cement consuming 
centres and easy access to the railway feeding those centres, (5) good and 
sufficient labour. 

8. We manufacture only one kind of cement, viz . : — Portland cement, 
designated by the British Standard Committee on Portland cement as “ Arti- 
ficial Portland Cement.” 

9. Yes. We manufacture to the British Standard Specification. The 
British Standard Specification for Portland cement requires modifications 
applicable to British and Indian cements and such modifications are now 
under consideration. For India special clauses will be necessary only in so 
far as they relate to the temperature of the testing room and the setting 
time at the higher temperatures prevailing in India. These proposed changes 
are being now investigated by a Suh-Corainiltec in India. 

10. We claim that our cement is equal in quality and appearance to the 
best English cement, and superior to most of the imported cements. Our 
cement generally commands at least as gomi prices in competitive markets as 
Belgian, German or Japanese cements but there is still a definite bias in the 
minds of certain consumers in favour of English cement which enables it to 
command a few rupees premium but this bias is being gradually removed as 
consumers get more familiar with Indian cements. 


II. Raw Matbbials. 


11. Limestone and clay. 

12, (a) Far an output of 20,000 tons per annum as at pre.sent running 
owing to lack of demand for cement our annual reeiuirements of raw materials 
would be ; — 

Tons. 

Limestone ........ 32.800 

Clay 250 

(/>) For an output of 40,0tK) tons cement annually, i.c., full capacity of 
our plant we require annually: — 

Tons. 

Limestone 65,600 

Clay 600 

13. For 1 ton cement we require 1-64 tons limestone and 0-0125 tons clay. 

The approximate wastage is as under: — 

(a) 3-50 per cent. 

(b) 35-99 per cent. 

(c) Nil. 

14. 1-6626 tons of dry raw materials are required to produce one ton of 
clinker. 

15. 1 ton of clinker is required to produce 1 ton of cement. 

16. Limestone supplies are drawn from a hill of limestone about one and- 
a-half miles in circumference and 300 feet high — the supply being ample for 
all oar possible requirements. 
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The deposits are situated 32 miles from the Works on the Gwalior Light 
Aaitway, Clay in abundance is obtained from deposits within a mile of the 
.Works. 

17. The limestone is quarried and transported in 10 tons capacity open 
high-eided bogie wagons on the Gwalior Light Railway running from the 
quarries to the crusher in the factory. 

Clay is transported on donke 3 rs as less than 2 tons is required daily for 
full output of the factory. 

18. A royalty of Re. 1-4-0 per ton of cement going out of the Works is 
lenried by the Gwalior Durbar in lieu of any royalty on raw materials oon- 
oession barges, etc. 

19. We give below the cost per ton of raw materials delivered at the 
factory ; — 


Limestone. 


(1) Royalty 

(2) Labour 

(3) Freight 

(4) Miscellaneous charges 


Rs. 
Nil. 
0 678 
1-309 
•096 


2 082 


Clay. 

Rs. 

(1) Royalty Nil. 

(2) Labour "v 

(3) Freight [ -882 


(4) Miscellaneous charges J 

20. The terms were considered favourable in 1919 when the Company was 
floated but under to-day’s altered conditions wo find the royalty and water-cess 
and railway freight on raw materials rather burdensome. 

21. The quality of the raw material is excellent and in 14 months’ working 
has given every satisfaction; no deterioration will occur. 

22. No deficiency. 

23. The Company has obtained a lease for quarrying raw materials for a 
period of 30 years from Ist July 1920 from the Gwalior State. We regret a 
spare copy of this lease is not available. 

24. No. We have the right to quarry any other limestone deposits found 
within a radius of 20 miles of the factory or 20 milos radius of the existing 
deposits. 

25. No. 

26. No. 

27. We are endeavouring to get a reduction in rail freight rates on our 
limestone. 


Ill Labotjk.- 
A. Quarry Labour. 

28. The number of labourers working at the quarries is not knewn to us 
as a contractor does all collection and wagon loading. 

29. See 28. 

30. Labonr is indigenous. 
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<ii. The actnal winners of the stone are men used to quarrying limestone 
for building and lime burning; luljour easily trained. 


Ti. Factory Lahour. 


32. For a few years more imported skilled labour is necessary. 

33. At present there is only one skilled European Kiln burner imported 
from England. 

34. The factory was started with one European as Manager, the Assistant 
Manager and Chemist being an Indian having had a long training at the 
Indian Cement Company Limited’s Factory at Porhandar. Indians are being 
trained in all departments of cement manufacture, and it is anticipated that 
eventually the employment of the imported labour will be unnecessary. 

.35. The only importeil help to-<lay is the Manager and the Kiln Burner 
and wo have to pay in their case at least 50 per cent, mure than a Manager 
or a Kiln Burner could get on the Works of the same size in Europe. 

36. The total numticr of Indian workmen employed is 280 labourers. Thj 
average rates for the Indian workmen arc as under: — 

Per day. 


Oencral Foreman 
Druftsiniin and Overseer 
Electric Foreman 
Power Plant Foreman 
Workshop Foreman 

Assistant Oiemists 

Shift Engineer 

Burners 

Wiromcn 

Greasers 


Fitters 


Ordinary Labourers 
Female coolies 



10 

2 

13 

5 
13 

0 

to 

0 

0 

0 

13 

14 
to 
8 
8 

•to 

8 

8 

to 

10 

6 


p. 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


37. The factory commcnceil manufacturing cement from April 1923. The 
total wages hill for the factory Indian labour for 8 months comes to 
Rs. 28,500, and the average wages per man in the different clas'^es are same 
as stated in our reply to Question No. .36. 

88. The Indian lalrour force is sufficient provided they can be kept to- 
gether. i.c., given whole time work continiidhsly. It is mostly drawn from 
the vicinity of the Works; skilled labour such as engineers and artisans 
generally come from other parts of India. 

39. The coolie labour here though not very intelligent improves with 
training, bxit in offieienoy and stamina it stands somewhat lower than work- 
men in the more favourable climate of Europe and America. 

40. Bungalow'! and ounrtera of stone hare been constructed for all em- 
plovees who are liou.s'd in a sanitary manner in single story quarters with 
good open sp.aces and ventilated. 
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IV. PowBB (ixoLnsiifo Fim.). 

il. Electric power is obtained from Steam Turbo Alternators installed in 
the factory. 

i3. The coat per unit generated is annas 0-7852. 

43. Coal fuel is used for steam raising purposes. 

44. 0*625 tons fuel for power and all other purposes is required per t<ni 
of cement prodooed. 

46. For the sake of economy we use first and second grade coal half and 
half. 60 per cent, of the coal fuel costs Rs. 12-0-0 per ton and the other 
60 per cent, costs Rs. 20-0-0 per ton f.o.r. Banmor (our Works). 

46. No. 

47. We do not use wood as fuel. 

V. Market. 

48. The total Indian production of cement since the factory commenced 
manufacture in 1923 is 235,229 tons. 

49. The estimated total Indian demand for cement at present is about 
360,000 tons. 

50. As will be seen from the following remarks of Mr. Musgrare and 
Mr. Davies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand Book in 1918 the Govern- 
ment themselves were of opinion that India would need very large quantities 
of cement in future years- — 

“ After the War when works at present in aWyance will be continued 
the requirements will he greater than ever. The use of ferro- 
concrete comparatively new even in Western World is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and 
even ships being made of it. It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland cement. The opening up of Mesopotamia 
will also alTord a largo sale for Indian cement if it be available. 

The output of these factories being very much 

short of the present demands even, it will obviously not suffice 
for future requirements and there is still room for additional 
works in other parts of India.” 

The above prognostication has not been realised on account of the trade 
depression and more particularly on account of the severe retrenchment 
policy adopted by not only the Government of India but each Provincial 
Government and by various semi-public bodies which cannot fail to have a 
very adverse effect on the construction of public works and therefore on the 
use of cement. But there is every reason to believe that the Indian demand 
will substantially grow from year to year and the reasons for this belief 
are that when the existing financial stringency gradually disappears, more 
and more works of public utility as well as private building for both indus- 
trial and residential purposes will be taken up requiring the use of cement 
in steadily increasing quantities. The diversified uses to which Portland 
cement can be put particularly on account of its prevalent low prices will 
induce a larger demand for it in other directions and specially as a substitute 
in place of lime mortar. Experiments in connection with such substitutioa 
are now being carried on in thp Gw.alior State and by some Engineers in the 
United Provinces with successful results so far as regards efficiency and 
economy. 

The total annua) con.sumption of cement in this country has shown steady 
a-nd at times even rapid prugre.s8 as can be seen from a statement attached 
herewith. It will be seen that consumption increased by 26 to 36 per cent, 
yearly in the first 5 years. Then there was a sudden halt undoubtedly doe 
to a large extent to the world economic crisis of 1907 which upset trade and 
industry all over the world but even in this period consumption was wed 
maintained. In the next 5 years, we have again a very considerable increase, 
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^tlie figures for 1912-18 being as much as 60 per cent, over the highest 
figure of the previous quinquennium. 1913-14 shows a falling off from this 
M it must, because the last six months of this year were affected by the Great 
War with its financial and economic complications, scarcity of freight and 
difficulty of getting supplies from Europe where cement had become a moat 
necessary war material. Fortunately, just at this time, the three Pioneer 
concerns, Katni, Bundi and The Indian Cement Company had come to the 
producing ^tage and consumption again started going up limited only by 
the available supplies, and we estimate it at about ‘2,52,(HX) tons for the year 
1921-22 against 1,60,000 tons in the highest pre-war year. By this time 
retrenchment became the watch word with every Government, public or 
aemi-public body and this was coupled with the depression in trade and 
industry which cannot but have a very adverse effect on the consumption of 
cement and yet consumption was well maintained even in 1922-23 and the 
figure is likely to be still higher for the year just closed. W'itb the great 
need for the development of irrigation, communications, etc., that undoubted- 
ly exists in this country, there is very little doubt that consumption will 
bnoe more get into its stride as soon as the necessary finance is available at 
reasonable rate and should in a few years be able to take care of all the 
cement that can be produced by the various concerns now- in existence. 

61. The Company’s principal markets in India are Delhi, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Central Provinces, Bajputuna, and a few outlying 
parts of Gujarat. 

52. All the markets named above are more or less distant from the ports. 
It is difficult to estimate the approximate demand in each of these markets 
as they are fed by a nuinlier of other indigenous companies. 

63. We consider that export from our Gwalior Works to countries outside 
India is not probable. 

64. Cement manufactured by us has been purchased by Governments, rail- 
ways and public bodies. Since the commencement of manufacture, t.e., April 
1923 to April 1924, 800 tons of cement were supplied to the Indian Stores 
Department for the Military Stores Department at Khirgi and Tank at 
Rs. 60 per ton f.o.r. destination; railway freight from Banmor to Khirgi 
being Rs. 22-2-0, i.c., Rs. 37-14-0 per ton f.o.r. Banmor. 

About 400 tons were supplied to Great Indian Peninsula Railway at R«. 36 
per ton f.o.r. Banmor and 750 tons of cement requirements of the same 
railway to be supplied in the year 1924-25 at Rs. 34 per ton f.o.r. Banmor. 

Tho Company is also under a contract to supply the cement lequirements 
of the United Provinces Government up to 31st Jul.y 1924. 

The Company have also supplied to the Port Commissioners, Caicntta, 
through their Agents about 400 to 500 tons cement at Rs. 49 per ton f.o.r. 
Howrah. 


VI. Foreign Competition. 

66. The foreign countries from which cement is mainlv imported to India 
to compete with the indigenous article are Britain, Belgium, Germany, Japan 
and Denmark. 

66. The prevalent comnetition is onlv in the ca.se of Portland cement aa 
India does not manufacture any other variety. 

67. This Company commenced to sell cement only from May 1923: — 

(i) c. Rs. 76 to Rs. 65 during the year 1923-24. 

(ti) 0 . Rs. 40 to Rs. 36 ex-Works, 

68. The information as to the prices is obtained from the local market. 

69. We are unable to give any opinion on this subject. 

60. We believe that the prices at which foreign producers sell for export 
to India must he nnremunerative, although we are not in posseasion of 
figures in definite support of such belief. The following extract, howevOT» 
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fcou Gape Town oorrospondsni’s letter to the " Times ” Trade fiapplemBiM 
aj^^earing in the ianie vi ted May 1924 of that paper u very 
Kweseor H. E. H. Frmnantle, acting Chairman of the Beard it Trade and 
Indoatriee, South Africa, has eepeoiaily inveatigated the dunq^ing ai cement 
in the Gaion and made the recommendation that a dumping duty of 2«. fid. 
per cask should be imposed on Engitah cement coming into w oouatry at an 
f.o.b. price of 8«. per cask in accordance with existing law. 

In regard to English cement, Professor Fremantle summariaeB his oiae 
in the following passage ; — 

“ The lateat figures available show that in the month of August 200,000 
lbs. of cement were imported from the United Kingdom at an 
f.o.b. value of £200 and the figures for the preceding mont h s, 
though much larger, are at much the same rate. The August 
figures work out at an export price of 7s. lid. per cask. The 
home consumption value therefore was 10s. 4d. per cask and the 
export price was 7s. lid. per cask. The amount of the damping 
was thus 2i. fid. The dumping duty enforced is 6id. a caak. 
The duty which should have been enforced according to the 
law as I understand it is 2s. fid. a cask." 

The following extract from the Associated Portland Cement Limited’s 
Annual Report for 1923, dated 16th April 1923, also lends support to the 
statement that foreign producers export cement to India at below cost of 
production ; — 

" To hold our old standing (export market) connections it has been 
necessary to sell at net works’ cost and occasionally even lower. 

61. Foreign competition is naturally keenest at all the Indian Ports, as 
the freight on cement for several thousand miles of transport by sea from 
Europe is generally lower than what Indian Companies have to pay for rail* 
way transport to much smaller distances. 

62. The low prices at which foreign cement has entered India since the 
termination of the war are, in our opinion, doe to (a) the disorganised 
European exchanges, (h) the low freights offered by Steamship Companies in 
order to keep their vessels employed even at some loss rather than being 
obliged to lay them up, (c) the general trade depression following the war 
resulting in foreign countries having to export their products even at low 
prices in order to keep their hands employed and msintain their organiastion. 


63. Freight from Banmor . — 




Re. A. p. 


Howrah 

15 14 4 < 

1 Freight on imported oemenf to 

Bombay 

13 5 6 

> these Ports is approximately 

Karachi 

26 10 0 , 

) Bs. 12-8-0. 


64. We give below the railway freights from the ports to the up-country 
markets and also from our factory to the same markets . — 



Railway freight 

Railway freight 


from Ports. 

from Banmor. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Sukknr from Karachi . 

9 4 0 

20 11 6 

Khirgi from Karachi 

20 13 9 

22 2 3 

Ahmedabad from Bombay 

9 14 

15 14 4 

Surat from Bombay 

6 10 10 

17 0 6 

JIagpur from Bombay 

13 4 0 

16 4 0 

Poona from Bombay 

4 4 0 

12 6 0 

Cawnpore from Bombay 

17 12 0 

6 18 » 

Delhi from Bombay 

19 4 0 

4 IS 0 

Tatanagar from Calcutta 

6 0 0 

20 7 0 
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66. We have heard reports to this effect but possess no evidence in support 
of such reports. 

66. We consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of all the points 
enumerated herein, except (d). 

67. We consider that the disadvantages under (a), (c), (i;), (h), and 
(i) are more or less of a permanent nature. The (lisadv-antages under the 
remaining heads (h) and (e) are, in our opinion, temporary and would dis- 
appear within a period of 6 to 10 years. The disadvantage under (/) will 
persist so long as railway freights remain at their present level and continue 
to constitute a big handicap on the proper distribution of the finished article. 

68. (a) The Indian manufacturers of cement except in the case of one or 
two Companies whose Worl^ are situated comparatively near the coalfieids 
are in a disadvantageous situation owing to distance of the coalfields fiom 
factories. 

(h) As regards freight on the finished products we consider existing rail- 
way freights high and not conducive to expan.sion of market. 


VII. Egmi'MENT. 

09. Yes; .a 40. (Kk) ton unit plant is cconoiiiic.-illy sound practice if location 
of plant is satisfactory. 

70. Yes. 

71. W-7i) per cent, of our total capital outlay has been incurred on plant 
.and m.achincry. 

72. Our Works operate on what is known as the Rotary Kiln “ Wet ” 
process. The plant consists of a large Gyratory Crusher for crusldcg lime' 
stouo, Elevator. Storage bins. Fine Crushing Rolls, adjustable Feed Tables 
for proportioning the limestones, a combination Ball and Tube Mill for 
pulverising the raw material with water to form a “ Slurry ” or thick liquids 
“ Slurry,” bucket elev.ators, correction basins with air agitation, clay wash 
mill, “ Slurry ” storage tank with mechanical agitator, “ Slurry ” plunger 
Pumps, feeding device to control feed of raw material (Slurry) into the 
Rotary Kiln. One Rotary Kiln is installed in which the raw material is 
calcineil; the kiln being complete with a Rotary Cooler with air blasts for 
cooling the clinker, the extracted heat being utilised in supplying hot air 
to the kiln for coal combustion, also for drying the coni in a Rotary Drying. 
Drum. 

Pulverised coal fuel is used for generating heat to calcine the raw 
materials, the coal plant consisting of crushing Rolls, Elevators, Storage 
Hoppers for wet coal, dried arid pulverised coal, all in reinforced concrete; 
Rotary Dryer; one combination Ball Tube Mill for pulverising coal. 

An automatic weigher for clinker is installed together with a shaking 
and chain conveyor to convey the clinker from the cooler to large storage 
bins and thence to the Hoppers over the clinker grinding mill. The clinker 
is ground in a combination Ball Tube Mill, elevated by Bucket Elevator and 
then by Robber Band Conveyor to a reinforced concrete silo ot 3,500 tons 
cement capacity. 

The cement is filled into bags by a vacuum packing machine of which tlie 
Works are equipped with two, each capable of packing 10 tons of cement 
per hour. 

All the cement-making machinery was supplied by Messrs. F. L. Smidtb 
A Co. of London and Copenhagen and ramo into operation in March 1923. 

All the machinery is driven b.v electric motors, tho majority of which are 
direct connected through suitable steel reduction gears and flexible couplings 
to the various Inachines; 3 large motors being of the synchronous type with 

a 
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magnetic clutches connecting the grinding mill pinion ahalta ttwtfogh fleaiblf 
oonplings. 

Most of ‘the electric motors were supplied by the General Kl^trio Com-< 
pony of Schnectady, United States of America, and a few by The British 
Thompson Houston Company, Limited, llugby, England. The steel reductiolt 
gears were "mpplied by Messrs, David Brown of Huddersfield. 

The Power Plant consists of two Bak-ock and Wilcox W'ater Tube Boilers, 
each having 6,370 sq. ft. heating surface complete with mechanical chain 
grate stokers. Green’s Economisers, integral superheaters and seli-supporting 
steel chimney. The two slciim Trirbo Alternators are each of 1,000 K. W. 
rapacity supplied by Messrs. The British Thompson Houston Company, 
Limited, of Rugby. 

A'. 2}. — A full detailed account of the plant and process of manufacture 
will be found in the Booklet on our Oaalior “ Sun ” brand cement enclosed 
herewith. 

73. We con.sider our Plant to be the most up-to-<late and efficiently 
equipped of any in the world. 

74. Yes. 

76. In designing our Plant we adopted the very latest prooeaa of manu- 
facture and installed the most modern equipment obtainable, the plant being 
purchased in 1020 to 1921. 

7G. We designed the Plant for duplicating the present capacity of 
40,000 tons annually ns soon as the demand ii.innnted the expenditure. 
Most of our buildings will iiccommoilate the Plant neiesHary for duplication; 
our Power Plant and raanv mill units will Miffiic for the double output, 
which work trill, therci'ore, rccpiire a proporf lomitely sroall capital cxpcnrli- 
tur"'. 

77. None of tlie eenient-m.ikirig inachincry wa.s mnniifnctnrod in India 
and to the best of onr knou ledge no one lenmifai tun s such macli’iiery, which 
is in the hands of a few esiiort mannfiu turers in Europe and America only. 


78. (a> Ml. 

(h) Ml. 

* f (c) Rs. 27,7.5.4.-;9 
t (d) Hs. 12,0i).lKd 
(e) Rs. l,2.kS;!J 


VI If. C.MUT.M, AiTOCNT 


0 1 

2 3 
.3 7 


R.s. 41, fX) 19,7 oil 


|9. The figures given In .'.n'-wer to Oik-Itou No 78 represent the actual 
costa of various as.sct«. No amount baa bo' ii 'ct nude to the Depreciation 
Eund Account as we have nut been able to show any profit since wc com- 
menced manufacturing. 

80- We hare not been able to .set .aside any amount for depreciation since 
manufacture commenced ns .allowed by the inMune-tay rates which even we 
consider inadequate owing to heavy wear and tc.ar of cement machinery. 

estimate Rs. 11.60,000 and Rs, 24,00 Of it) «,iij)d bo Iho prescat oost 
of building and madiincoy respectively, iibereas (o,st .if building and machi- 
nery to date of this factor; without deducting niiv amount for depreciation ia 
Rs. 12,00,904 and Rs. 27, 76,460). 

The operating co,st of an entirely new plant would in no respect be Iona 
than at present. 

W l ' — — — ________________ 

* Replies to (c) and fd) should bo reversed ; sihj oral evidenoe. 
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Si. The Company was registered in October 1919 and the following parti- 
enlara of plant and machiaery ropreaent actual outlay on Capital 

Boilers were purcltaaed from Messrs. Babcock & Vi ilcox. Limited,^ and th* 
payments were made Os under ; — 


1920. 

^ (. d. 

1,792 11 () 



mi. 

448 0 10 


. ^ 1/8 T?, 


844 0 6 




019 19 11 




4,:i8iJ 0 1 


at If 


2,801 3 0 


• • ^ H 


3.;«J2 7 4 


• • @ II » 


1,515 9 7 


^ II •» 


6Ki 6 11 


■ $ » I. 


43 7 9 



1022. 

14,038 5 4 

«. d. 

2,438 11 4 


■ 3 ;’s 


4« 0 3 


■^13 A 


17 U 6 


• 3 » II 


750 0 0 


■ . 1 1 8 U 


.535 8 10 


■ 3 « » 


16 8 1 


■ • 3 >> *• 

1S)23. 

3.S54 3 t) 

f ». d. 

585 8 10 


• • 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Total 
Leas Rebate 

1.792 11 0 

11,6.3« 5 1 

3,851 3 0 
.585 S 10 

20,870 S 2 

48 1 7 


• g 1 -t A 

20.S22 6 7 

Steam Turbines were piirrhaeed from Mee.'-rn 

T1u< British Tltouipson Hovato# 

Company, Limited, and the payiuenU were made to tliem as under : — 

1920. 

r *. d, 

2.960 IS 0 


. ifl'lOWd 

IKl. 

930 0 0 


. Sl/Sil 

1022. 

2,969 S 6 


• ■ ^1/8U 


8.m 18 5 


. li'S A 


R.TTVl 0 0 


- 3 V’8 H 


7,109 « 1 


. 3 1 u rt 




in.wvi 16 0 
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'£ 


A. 






8,010 

0 

0 

• 

■ 

• 



0 

2 

0 

- 

• 

% 

- @1/AH 


3,010 

2 

0 






'£ 

S. 

d. 





1620. 

2,060 18 

0 





1921. 

930 

0 

0 




. 

5922. 

22.P.''4 

16 

0 




- 



«> 

0 





Total 

30,803 

16 

0 





Less Rebate 

995 

7 

6 

• 

• 

• 



29,810 

8 

6 






Cement pfant was purcfiased' from Messrs. F. L. A Co., CbpcD- 

hagen, and the payments were made to them as under ; — 


£ ». d. 

1P20. 21,342 6 0 

ei,m 6 0 


vA 2 3 ^ 

k I.IO-D-KJ 


42,684 12 0 


'£ >. 
1921. 5,000 0 

d. 

0 . . . 

• (i 13 i 

1922. 6,000 0 

0 . . . 

■ k 1/3 U 

163 0 

0 . . . 

■ A 1 8 H 

2,366 17 

3 . . . 

■ % 1 '4-229 

2-56 6 

7 . . . 


409 4 

2 . . . 


4 KF, 9 

7 . . . 

■ h 13 

690 16 

2 . . . 

■ k 1.'3 A 

982 12 

2 , . V 

1 ‘3 fY 

90 10 

11 . , . 

• • (ft 1.8 i* 

874 5 

6 . . . 

• 1/8 li 

0 5 

8 . . , 

. ^ 1/10 

1,625 14 

6 . . . 

• (is 1/3 H 

688 IS 

0 . . . 

- (ft. 1/4 

282 4 

1 . . . 

■ 1/4 ^ 

0 0 10 

• • tl/I* 

19,192 2 

6 
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’M t. i. 
mo. 42,684 12 0 

1921. 6,000 0 0 

1922. 19,192 2 6 


Total 66,876 14 

6 


Balance to be 7,098 12 

0 


paid in 1925. 

73,976 6 

6 


Motors and Swilrhgear* were 

purchased from Messrs. The International 

Oeueral Kieotric Company, 

, New York, and payments were made as under; — 

*. 

d. 


1921. 7, .500 0 

0 

. 1 4 

2,6<s) 0 

0 

. . . . i 1/3 i 

640 17 

-*» 

. . . . "si 3 a 

io..i4(» i; 

5 


— 

— 


? 

1922 6.«.5't on 


. f 360-00 R*. 

i.2tn.i7 


. J 858 W „ 

;V47 ;t0 


. Jt 860 00 y, 

2S9 44 


. ^ 861 OO „ 


!n 



l 

4 

</ 




1 iCi 

9 

0 

. .a 

1 Si 


424 

19 

0 


1 3 H 


812 

6 

5 

. , . . c 

1 3i 


2 ,.'>aH 

1.1 

r, 




JC 

*. 

d, 



mi. 

10.640 

17 

.5 



1922. 

2,.W 

13 

.5 



Total 

12,849 

10 

10 




<rf ^f.aso.oi. 


88. The ftutlwri-ted ,-if th' rfi'mr-’'r',T i- R-. !'• ’ !'■> 

40.000 shareii of R«. 100 eadi, out of which kI-.h ot 15^. \t ' eiA 

hove been euhncrtlied. The total amount pniii hy tho Sh«rclwid-.'r» i» 
Ha. 24.9«,f>40 

84. The Capital of the Company has l>een dividisl into ortlinary sharm 
only and no Preference Share* hare been iwsiiwl, 

85. The OompMiy have not iwue*! any Deferred Shares. 

86. No dividend hoa been declared by the Company sinoe ite eatablishmenb. 

87. Nil. Plotao seo our reply to Question No. 
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W Ocnspan; las raised a Debenture Daan tot Ba, 10 100 

Sabeatares cS tbe woe ralne of Ba. 10,000 each w«re isaaad on la| Oetoiwr 
loss, bearing intend at S per cent, per annum. Five of tits Debfatarea ah^ 
be rMeeawd by the Company every year on lat October oonuneiudiig from 
1924 to 1031. The reuuiiaing Itabentures amounting to Ba. 3 laelm watt bo 
redeemed on lat October 1982. No Debenture Sinking Fund haa bean eat^i* 
liahed ^ the Company. 

89. NU. 

80. We have no extension or replacement scheme in oontemplation at 

present. 


IX. Coer or Pboduction. 
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Form I. 


Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of 
cement from Ist Jub^ to 31st December 1023. 



Re. 

A. 

n. 

1. Raw materials 

22,991 

11 

0 

2. Factory labour 

14,280 

11 

9 

S. Power and fuel ...... 

1,03,106 

14 

0 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance 
of buildings, plant and machinery . 

88,270 

16 10 

6. General eervices, supervision and local 
office charges 

46,828 

1 

11 

6. hfiaoellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal taxes, 
insurance, etc. 

19,3.76 

1 

9 

7. Packing 

40,171 

1 

7 


2,83,984 

10 

3 


Quantity 7,400 tons cement. 


This representa the cost for bagging only a part of cement manufactnred 
and not the whole quantitr, as all cemeut )» not packed immediately after 
manufacture, bat i» stored loose iti the tenii-ut nareltuase. 


Form ]J. 

Btptement shouitig the Works cost per ton of cement; — 


1. Kaw material ....... 3- lO 

2, Factory labour I-gg 

S. Power and fuel 1S-9S 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery .... fi-17 

5. General services supcrvisiuD and bocal office 

charges (Hp 

6. UiaceUaaeoiu, e.g., rent, municipal taxea, etc. . FOlr 

Facking ppO- 

Total. 41-93 

Less for Gypsum 1-00 


7,400 tons of cement. 


40-88 



ii& 

IWA nptomokiM th* BCiuit) cost for packine 1 ton of cement. 

93. We cannot giro the comparative statemente of cosbi from 1921 % 
1933 an the Company commenced manufacture from April 1933 only. 

If the factory had boon working at its full capacity the Works coate wonld 


have been aa under : — 

1. l^BW matenala 3-10 

2. Factory labour .... . . 1-75 

8. Power and fuel . . • .918 

4. Ordinary current, repairs and maintenance of 

building*, plant and machinery .... 2 50 

6. General aervima, suiRTvisiun and local oihcc 

charges .... 2'.'10 

'(1. MiHccllancoiiS, r.g., rent, iniinieipul tuxes, etc. 1-88 

7. Packing .... . . 9 00 

Tot* I. 29-71 

Le-is (or Gypsum l-OO 


28-71 . 


93. Yea; liecnutie we had to pay higher prices for coal and gunny bag* 
kt the commenc-eincnt ttinn the price pTcv.iknt Uvday. We si.hmit teiow 
»n eatiiliate for Works costs for future years on a,s.simiption that the output 
witl be obthinod equivalent to the full capacity of the plant . — 

1. Raw materials 2 300 

2. Factory labour l-SSO 

S. Power and fuel . . .... 7-298 

4 Ordinary current repnirs and miaint'-nant-e of 

bniWings, plant and muihincry 1-240 

5. General services, supervision and local olEce 

charges 2 030 

8. Miacellaneous, c.'j.. rent, municipal taxes, 

insurance, etc. ... ... 1 8®0 

7. Packing 7-300 

Total 23-696 

Less for G.vpsuni . l-<Xt0 


22-696 

94. No. We have n.it adoptisl Ihc monthly system of coat accounting, ah 
at present we are unable to manufacture continuously. 

95. Wo are not in a |>o*ition to furnish the information 

96. Rates allowed by the Income-tax Authorities are as under ; — 

Per cent. 


Clement machinery ....... Ti 

Buildings, housing, raochinory ... . 

Oodowna, etc. .5 

Furniture .6 


Owing to the fact that cement factories has to run continually for all 
the 24 hours and the heavy wear and tear of the maebtnory, w« consider, thh 
Htil of aeprAciatidn should not be less than 10 per cent, for wachiuery 
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'87. Tba statement showing the sum required annually for depreciation at 
iaieom^4ax rates on the total block account if the assets are valu^ at coat : — 

Rs. A. p. 

Machinery 2,08,159 0 9 

Buildings . 25,672 3 5 

Furniture 15,092 6 2 



2,48,824 0 4 

We consider the rate for depreciation on 

machinery should not bo less 

than 10 per cent, and accordingly we beg to submit figures as under . — 


Rs. ^ P. 

Machinery ..... 

. 2,77,545 14 5 

Buildings ..... 

25,672 3 6 

Furniture 

16,092 6 2 


3,18,210 S 0 


88. Please see page 124. 

99. Please see page 124. ^ 

100. According to the present output the Company requires Its. 6,00,000 
as a working capital and Rs. 9,00,000 in case the factory works at full 
capacity. 

101. The Company is not able to provide the Working Capital, it requires, 
from Shares and Debenture Capital 

102. The Company has borrowed for the Working Capital lls. 6 lacks 
from the Managing Agents and the Imperial Bank of India, the rates of 
interest to be paid are 1 per cent, above Bank rate to the Managing Agents 
and 6i per cent, to the Imperial Bank of India. 

103. Cost of month’s output is Bs. 1,36,676 according to the Works cost 
only. The chief reason why Rs. 9,00,000 would be needed as working capital 
is that (o) special spare parts of machinery are to be stocked, (h) in Banmor 
it is not possible to obtain all kinds of stores immediately and wo have to 
keep the same in stock, (c) it is not the practice of buyers to pay cash 
against delivery which means large outstandings, (rf) owing to the shortage 
of wagon supply and also owing to long distances between the coal collieries 
and factory we have to keep in stock a sufficient quantity of fuel. 

104. The average value of the finished goods stocked by the Company 
is about Rs. 3 lacks. It takes about 3 to 4 months between production and 
payment when markets are normal. 

106. It is necessary to keep in stock coal of the value of Rs. 60,000, when 
the factory is working continuously which would be only two months’ supply. 

106. Besides the office of local management at the 'Works the Company 
has an office at Bombay which is under the control of the Managing Agents. 

107. The annual amount of the Bombay office expenses is Rs. 20,000 and 
the Managing Agents are entitled to 10 per cent, commission on the net 
profits. 

108. ' From and after the registration of the Company a commission at 
4tie rate of -10 per cent per annum on the annual net profits of the Company 
after making all proper allowances and deductions from revenue for interest 
on loans and deposits and for working expenses chargeable against profits, 
bnt without making any deductions for or in respect of interest on debentureo 
or of any amount carried to depreciation, insurance, reserve for siuking fund 
or any other Apeciai fund, in respect of any expenditure on capital account. 
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100. Aeooxding to the present oatpnt the cost of Bombay Offioe expensM 
tiome to Re. 1 per ton, whereas on the output equivalent to the full capacity 
of tiie plant it will come to only Re. 0-60 per ton. Agents’ commission depends 
upon profit made by the Company. 


X. Manotaotubbb’s Pnonrs. 

110. Twelve per cent, on Ordinary Shares and 1.5 per cent, on deferred 
Shares. 

111. (o) 10 per cent, on Preference Shares. 

(b) per cent. 

112. A return of less than twelve per cent, on Ordinary Shares would not 
attract investors. 

113. (a) Rs. 7i is the incidence per ton when the output is eqnivaicnt to 
the full capacity of the plant for declaring a fair dividend on tho Capital 
invested in this Company. 

On the present rate of output the incidence per ton would come to Rs. 15- 

(b) The Company have not issued Preference Shares. 

(c) Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 are the incidences per ton of cement when the output 
is equivalent to tho full capacity of tho plc>,nt and at the present rate respec- 
tively for interest on Debentures. 


XI. CcAIM FOR PhOTECTIOIV. 

114. The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down the following three oondi- 
tions'to Ik! satisfied hy a particular industry before the Tariff Board recom- 
mended it for protection : — 

{1) Tho industry should be one possessing natural advantages. ' 

(2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection is 

either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the intere.sts of the country. 

(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face world 

competition without protection. 

Of the above there can be no question that tho cement industry fulfils tlie 
first condition better than any other industry, as nil the necessary material 
is available in large quantities and in more than one part of the country 
and the labour and the markets are also there. 

We can also confidently say that if this industry is not allowed to succumb 
to present abnormal world conditions but is enabled to survive, it will cer- 
tainly be in a iiosition ten or fifteen years hence to face world competition, 
because with the great need India has of development of irrigation and other 
public works, the demand should by then be nearer the present output 
capacity and enable prcsluction to be made in this country at the lowest 
economic cost. Therefore we think wo can confidently say that the cement 
industry is one that will be able to fulfil condition 3 aboveinentioned. 

As for condition 2, the position unfortunately is that the industry has, 
under tho impetus of war conditions and tlie expectations then raised, deve- 
loped but too rapidly and as events prove, tlie present output capacity is 
far in excess of the present requirements of the country. But we submib 
that there is all the more reason why steps should be taken to see that it 
does not succumb to the present abnormal conditions. Condition 2 clearly 
emphaaiaes the need of development and woidd even advocate steps to make 
it more rapid if such development as there was, was too slow in the intermta 
of the country. It could not, tiierefore, have been the intention that a largely 
developed, industry should be allowed to go under and disappear and that no 
etforts should or. need be made to save it, because such an attitude would 



lltlkke futite the endeftVeure' and socrihceB^'inade by the country for the devei' 
loiuneBt of its industrieB. 

It is, therefore, we aolunit', a necessary corollary of condition 2 that thd 
Tariff should be raised sufficiently high to at least ensure to the manufacturers 
of this country the full benefits of the markets of their own country and 
thereby enaldn thhm to lire. 

115. (a) Our answer is in the affirmative. 

(ft) Even now the needs of the country can l)e met twice over by tim 
indigenous product shutting out all foreign imports. 

116. The fact that the combined output of the then existing Cement Com- 
panies was commandeered by the Indian Munitions Board during the war 
period is evidence that the industry is of importance on national grounds. 

118. Our claim for imposition of prot«'tive duties applies to Portland 
cement and not any other cements wliich can readily be distinguished for 
customs purpO'>es from Portland cement. 

119. Before answering this question in detail, wo would respectfully point 
but in view of the present capacity for proiluction in this country being fur 
greater than the present consumption that it will be nn economic extravagance 
td allow any foreign cement to enter the country and that the figure of duty 
should therefore he put sufficiently high to achieve this purpose. If this 
Is done, then the necessity for special separate measures to counteract the causet 
named in clauses (u) and (b) would be unnecessary. However, ns the Board 
has asked for our views as to what detailed steps we might think necessary 
in case they do not approve of <nir suggestion of a prohibitive duty, we beg 
to reidy as follows . — > 

(u) It is extremely difficult to have any sliding ncale of duties that 
can cope with the wide and sudden fluctuations of exchange, 
the most recent example of which is the variations both up and 
down of the Belgian and the French Franc in a very few weeks. 
A suitable method of meeting the situation is suggested in a 
latter part of this query under 119 (c) tbr the consideration of 
your Board. 

(h) Wliere a freight subsidy is given a countervailing duty in addition 
to the normal duty and equal to the freight subsidy would be 
the right measure. 

(c) If the Board has arrived at the figure of cost of Indian cement On 
the respective present outputs of the Companies, the figure 

which Indian Companies should secure in order to live (and 
this can be yery easily ascertained from the costs that form the 
basis of payment in the contract with the Bombay llevelopmeni 
Department), it follows that all measures should aim at securing 
such figures to the Indian Cement Companies. It is impossible 
to provide in A Tariff Schedule for any sudden changes in foreign 
selling prices from unforeseen causes, but it cun be done ill 
another way and we submit the following for the Board’s con= 
sideration -. — 

(1) The figure reached by the Board as above sliould be the basis 

selling price. 

(2) Ihe Board may arrive at the figure of the “ normal import 

price ” to-day .and the difference between the two might bd 
made a specific import duty per ton. 

(3) It may further be provided that on all invoices on which cal- 

culated at the exchange of tho day — the importing cost is lesa 
than the “ normal import price,” an additional duty shall be 
collected equal to the differential between the actual imgCHft 
Cost in rupees and the ” normal import prUw.’l 



(4) All iavoicM for cement (and this should apply to all goods wfaldi 
come under. the regime of protective duties if invasions are ttt 
be reduced to a minimum) should have eonsulsr invoice 
attached to them to form a satisfactory basis for oaletdaiioii 
of the differential. 

1^. (a) The present Customs duty of 15 per cent, might have proved 
tmeful when cement was quoted at Rs. 100 to Ks. 150. With the low prices 
at which cement is selling to-day, the dnty is not deterrent to the importa- 
tion of foreign cement by those users who still think English cement superior 
and more reliable although there is no longer any ground for such belief 
and Indian producers are prepared to undergo the strictest tests. 

(by Transport charges of foreign cement to Indian ports are a» shown else- 
wb«m, actually lower than those incurred by Indian producers to most 
Indian- markets and the most important markets are at the ports. 

121. We consider that the duty should l)e such as to effectively prevent 
the entry of foreign cement when the Indian product is available in any 
required quantity and of satisiactory quality. It is a sheer economic waste 
for India to throw away large sun^s on an article that it can got within its 
own borders and India cannot afford such waste. 

From this point of view, we consider a specific duty of 25 rupees per ton 
essential, as then those that still want foreign cement would have to pay for 
it and would be gradually forced to see whether they could not do equally 
well by using the local product. 

Although not coming within the terms of reference to the Tariff Board, 
We do not think it irrelevant to point out that the stoppage of all unneces- 
sary imports pro tanto improves the Balance of Trade of this country and 
has a strengthening effect on its exchanges and by keeping the money in the 
country it ^ds to the store of capital for industries of which this country is 
so badly in need. These are considerations that, altogether apart from the 
saving of a struggling national industry should have weight with both the 
GovQrnmetrt and the Legislature when the question of a suitable Tariff is 
tinder consideration. 

It may he contended that there was no meaning in Indian consumers 
being asked to pay a higher price when they can get the imported article 
cheaper. But while this seems sound as between one individual and another, 
the case is entirely different us between one country and another. As a 
country India has to see whether it is gainer by imports at a cheaper rate" 
than can be produced in the country. To do this it must see whether the 
same number of its children ns ore now employed in the cement industry 
could produce the same amount of wealth in other oci'upation.s. The only 
occupation that most of them can turn to-^lay is agriculture and the Com- 
mittee can ea.sily see that the total increase in nationnl income from agri- 
culture from the labourers of the few tbousand men now employed in thw 
cement industry would he much smaller than the value of the cement pro- 
duced by them represunls to the country to-day and it would show that the 
country is distinctly a gainer even if individual consumers had to pay a 
higher price, but in the case of cement there is nut likely to bo even thi» 
drawback. 

122. It is true that the present productive capacity exceeds the total 
eonsumption of the country and that is exactly why we advocate a Tariff 
sufficiently high to keep out foreign cement, because if it can be kept out, 
file local product would hav* its market expanded pro tanto. 

Tbo approximate production by Indian Companies for 1923-24 should be 
about 2^,000 tons and the imports for the same period 110,000 tons. 
Elimination of such imports by a suitable tariff would have the effect of 
expanding the market for the local product hj over 40 per cent, and would 
have a very appreciable effect in putting heart into Indian Companies and 
in cheapening their costs. As eves witli such expansion the available 
market would be much under the total capacity of the present works, the' 
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coaBtUDier woold be fully safeguarded because cempetition amongst Indian 
Otunpaniee will remain keen^on account of the fact that marketing a larger 
out|>ut would mean a lower cost and consequently a greater chance of 
showing a good margin of profit. 

98. The sum of Rs. 2,08,760 will be required annually for depreciation at 
income-tax rates whereas Re. 2,68,750 will be required at the rate of 10 per 
cent on maaofacture which we consider suitable. 

99. According to the present and full output of the factory, namely, 
20,000 and 40,000 tons resptctiveiy the incidence per ton of cement at income- 
tax rate is Rs. 12-44 and Rs. 6-22 respectively, whereas at the rate of 10 per 
cent, on machinery the incidence would be Rs. 15-90 and Rs. 7-95 respectively. 

In view pf our answer to Question No. 81 the incidence per tun of cement 
at income-tax rate would be Bs. 5-21 and if 10 per cent, is allowed on machi- 
nery, the incidence would be Bs. 6-71. 

Question 'No. 00 . — Total imports of cement into India from 1901-02 to 
1922-23. 

Year. Tons. 


1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 
1916* 

1916- 17 
1916* 

1917- 18 
1917* 

1918- 19 
1918* 

1919- 20 
1919* 

1920- 21 
1920* 

1921- 22 
1921* 

1922- 23 
1922* 

1923- 24 
1928* 


34,460 

32.320 

46.690 

62,110 

89,420 

85,720 

89.390 

98,230 

100,610 

126,040 

110.950 


160,500 

146,620 

144,970 

131,630 

18,000* 

89,390 

38,664* 

83,760 

73,726* 

27,180 

84,344* 

91,800 

86,814* 

130.720 
86..320‘ 

124.720 
128,627* 


1.33,260 

147,616* 

113,137 

235,229* 


Indigenous production. 
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B. ORAL. 

THE INDIAN CEMENT COMPANY 
and 

THE GWAUOR CEMENT COMPANY. 

Messrs. P. J. BILIMORIA and R. S. SYMONS* recorded 
at Simla on Wednesday* the 2nd July 1924. 

Mt. Hilimoria. — May I at the ontset drair your attention to the statement 
which has appeared in the Timet of India in connection with the evidence of 
the representative of the Central Provinces Portland Cement Company, where 
he is reported to have stated — I have got a telegram from my Bombay ofBoe 
asking me to contradict that statement — that there is some tronble with raw 
materials at ShahabadP 

Mr. Kale. — What he said implied that it was just possible that the raw 
materials at Shsliabad might not be as good as the raw materials of his 
Cement Company. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The Shahabad Company is our own Company. Tata Sons, 
Limited, are the agents. This statement is absolutely unfounded. 

Mr. (rinwala. — Have you started your works at ShahabadP 

Mr. Bilimoria. — They are under construction. We shall be finishing in 
about six months' time. 

President. — It was something like this. I put it to him that if the Madras 
market was to be captured, it would have to be done by a company whose 
works were a great deal nearer Madras, and my recollection is that he replied 
that the materials in his concern were better than those of the Shahabad 
Company and that, therefore, be could still hold his own in the Madras 
market. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That was a prejudicial statement, prejudicial to our own 
Company and made without any foundation, and I just ask your leave to 
contradict that statement with all the emphasis I can command, and to say 
in addition that at none of the cement works in India are the raw materials 
more suitable for the manufacture of cement than the raw materials at 
Shahabad. 

Mr. Ginu'-ala. — How far is Shahabad from Madras? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — It is equidistant from Madras and Bombay. It is about 
376 miles from each of these two places. 

Will the Board take a note of what I said now. That statement is cal- 
culated to affect us prejudicially. At present we are negotiating for further 
finance for that Company and such a statement, if it is published, would be 
adverse to the success of our negotiations. 

Mr. Oinivala. — So far as we are concerned, what you have said has been 
taken down. So far as the press is concerned, you can do what you like. 

President.—I would like to thank you for the very full statements that 
you have given us on behalf of both the concerns in which you are interested. 
The first point I want to ask you about is on page 2 of the representation 
of the Indian Clement Company. Yon say that the most important factors 
in selecting the site for a cement factory in India are five in number. Have 
you arranged them in what you consider them to be tiie order of importance? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — They are not arranged in the order of importance. If you 
arrange them in the order of importance, (3) would come first, that is, 
suitable fuel supplies within reasonable distance of the Works site. 
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Present . — You would put that fintP Surely the vicinity to your r«ir 
materials is more important than that. After all, you have got to move 
more than a ton and half of raw materials for every ton of cement, whereas, 
you have only got to move about half a ton of coal. Surely the raw materials 
would come fost. 

Mr. Biitiporia. — ^Yes, as regards the distance involved. 

President.— Then fuel, and after thatP 

Mr. JSdimoria. — Yes; after fuel (4) would be the next important con- 
sideration, that is, close proximity the site to large cement consuming, 
centres and easy access to the Railways feeding those centres. 

President. — ^L^Mnir and water supply are less important P 

Mr. BUimoria . — ^Yee. 

President. — Yon say at the end of your answer to Question 10 ; " But 
there is still a definite bias in the minds of certain consumers in favour of 
English cement which enables it to command a few rupees premium.” What 
would you say from your experience is the difference between the psicea of the- 
Indiaa cement and imported oement on that account P Supposing there were 
no overproduction in India, and supposing Indian cement was omnpeting 
against English cement in the ordinary way, what do you think would pro>- 
b'aUy be the difference in the price.P 

Mr. BUintoria. — About Rs. 8 a ion. 

President. — As much as thatP 

Mr. Bihmona. — Yes. 

Preiuient . — Why should it be so mnchP 

Mr. BilimoriA. — There are certain people who are always more or less led 
by sentiinmit and biassed in favour of articles which are English, although 
they can get Indian articles of equally good quality. 

Presjdeof. — ^That I understand. We have had evidence from several in- 
duBtries to a similar effect. In the case of steel, we were told that the 
Tata Jron and Steel Company sold just a little below the price of imported 
steeL In their ease, the difference, as far as I could gather, was something 
like Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 a ton, but that was on a price of about Rs. 150. Rs. 5 to. 
Rs. 8 on Rs. 00 is a much bigger percentage. 

Mr. BiHmoria. — Yes. 

Pretident. — ^What I want to get at is whether there is any special reasom 
why the differeoce should be so high in the case of cement P 

Mr. BUimoria. — ^No, I could not give any other special reason than what 
I, have stated here. 

President. — After all, for the last two years, there has not been much 
practicsd opportunity of testing it because, as I said, for other reasons, the 
difference in price has been very much greater than that. 

Mr. BUimoria. — Yes. 

President. — ^It is possible that when the consumption has increased and' 
the demand has overtaken the supply, the prejudice may have been over- 
come, and the difference would then be much smaller P 

Mr. BUimoria . — ^Yes. 

Mr. ffinuxUa.—You have given the full capacity of your works as 30,000* 
tons. 

Mr. BUimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. CHnwala. — But you have never got up to that, even when the market 
lirae ^letterP 

Mr. BUimoria. — This capacity of 30,000 tons has been attained only r»* 
cently for the, last three months, when we completed the installation of Ue- 
seeond rotary kiln mentioned here. 

Mr. Oinwaln.^Bofore that what was your capacity P 
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Mr. Bilimoria. — 24,000 tons, whilst we were running the rotary kiln in 
conjunction with the vertical kiln ; 16,000 tons after discarding the latter. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You commenced your manufacture in 1914. What was your 
capacity then ? 

Mr. liilimoria. — Then we had not got any rotary kiln. Acting under tile 
advice of an expert English cement engineer, we bad put up a kiln of the 
old vertical type, whose capacity was estimated to be, and understood to 
be, 30,(KX) tons, but from the very commencement it began to give us very 
groat trouble both in our output and in quality, and finally after several 
experiments and trials and alterations, we had to discard that kiln absolutely 
about two years ago. 

Mr. Critiwala.— In your answer to Question 9, you refer to some altera- 
tions in the specifications. By the alterations are these specifications in- 
tended to be relaxed or tightened upP 

Mr. Jiilimoria. — Ti^itened up; but only as regards temperature they are 
going to be a little easier in this way. The temperature of the testing room is 
nowhere near the temperature specified in the British Standard Specification. 
It is meant mostly for cold climates. Therefore there has always been some 
difference- as regards tensile strength or growth of tensile strength when the 
tests are carried out in a warmer temperature, and at the same time we 
have to conform to the standard of tensile strength laid down by the Brititii 
Standard Specification. 

Mr. Giiiwala. — Is this tightening up going to help yonP You urge the 
point os if it is going to be to the advantage of the cement manufacturer in 
India, 

Mr. Bilimoria. — It will help us in this way. At present if the cement does 
not conform to the tensile strength or as regards its growth during the 
three weeks, the fault may be not due to the cement but to the temperature 
in which the teat is carried out, and so, if that element of temperature is 
rectified or eliminated altogether, that apparent defect will not hereafter 
arise. 

Mr. KaU. — With regard to these Standard Specifications, you point out — 
ond we have that in evidence also from other firms — that a Sub-Committee 
IS enquiring into this question. Who has appointed this Snh-Committee P 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I believe that it is the Architects and Engineers Associa- 
tion of India in Calcutta who have been con.sidoring this question for several 
years, and I believe, with the consent or with the approval of the Testing 
House officers in Alipore, they have been informally considering the sevend 
points. They have co-opted certain men connect^ with cement works in 
India, and I believe that they will submit their report to the Testing House 
officers who will then moke the recommendations to the Government. 

Mr. Kale. — I have .seen on allegation malfie in the press that with refer- 
ence to your answer to Qiie'-tion No. 10, that Government and other engi- 
neers favour English cement even when equally good cement is available in 
this country. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That is quite right. 

Mr. Kale. — Is this your experience? Is this allegation right P 

Mr. Bilimoria. — As I say in the latter portion of that statement, this 
prejudice is gradually dying and will die out. but it still persists and it is 
there. There can lie no question about it. There are certain engineers in 
the Public Works Pepartment who have nothing to say against the Indian 
cement, but they want to he always safe as regards their work. They would not 
t.ake the so-called risk or chance. They alwaj-s prefer to use Elnglish cement 
on their works, even though it may cost a few rupees more. 

Mr. Kale, — But there is no idea to favour English cement as against 
Indian cement, simply because it is English cement. 

Bilimoria . — I cannot say that that is tlie prevailing idea in their 
minds. I think that it is more or less a bias in their mind. 



Jfy. Kaie.—8o it is only an honeat laiasf 
ifr. Bilimaria. — ^Yea. 

President . — take it tiiat, if any case of tkat kind came to your notice, 
you vould bring it to the notice of the Indian Stores Department, because 
they are anxious to prevent that sort of thing. 

Mr, JSilimoria. — Quite so. 


11. Raw Matbbiai,s. 

President. — To go on to the raw materials section ; you say in your 
answer to Question 11 that limestone, siliceous stone and clay are used in 
your factory. Why exactly do you require the siliceous stone P Yours is 
the only firm that uses that. 

Mr. BUimoria. — Because siliceous stone contains more silica in it. 

President. — Is it because your limestone differs from the kind obtainable 
elsewhere, or is it because your clay differs from what is obtainable elsewhere t 

Mr. Symons. — Limestone differs in quality. We use siliceous stone in the 
same way as you have to sometimes use two different kinds of chalk in 
England to obtain the necessary ingredients. 

President. — That is to say, some ingredient normally present in the lime- 
stone is not present in sufficient quantities, and it has got to be supple- 
mented in this way? 

3fr. Symons. — Yes, in order to have the correct proportions. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What property has it got that you require in the manu- 
facture of cement? 

3fr. Symons. — It is better for calcining purposes. 

President. — I think that what Mr. Ginwala means is this. Bupposing you 
did not use siliceous stone, what unfavourable consequences would follow? 

Mr. BUimoria. — ^The chemical composition of cement is more or less fixed, 
and ewtain proportions of certain ingredients must be present. 

President. — It means that you must conform to the specification? 

Mr. BUimoria. — ^Not that. 

Present . — ^1 am afraid I have not got it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now there is a certain amount of silica in the siliceous 
stone. 

Mr. BUimoria. — There must be a certain amount of silica in the raw 
materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Whj do you^want that? To produce what effect in the 
cement ? 

Mr. BUimoria. — You must have certain ingredients in yonr raw materials 
to produce cement. 

President. — ^We are not getting any further. The point is this. There 
are twe possibilities. One is that the specification says that cement is to 
contain a certain proportion of silica. Very well, if you are selling cement 
according to the standard specification, you must conform to it. But there 
is another point which may also arise, namely, that, if the silica is absent 
or is not present in sufficient quantities, the cement may lack some quality 
which it ought to possess. 

Mr. BUimoria. — ^The resultant product would not be as good a cement as 
it dionld be if the silica is not present in sufficient quantity. 

President. — ^What Mr. Ginwald wants to get it is: in what respect would 
it be likely to fail? 

Mr. Symons. — ^It would probably be lower in tensile strength due to in- 
euffioHiat calcination. . 

Prerident. — ^That is what he wants. 
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Mr. Ginviala.-^fbmx I take it that is other limeetonea the 
nlica required ill {weaent F ' 

Ur. iHlimoria. — Yes. For instance, in Ovalior, we don’t want ^^iouma' 
atone, heeause the whole of the ingredients are contained in the limertoiie 
itself. 

IWetident . — Yon are unusoaily fortunate there. 

Mr. litUmoria. — Very fortunate indeed. 

Mr. £aie.— i thought that silica was contributed by clay and that lime- 
stone was more or less pure limestone, 

Mr. Symont. — No. 

Mr. Kale. — Now you state that limestone most contain not only thn 
element of lime but also the element of silwaf- 

Mr. Symont. — It is difficult to answer such questions. 

Pretideni. — AH these things bare got to come from somewhere, and them 
is no sort of obligation that they should come from one source rather than 
from another source. 

Then, in your answer to clause (b) of Question 19, you say that ^e 
wastage during calcining will be about 37'68 per cent. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Yea. ' ' 

Preiident. — In your answer to Qustion 18 you say “ In lieu of all royaltiea 
directly leviable on raw materials, the Porbundai State charge a royidty_oa» 
the cement prodneed therefrom at the rate of annas hve per ton of cement.'l 
That is practically 34 annas per ton of limestone. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yea, if you consider only the limestone. 

President. — I see that there is also clay. 

Jlfr. Bilimoria. — Yes, and also silica which comes from the quarries. 

President. — After all, there would not be a large market for these, but aa 
regards limestone, they are constantly selling to other peopled 

3Ir. Bilinioria. — Yes. 

President. —In the case of clay, the cost of drying comes to a considerable, 
amounts , 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

President. — Is that becousc it is not in the form in which you can toko Hf 
One can understand that it has got to be dried first. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

President. — In reply to Question 27, you say “ we do consider the existing 
freight rate of Rs. 5 per maunds from the quarries to our Works (10 
miles) excessive," Well, 1 have worked out the rate. That is apparemUx 
about half a pie per mound per mile. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

President. — You say that you consider that excessive. Is that becauaa 
you know of Other rates given perhaps by other railways which are a good 
deal lesaP 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The lowest rate which is applicable to coal is 1/lOth of a 
pie per maund per mile. 1 suppose you will take that as a basis per rnaitm^ 
per mile. 

President. — Is that the lowest coal ratoP 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^That is what X understand. CSompared to that, it is five 
times higher. 

President. — ^What ia running in my head is the rate that the Tata Obat* 
pany got for their coal to Januffiedpur. 

Mr. Bdmoria. — That must be a special arrangement. As I havd statefl 
elsewhere, the rate was formerly lower and it has now. been int^easod during 
the last five years by 160 per emit. 
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ft€»Ukni . — I m io betifiWB tftat. 0»e% «»« cBpemnoe eon- 

rlltM «Bft that th« ratfray rates hare distinctly increaaed. 

Mr. SOimrriaj^m. 

Mr. OtmMia.— 4lha it ffOM 119 m flMb aa ISO per eeot, f 

Mr. BUhnoria. — Formerly it was aboat Rs. 2 per 200 maunds per mite. 

Mr, Qimmla. — Did not you ma%e ahy agreement ^tUi the State? This 
railway belongs to the State, I think. 

Mr. Bflhhena. — TUs nrilway be l ong s to the ftstmadar State, but there 
was nothing in the agreement relating te •iho railway froigiit, becanse we were 
satisfied with the then existing raHway freight. ,Bubsoqaently this railway 
was transferred to the Oonda) State. It is only recently, from the 1st of 
j^ril this year, that it has again been in the hoada ot tho Porbundor State. 
iWe hare recently made a representation to them for a reasonable reduction 
in the rates. 

Preiident. — ^Tbe point I was going to suggest was this: that Uke railways 
^neratly give a concession rate whenever the distance to be travelled is 
long, but they don’t give it when the distance is abort. 

Mr. Bitimorfa. — The point is this. Our 'Works are situated at tho Por- 
bundar Dock, or harbour, and there is a very large trade in tlie Porbundar 
stone for building purposes between the quarries and the harbour. 

Pretident. — What rate do they charge for tho buiMiog stone? 

Hfr. BUitnoria . — The same rate. 

President. — I don’t want to express any opinion about it, because 1 have 
no knowledge of the conditions and cannot judge whether it is a fair rate 
or not. 

Mr. Ointoala. — Is that a light railway? 

Mr. Biltjuoria. — It is a metre gauge railway. 

Mr. Oinwata. — ^How do the rates compare with the broad gauge rates? 
'Are they not higher than tlie broad gauge rates? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I don’t think that they are higher 

Mr. Ginwala. — How do your rates compare with the ordinary rates P 

Mr. Bilimoria. — This rate is obviously higher than tlio rate prevailing for 
long distance traffic in Kathiawar, 

Mr. (/'tnimld. — How does it compare with the ordinary rates prevalent in 
the locality for short distances? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Do .voii mean for a distance of 10 or 16 miles? 

Mr, Gtnxvala. — That is the way to compare. Yon cannot take a ^irt 
distance rate and compare it with a long distance rate and then say that the 
rate Is high. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — My point is this. Here is a continuous traffie offering 
itself to this railway — thousands of tons of materials requiring to he trans- 
ported in one year — ^and therefore there must be some special concession. 

President. — I do not know. If 1 were running a railway nn commercial 
lines, I might wish to impose the highest rate that the trsffic could bear, 
b not tiiat what a railway is fximmonly supposed to do P 

Mr. BUimoria. — ^Wliot we feel is — ^though I am rather diffident in telling 
yon about it — that the railways consider themselves to lie in a monopolistic 
position, because they know that we have got to accept any rates that they 
vsait to impose 00 us. Otherwise we hare bo alternative loft. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The Oondal Btato ia rather stringent. 

Mr. BUimoria — It wm. Now that this railway has fmassii again into the 
hands of the Porbundar State, wo are bdppful of getting some reduction 
keeau^ of 'Our relations with the State wbteb is largely interested in the 
MeUare at our Works. 

>jfr. Oinwala. — difference do(» it m«ke in rupees? 
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Mr. BtUmeria . — It would b« «bont B«. 16,000 a year. 

would oiean ei^t aimaa a on the oog( of dNBMakf' 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yoe. 

Mr. Omwala.— Even if your freighta ar* faigd>, ia the uattar.’itf MyaHg; 
you are not onfawonrably situated. One may be setoff the otlier. 

Mr, BiUmoria. — Mo, we are not untevourably ntuatad. 

Mr. Oinwala . — In answer to Queatum. 16 you say that 83'78 per cent, 
the raw materislB are drawn from the well-hnowa Pckrbuadar- UosetoDe quar- 
ries. What about the reatf 

Mr. Bilimoria . — The rest are drawn from other pl^oos nearabout. That 
is mostly cl^ and sand, the latter of which we have recently been substi- 
tuting partitdiy in place of silica stone. There will be required -275 tons 
of clay for making one ton of oement. So, the rest of the material is prin- 
cipally clay and some sand which, as stated above, We have been reoenUy 
substituting Tor silioious stone. 

Mr. Kale . — Tour quarry is at a distance of 10 mites from the works? 

Mr. Uilimoria.— We could not liave helped it. Otherwise we would have 
located our Works at the quarries, U'hich would have meant oihCT ineonva* 
niences in the matter of coal and so on. 

Mr. Kaie . — All things considered, this is the beet loealityl' 

Mr. SUimona. — ^Yes ; we are near the harbour now ; otherwise we Would 
be 10 miles away from it. 

Prendent . — What quantity of gypsum do you ueef 

Mr. Bilimoria . — About 5 per cent., i.e., 5 tons in abont 100 tons of cement, 
but the quantity depends on the time of setting that we want. G^isiHn ia 
required for regulating the setting time. 

Mr. SiimoM . — According to the winter or summer time the umount of 
gypsum varies — say up to 6 per cent, in the tnaaimum. If the cement ia 
mode in the ordinary way we should make it of one setting time which is 
good for Bunmior or winter. This is the standard seiti^. 

Freiident . — So that your customers, if they want to use it ia a purticular 
season, will let you know and you wiH arrange aooordingjy p 

Mr. BHiwarin. — Yes. 

rrefUlent . — Where do you get your gypsum from? 

Mr. Jiitinwrifj — Usually From Bhavnagar State, which is a considerable 
distanre from our factory. In fact a largo part of the price of gypsum is the 
freight, namely, Rr. 16. The gypsum fields are not connected with railways. 
It has to he brought to Bhavnagar and then by rsil to the Works. 

Frendcnt . — ^From Bhavnagar State it cannot cost you much in freight. 

Mr. Bihmoria , — It costs Us. 2 to Rs. 3 at the place whore it is got, and- 
Es. 81 at our Works. ’ , 


III LiBorn 

Prentdcnf. — Coming to the next section, labour, there is a slight discru- 
pancy between your answers to Quostions 32 and 33. In the answer to . 
Question 82 you say “for a few years imported skilled labour is necessary ’1 
»dd in answer to Question 33 you say “ at present no imported labour ft 
engaged but one skilled European kiln burner or attendant would be neces- 
sary when the factory works to full capacity.” 

Afr. BBimoYia. — It is not Clearly put in here : the Word but II neAUB 
“ except.” 

Prrsideiit . — Apart from the General Manager and Om cbelnist Ih® only 
European, apparently, is the kiln burner; that Ss the only other branch io 
which vou want skilled supervision which you cannot at presbnt leave to as 
Indian P 

Mr. BilimOria — Yea. 
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Pretklenf.~^8 » iHjiiiter of fact, compared to other industries, you are 
setter off in wfe reSfMOt that you have to employ a very small numbei of 
men who oome jitam otiMde India. 

Mr. — Yee* but this is a small industry 

J^esKtMit — Ciiould yott tell us the total salaries of the three men f 
Mr. B^unoria . — The total of the three together, — salary of General Mana- 
ger^ CSiemiat and Kiln burner — is Hs 3,81X1 

Prendent — If, ba yon hope you would be able to do eventually, you substi- 
tute them by Indiana, their salaries would be about Hs 2,U0UP 
Mr, Bthmorra.-^t shoutd expect so 

President —On diat basis your extra charge is Rs 1,300 a month 
Mr. Bihmona . — I rosy mention that for these Ruropeiin officers we have 
to find houses or to rent houses for them, to supply them with servants, and 
to supldy them fuel and these are the orilinary conveniences which they 
always Mqiect from us These are to he added to the charges 
President — How much would yon add on that accountP 
Mr. BiHmona •—! would add about Rs 300 to that figure i e , Rs. 1,600’ 
Mr Ginmla. — Do yon expect the Indians to do without these P 
Mr. Siltmotm — ^I should expect them only to want houses 
President — The thing is, as time goes on, you will find that the Indian 
staridard is rising However, that would come to about something leas than 
Ha 20,000 per annum On 30,000 tons it would amount to 10 annas a ton 
Mr Bihmoria — Yes 

President — In Question 36 vou say th it the Indian labour numbers 343 
If you were running your factory to the full capacity of 30,000 tons how 
many more men would you employ? 

Mr Bthneona — ^This w the number required to run the factory at full 
output 

President — Do you happen to know' any factory in Europe with about the 
same output** How many men would probably lie employed there? 

Mr Symoni — Not quite so many as tint but it depends so mutli on the 
works. Some works have their raw material suiiplicd to thorn others quarry 
that 

President — You have got to exclude the quarrying labour to make the 
figures comparable with yours 

Mr, Symons — With an output of 30,<KK) tons 1 should say, judging from 
one or two I know, it would be ICO men 

President — .What I was rather suggesting is this Supposing the figures 
are say 160 and taking that to lie the num'^rtir employed in Enrojie in works 
of the same capacity, since the wages of the European workineri would be 
more than twice the wages of the Indian, you apparently have some advan- 
tage in respect of the cost of labour as compared with the British faitory 
Mr. Bdxmoria — There is first a less numlier of men w.inted there and 
then there is the larger efficiency 

President — After all we assumed that they liiul 4 ;ot the same output ns 
you have The question is this Would a far lory with an output of about 
30,00(1 tons in England be regarded as a veiy small one? Would it bo well 
below the average size** 

Mr .Sytnons — There are some with ns low an output as 100 tons a week 
and there are others with 4,000 to 'i.OiXl tons a week Even to-day there are 
works turning out 1(X) tons a week 

President — Coming to 4ie point wo were on, you say in order to get an 
output of 30,fK)0 tons you have to employ 160 men On that basis it would 
aeem that tho Indian manufacturer has some adviuitage ui the cost of labour, 
alihough he has employed twice ns many men, his total ivago bill would bo 
smaller. 
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Mr. Symonn. — They carry ou other indusiries connected with tiie work, 
auch BS making caaka and other stave work. If you eliminate these it would* 
reduce the number possibly to 120 to 130, That is the miainuin. 

President. — Even so, how do the rates of wages comparef 

Mr. S unions . — I do not know the wages there at the present time. 

President. — I do not think yOh would get a great many Jlritish workmen 
to work at Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Sumons. — No. 

President .— On the Viasia of 120 it still looks as if you have a certain 
advantage in .the cost of labour. 1 want to get a general idea iu order to 
balance the advantages and disadvantages. I want to know wliere you 
have got strong points and where comparativefy weak points. 

Mr. ^unions. — Yes, 

Mr. Oinii»4ii.— Ill your wage hill in the annexure to answer 37 the total 
has gone up from Us. 41, -576 iu 1917 to Rs. 61,953 in 1923. 

Mr. Dihnioria. — Yes. 

Mr. (jlinwala . — Your output is the same practically, so that it is due to a; 
rise in wages, not a rise in the number of meuP 

Mr. liiliinoria. — Yes. 

Mr. itininala.— lt may be due to some alteration of your system. If you 
take the percentage of increase it is about 160 per cent. In the artisan claas 
af workmen the increase lias Vieen Ktfl per cent., and in the menial class about 
37 ixir cent. When did you give your increase in wages? 

Mr. Pilimoria . — There have been different stages. 

Mr. Oinu-uta . — When was the last increase given? 

Mr. lidimorin. — The first increase commenced in 1917 and the last on© 
about 2i years ago, which was given after a strike. 

Presiih nt . — In aii.swer to Question 42 yon say “ electric power is used on 
certain oiitiying units of the plant, the uUeruators being rope-driven.” Do 
you produce the electricity yourself? 

Mr. nUimoria . — Yes. 

President. — I do not know whut ” the alternators being rope-driven ”i 
means. 

^fr. Symons. — There is a large pulley on the engine. The engine will bo 
here and the alternator there, and the rope will drive the alternator. 


IV. PoWElt. 

Prcsit/i iif Then in answer to Question 4-5 you say “ 50 per cent, of the 
fuel comes by rail a distance of 885 miles and 50 per cent, by rail about a 
distance of 1,442 mile.s,” The first 50 per cent, is that from the Central 
Provinces coalfields and the second is from the Bengal fields. 

Mr. Hilimoriit. — Yes. 

President . — T take it you use the Bengal coal for the kiln generally and 
that the Central Provinces coal w'ould not be quite good enough for the kiln? 

Mr. IJilimoria . — ^We mix both coals for use in the kiln. 

President . — You have given us prices f.o.r. works siding at Rs. 19 and 
Rs. 31. 1 wonder if you could divide that into original cost and freight. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Rs. 6-4 is the cost of slack coal per ton and Rs. 13-12 
would be freight and everything — I mean transportation charges. Rs. 11 is 
the pitsmouth price of first class BengaPstenm coal, and Rs. 20 is the freight. 

3fr. Oinv'nin . — Ts this one of the Railway Board arrangements or is it in- 
dependent, this price of Rs. 11 a ton? 

Mr. Bilimoria.— H is the pitsmouth price of the coal. 



Vr. Giwudki . — Is it the ordissiy msrhet price or is it under any sperinl 
-4trrw%MueBi8. 1*^ 

Mr. BUilMrui . — It is the market price on a contract of 1,000 tons even 
to-day. Wo bou^t D«t last Bnppfy from Messrs. Andrew Yule at Rs. 11-4. 

Preiidettt. — ^That is to say, yon make a contract for n certain quantity to 
iMt y«H for a aartain time. It is a idtort-term oontraot. 

Mr. Silimoria . — It is only a small contract for n very small quantity of 
600 tons. Under preseitt conditions we cannot make long-term contracts. 

Mr. Oimeolo. — Why do not 3 fou get some of Tatas’ coal P 

Mr. BtBmoTta. — ^We did try it and tho coat of Rs. 7 c* pitsmonth plvs 
^freight rttomes to Rs. 27, but we find that it is better to use this particular 
Bengal coal whied) has got n low ash and a higher carbon. It is only one 
colliery of Tatas’ that we tried and tho other was not available. 

Mr. QinwaUx . — Con you give us the rate* at which you porchaeod your 
coal in previous years, say in 1917P 

Mr. Bilimoria . — I can give you the maximum rates which I have got in 
my memory. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^Look at yonr fonns at page SI. Will that give a rough 
idea of tho proportion — 15 to SOP 

Mr. BUtmoria . — The highest price we paid for Bengal coal waa something 
tike Rs. S9 per Soa just before tlM close of the war. 

Mr. Utiintola. — That is not home out by the figures that yen have given 
<00 page 21 — Question fit. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Tho total cost w*a Us. 3,16,600. 

Mr. Oinipola . — The output is pretty much the some so that these are ooin- 
parabts. I simply wanted the price of coal in 1917, and if you do not know 
it, you may tell mo whether I can take it in tho proportion of IS to 20. 

Mr. BUimori».—ia 1819 or 1990 the price was higher. 

Mr. Omweih». — Frohably it was higher still in 1931 P 

Mr. Bilimoria. — In fact in 1921 and 1922 wo got all our coal from Wales 
in steamer loads and the coal 1 know cost us Bs. 50 a ton laid down at our 
IWerhs, bs cauoo ws oouhi aoi get wagons and we had to do it . otherwiM we 
could not carry on and it was worth while to pay Bs. 50. So it must be in 
1^0 and 1921 that we paid high pricea. 

Mr. Ginmia . — ^Your coal has gone up in the proportion of 16 to 90. Wili 
that he right os compared to 1917 P 

Mr. Bilimoria . — 1917 as compared with 1923; that proportion will bo all 
right I think. 

, President. — ^1 notice that the rate you have given for tho transpctft of 
pentrad Provinces coal cmnes to 1 /9 of a pie per maund por mile. 

' Mt. B^itnaria . — It miKt he 1/10 about. There was recently a rednetMU. 

Mr. Ginvxtla . — Is there no sea communication between you and Bengal? 

_ 'Mr. BUimoria , — There is, but that does not come any cheaper. The Bengal 
cod, H osptied by sea from Calcutta to Porbundar, will come this way; from 
the neaga} eoalfietda to fiowrah and then down the Hoopdily river would cost 
about Rs. 6-8-0. Tlrtti there la the eeh-ftnight of about Be. 13 at present and 
fhmt there, are the charges of transporting coal fpom the stoamm' into small 
hoais M betters, whkh nones to about Rs. t. 

. Mr. fimioaJa. — ^What lines are wm between Porbundar and Calcutta? 

Mr. BBteserifk— The 8. L 8, N, Seiodia MavigathKi Company is ruiuaing 
hwt that fa geweralty for large qwet itiee. 

Mr. Bale, — le ueal aeh a dhiadvewtese m the matiufaeture of eement P 

Mr. Bdimoria . — A higher ash in the coal detracts from ttie quality of the 
nwsafsetiired articla. 
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'iit. Kflt the iiwpreMioa when evi<ieiK% Wu given act hekaU of 

nnoMwr km that coat aah was not dwodvaniageoas aifd, on the eaatmiyi, it 
improved the ccinent. 

Mr. HtUrntma , — The more osfa there is in the coal — hy the nivittre of the 
■ah with the ctmker or ceinent — the quality will deteriorate. There is M 
question about that. The tensile strength will be affected. 


V. MiKKWr. 

PrtMdeui . — la Qnestion 50' on page 8, you. begin by telling us what 
Mr. Masgravo and Mr. Davies have written ia the Indian Munitions Board 
Hsndbotffc. L liave two comiaeuta to make. One is that to a laEgjB extent 
the increase in consumption they predicted has already occurred, and H 
cannot bo assumed tliat the inctoa.ce is going to go on steadily and indefi- 
nitefy at anything like the same rate. 

Mr. Bitimoriii. — Past experience and an examination of the figures in 
the past would justify such an opinion. 

President. — You arc referring to the total consumption figures. Un- 
doubtedly there baa been a rcuinrkaWe increase in the last few years. The 
present consumption is nearly ten times tlie consumption of 1901. That is 
an undeniable fact, but it is a bit of a fumble if you ask the Board to 
assume that it is going to go on indefinitely. Another point is this; What 
lAr. Muogravc and Mr. Liaviea toU i» was eokI at a time when everybody 
was tsci^d to be sangaue. A good many industries were started on 
expectations which seemed to be well-founded, and subsequently came to 
grief. Theseture one has to discount a little all the statements that were 
made at that time. Lower down in the boitani. of the page you say ; The 
diversified uses to which Portland eeinent can be put particularly on. account 
of its prevalent low prices will induce a larger demand for it in other 
directions, and specially as a substitute in place of lime mortar.” If it a 
to mako any procr.is.s in tliat direction not only tim prices have got to stay 
low but probably nave got to go hrwer. 

Mr. Bilinioria . — Fn the initial stage; but when the engineer* come to 
know the advantages of using cement in place of lime and the efficieAey of 
the work roniltiitg tfaerefr(na, I think, as time goes on. they will not be dis- 
inetiiied to pay a reosoao^y higher price than they at present pay foe Hke 
stuff. 

President. — You may be right, but oa that point we have to get the 
opinion of engineers, bccanae they are after all in the best poeiUoet to tell 
ns; bat in Mine of the canal projects in. tke Northern India they ate gcimg 
to use lime and not cement, liecause they caonot afford the pricn, 

Mr. Bdiwurries , — At present? 

Pretidmi . — There was one partrcnlar cam: it was something like Ak. 
1' db not know the details. There was a long distribatary and they wonted 
•o line the distlibwtary to prevent percolation- They decided t» use lime 
and not cement because the cement waa too costly. 

Mr. BiUmmia . — We have the instance of the Gwalior Cozupaay nrkore 
experimemis have lieen made ia connection with 'Uve Sarda Canal works in 
thn Vnited Provincaa where thoy have on env own suggestion used abont 
60(1 tons of cement fn place of Time without any eomplaimty and I ptestenm 
to their entire satisfaction. I have now recoieod a farther ehqni'^ frSiB 
another engkieev from aan* sectkia of the work aakmg me ie give him 
on idea of the hnweat price at which we can supply 2 or ff thonsaad tens of 
tefiieat for neat year fw further nso os a snhetituto for fiioa, whxdt avideatly: 
impitee that the, present price is in no wny an obstacle. 

Fretident . — Ektpposiiig the pviem were to rife t» the Wv^ o( the impotie4 
OMoenb. 

Mr. Bdimoria . — How inuch i« that. Sir? 
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"PretidefU. — ^At present the Indian cement is being sold at Oalcutto and 
Bembay at a little over Us. 40 a ton. The imported cement is selling at 
from ]l^. 66 to Rs. 60 a ton in Calcutta and other ports. If the price of 
Indian oement were to go np to about lls. 60 a ton, I don’t think yon would 
get any increase in oonsumption. The consumption of cement might indeed 
go down. ^ 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The consumption at even a higher price, so far os my 
information goes, was not lesa than at the present low prices. 

President. — You yourselves la 3 ’ emphasis on the rapid increase in con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Rapid increase in production. I only say that the con- 
sumption has increased projiortionntely year by year, or. if you take quin- 
quennial periods, every five years, and at present there seems to bo no reason 
to aspect a set back. 

’President. — If there is a rapid increase in price there is a reason for a 
set back. 

Mr. Oinu'dia. — You have given us the instance of the canal in the United 
Provinces. How far is it from your placer' 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I can’t give you the exact di.stance, but the freight n'ould 
be about Rs. 12 to 15 a ton 

Mr. Ginu-ala. — Is it possible that the canal is situated iu a locality where 
lime is not easily available? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Lime is very freely avail.able but wo offered them cement 
and they tried it becau.se a very small proportion of cement is required in 
tiomparison to lime. 

Afr. Oitiwala. — Can you tell ns. taking 100 eft ns your quantity, how 
much lime would bo required and bow much cement ? 

Jtfr. Bilimoria. — If you use cement in the proportion of 1 part cement and 
11 parts sand, still jour work would be in no way inferior- it would Le 
superior. 

Mr. Gimvahi. — How much would the lime cofit in your own place? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I can’t say off-hand how much it would cost us to produce 
limo from limestone 

Mr. Ginwala. — We are trying to make a comparison of the relative merits 
•of tbe two. Supposing you were using lime, making the lime out of your 
own limestone, how much would it cost.*" Have you got any figures? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — We have got the cost of limestone delivered at our works. 
Bupposing, the cost of converting a ton of limestone into lime is Rs. 2— of 
xoucse I -am speaking off-hand. Mr. Bymons tells me that lime at Delhi costs 
Rs. 21 a brass, i.e., about 100 eft. 

President. — I think it will be important for the Board to try and obtain 
this information from Engineers who are using cement and are tn the habit 
.of using it from day to day. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You have told us that the cost of lime nt Delhi is Rs. 21 
.a brass. How much would the cement cost? 

M?-. Bilimoria. — About Rs. 40 to 42 a ton. Let us take the cement also 
in cubical measure. A brass of cement would be about 4 tons and, taking 
tbe price at Rs. 40 at Delhi, it would be about Rs. 160 a brass as again^ 
Ha 21 a brass for the lime.. 

Mr. Oinimla. — And you will use 11 parts of limo to one of cement? 

Mr, Symons. — Yes, in the proiHirtion of 1 to 11 Wo have made expori- 
m^'ts and this proportion of 11 to 1 or 10 to 1 will give better breaking 
strength than the lime. At the present moment 1 think the engineers are 
not qni-te -sure of the proportion of cement which they can use, and they are 
now making this experiment, and by that they will be able to judge whether 
they can use cement in place of lime. I may also mention that one or two 
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«nKineerB whom I met recently told me that, if we could asimre them that 
«omeut in the proportion of 1 to 8 or 1 to 8 would give better tensile strength 
than lime then they could afford to use it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does it cost more in labour? 

Mr. Symons. — Most decidedly not: much less. They are able to take a. 
bag of cement to one place and dump it down and mix, whereas in the case 
of lime they have got to burn it, then put it in the grinding mill and mix it. 

Mr. Jlilimoria. — May I mention in this connection a fact about the Sukkur 
B.irrago Scheme? Our chief manager has gone there and visited the en- 
gineers and he himself has suggested that instead of using lime and makin.!? 
their own lime and requiring so much capital and labour, he could convince 
them that the use of cement instead of lime will lie very much cheaper, anil 
he has carried on certain experiments and at present 

Presiilent. — It would be more important, I think, to get the opinion from 
the Government of Bombay than from your reprc.sentativc8, if they have come 
to any decision of that kind. 

Generally, on this question of consumption what I am really suggesting to 
you is this, that this prospect of a considerable future increase in consump- 
tion is very largely a matter of prices, and any measures taken which w'ould 
have the result of substantially raising the price will have an adverse effect 
on tho consumption. 

Mr. Bilimorm. — If you consider the consumption for the year 1921-22 it 
is not considerably less than the consumption for the last year when tho 
prices were top prices namely Ks. 150 a ton. 

Prcsulent . — But there was a lot of arrears to make up os a result of tho 
war. Works that were hanging over had to be completed. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Do you include Government works also in that? 

Prm^virni. — I should think eo. The inchcape Committee had not sat then I 
However, lot us turn now to question 51. You have given Karachi. Bombay 
nnd Madras as your principal markets. 

Mr. BiHnoria. — Yes. 

ZVciidciif.— When you have put up your own factory at Sliahabad, they 
■will he able to put cement in the Madras market cheaper than you can, so 
that Madras will not Ik? a market that you can hold. So far as'Porhundar 
Is concerned, the market is really Sind, Kathiawar, Gujerat and Central 
India, and perhaps as far south as Poona. 

Mr. Bilimorm. — I admit it. 

President. — I think it is of some importance. We hod a discussion with 
tho manager of tho Central Provinces Portland Cement Company as to how 
far a factory in tho Northern India has a chance of getting the southern 
markets. Once a factory is put up in Southern India between Bombay and 
Madras it will cut them clean out of the southern markets. 

-1/r. Hilimoria. — I agree with you, 

Pre.ttdenf .—In answer to question 63 which is on the subject of export 
trade you say “ Places like Singapore, Java, Sumatra, Seychelles, Aden, Per- 
sian Gulf and Mesopotamia would he the most natural outlets tor tho output 
of this Company, ae the distance from the port where this factory is situated 
to the markets named, are shorter than from other competing countries 
provided reasonable freights are grouted by the shipping companies.” At 
what sort of price can you export? Let us take one definite place. Do you 
happen to know the freight from Bombay to Singapore? 

Mr. Bi/imoria.— From Bombay to Singapore I think it is Rs. 20 per ton. 

President .—And from some English port, let us say London to Singapore? 

Mr. Bdimoria.- — It will be about 17 to 20 shillings. 

Pre.udpaf.— What would you regard as a retsoTsable freight from Bombay 
to Singapore? •' 
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MiMMna. — Xiefc m tak« k Hem PorlMniidn to Siacvpore ak, Aay, 
Ito 1& a tern. 

Pregidant . — On the basis of that what price wottM that mean to yonP 

Afr. Bilimorui . — About Rs. 40 per ton e* worka. 

nvtidetrt . — WHh the present htwebt you have Rot to sell at Rs. 36 a ton ? 

Jlr, IBQimena. — With the present rote of freight it comes to seUing at 
Ra. 35 f.o.b. Bombay. 

Pr«*t(fenf.— And you will have to add a farther ohaago of bringing, some 
from Porbundar to Bombay; that will be another Bs. 10. 

Mr. BiAmerta. — ^Yea. 

PrcMdent. — Yberw again, Porbundar ia not a very impoctont port at 
present and I imagine that tnashipmoBt wiU be neccsaary at Baotbay. Yon 
cannot rely cm having steamera stMtiag boro Porbuodax to all the places 
except very oocaaiaaajUyf 

Mr. Dilivtnria . — The 15. I. boats regularly touch at Pocbinadar. 

President. — ^Where are they going toP- 

Mr. Bdamene.— They go to the Persian Rolf. 

PresbJenf. — Take the other pinoes yon have mentioned in the direotion of 
Signapore — Java, Smeatra and so on Do steamers going to those places 
even touch at Porbunder? 

Mr. Bilimoria . — ^What 1 want to point out is this that they want us to 
bring our cargo to Bombay and then pat on board the steamer. 

Presulent. — If that is what they insist on your doing, it is of no advant- 
age to you even H they oaH at Porbundar? 

Mr. Biltmoria . — They say they would taka cargo direct from Porbundar 
if it was a very large quantity. 

Premdent . — That is precisely the point I am getting at, that it is not the 
same thing to have your works at a smaB port as to have it in a big port, 
and that is so anywhere in the world. Yon do not get tho same advantage, 
ond you cannot rely on shipping your stuff in the same oonventent way. 

Mr. SkMOcio.— Yes. 

President. — How wowM you have to pack yotir cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria . — In gunny b.'vgs, 2U bags to a ton. 

President. — Ts cement packed in bags reodily accepted by the market in 
foreign countries P 

Mr. Bilutorto — ^Mie did skip cemeat some yearn ago to foteiga ptaces and 
even now wo are s hi pping fay oeuwtoy ecaita into tho Potmoji forif wad there 
baa been no tiouble whatever as regaida p arikin g. 

Presedeni . — 1 pot it to y<m that it has been urged before the Tariff Board 
that there is a real diffie o H y and that, if yon want to export cement, yon 
will have to do it in barrels. 

Mr. BiSmeria. — can toll yon that oven those English companies who 
need to aend out eeumt to ladia in bartela are now using bags aka Iwaiise it 
is nnnfar to tenMe a I owt. bog town a cwt. barrel. 

President. — You say that the British Cbmpauies are now eommonciBg to 
exp(^ in bagaP 

Mr. BUmaria. — Yes. English cement in bags is actnally coming to 
India: not only Engliih bwt amne eermsB cement also came into India in 
bags. 

Pruident . — ^We will make enfuiriM aboat that. Tbe information the 
Board received was the other way about, that unless the Indian oompanies 
cHjnld accommodate themseivto in the matter of packing there was no chance 
at aU of eapturing the export marhet. If you were packing in barrda 
instead of in bogs, what would be tbe difference in eoetP 
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Mr. nUim^ria.—lt all depends on trhether we buy barrels in small lots, 
i>r whether we pat up n barred making plant which would mewn of eoursw 
capital eapenditure on a large scale. 

Prenident. — Hav§ you investigated that at aQ? 

Mr. BUimoria, — We have and found that it would not pay. Even recently 
we had some correspondence with some people in Lahore as regards parking in 
barrels, hut we find that it would be an impracticable proposition. The con- 
sumer now prefers bag packing to barrel packing liccause if be returns the 
empty bags back he gets a rebate. 

President What consumer are you speaking of? 

Mr. BiBmoTia. — Consumers in India, the public as well as Government 
bodies. 

President. — Dut after al! the consumer who governs the export ma^ct 
are the consumers ui.sowhrre. Have you actually ascertained what the .stite 
of things is in anj- of these places — Java, Sumatra and so on; havo j-on got 
anything practical as to tlio views of these consumers? 

Mr. JiUimoria. — Four or five years ago we had shipped some eememk to 
Singapore, Java, Seychelles and Aden, all in bags. 

President. — ^That was at a time when they were only too glad to have 
cement in any form. 

Mr. BUimoria. — I am not in a position to say at present whether any 
difficulties woukl not be raised by the consumers in these places against 
packing in hags, though I believe that in view of the fact that even English 
manufacturers have shipped in bags no difficulty should arise. 

President. — I quite understand what your view is. 

Mow, in answer to question 54 you refer to the contract with the Develop- 
ment Department of the Government of Dombny. Yon say “ the benefit 
of this contract was extended to the P. W. D. and such semi-public bodies as 
wished to join in it with the result that our sates to such public bodies have 
been much smaller than they otherwise would have boen." But then who 
extended the benefit of the contract? 

Mr. BUimoria. — The Development Department. 

President. — How could they? 

Mr. BUimoria. — I believe they were entitled to do so. 

Presrde.nt. — You apparently suggest that the extension of the contract was 
fnjurious to you? 

ilfr. BUimoria. — Yes. 

President- — How could that be done without yonr consent P 

Mr, Bt/tnwria.-— First of ail the Development Department sent tenders to 
oil the companies then existing for the supply of cement, about 25,11X1 tons 
or so, for a period of 10 years asking them to quote their price for soidi 
supply, and each of the firms to whom the tenders were forwarded qtf«4e d 
fixed prices. Then we were waiting to bear about the result of the tender, 
and one morning we just read in the newspapers that the Bombay Dovdop- 
ment Department had entered into agreement with four Cement Companies 
for the supply of cement on this basis, and that was the first intimation the 
Indian Cemon* Company got of this arrangemewi entered into behind their 
back, so to speak. 

President. — It in the exintenee of the eostraet tlmt is injurious to you, 
and of course the exteDsion inoronaes thn injury? 

Mr. BUimoria. — That is what I mean. 

President. -^The moment they euteied into a eontract with fnw eompanies 
of which you are not one, of course one realises that tlut cuts a part of your 
market. 

Mr, BUimoria, 
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Prttident . — The way you put it made me think that what you wished to 
Was that it was only the extension of the contract that aflected you. 

•ifr. Bi/imoria- — No, Sir. The extension came later on. The existence of 
the contract itself was injurious to us. 

Hr. Ginimla . — The benefit that you spenk of, is it a real benefit P 
Mr. Bilimoria. — It was supposed to bo. The contract is on the basis that 
the companies are to be paid the price which is equivalent to the cost of 
manufacture for that year, plus 15 per cent, on that amount. So that how- 
ever little cement they may produce or however much they may produce 

President. — That is a benefit to the producer, you say ‘benefit extended 
to the P. W. D.' 

Mr. Bihmorin. — What I mean is this, from the Development Pepait- 
ment's point of view it was a benefit to enter into such a contniet. To-day 
it is not a benefit, but at that time it was considered a privilese for the 
pt^ic bodies to go in. 

Mr. Gtiiwiiln. — What is the distance from your port to Karachi? 

Mr. Bihmoria . — 302 miles. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What is the freight** 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Rs. 6 per ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is by the British India Steam Navigation Company? 
Mr. Bilimoria — The Bombay Steam Navigation Company 
Mr. Ginwala. — Now, with regard to this packing of ecinent, the consumers 
consider- that bags are not as waterproof as casks Why do they preler 
barrels? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — They would prefer packing in bags as regards handling, 
but if there is any prejudice it is about keeping the cement stirred for a 
time in which case, when it is put in barrels, it can stand moist weather for 
a longer period than bags. 

Mr. Gtnirala. — In the case of transport are not bags moio easily liable to 
be damaged than barrels? 

Mr. Bilimoria Yes But when it is sent by steamer there is not much 

chance of its being damaged as it is kept inside the hold 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are there no means of waterproofing the bags? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That would add materially to the cost 
Mr. Oinwala. — Have you made any experiments? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. When customers specially require that cement 
should bo packed in waterproofed bags we put ^em in double bags and charge 
them double the cost of packing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What would be the cost of tarring tho bags? 

Mr. ^ilitnoria — All these bags are made in Calcutta mills. They are 
sent out to us in parcels of 500 bags. If you take out each bag and tar it, 
that means a lot of labour. In proportion to the cost of bags, tho cost of 
this work would be considerable. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With reference to your answer to question .54 : these prices 
that you any that you have realised from Government do not seetn to' lie very 
unfavourable prices 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I don’t say at all that these prices were unfavourable. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They are good prices. 

Mr. Bilimoria — Because those were times of good prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In 1923, the average price was Rs. 60 
Mr. Bilimoria. — That is Rs. 60 ex works. 

President. — Any Company is lucky that gets Rs. .50 ex works at jiresont. 
Mr. Bilimoria. — It is not very good for the Company. 

President — ^I don’t say that it is 9 . remunerative price. 
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Mr. liihmoria. — It is bettor than to-day’s price certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is only those small quantities that you sold to public 
hodiosP 

Mr. miimoria. — Yes. 

Prenidcnt . — Are these the prices for the quantities that you supplied to 
local iHjdies? 

Mr. Bitimorin. — These are the avoroKe prices of these sales. 

President. — In that case it does not an.swer the question. The question 
Was “Please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid during 
each of the lost five years.” I don’t raise any objection. I only want to 
l)e quite sure. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — If you want details, I have got a long list and I can 
let you have it. 

President. — It is not necessary. 

Mr. Oimcahi The Government do not pay any more than the ordinary 

consumer ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Not more nor less. 

President. — Those are your average pricc-s? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — You refer to the State subsidies given by Japan? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Can you give us any information as regards the system that is 
followed in Japan? 

Mr. Bilimnrin. — 1 could not give yon any dot.oilcd or accurate information. 
It is only the vague information I got from one of the departments of our 
oiSce who have got business relations with Japan and who have got their 
ufficos in Japan. 

Mr. Kale. — Now, we hear a lot on this stihjcct and we are told that the 
Japanese Government grants subsidies nut only to cement companies but 
also to the cotton nuuiiifacturers and so on. We have hod a good deal of it 
ill the press also. Hut I want to know whether you can give us any concrete 
information which would bp reliable. 

.1/r. Bdimoria. — Not at the moment. But I can promise to obtain the 
inforiuatioii. 

Mr. Kale. — That will be very useful to us. Wo should like to know what 
other Governments do. We should like to know what other Governments give 
in the wa.v of subsidies in order to find out whether something of that ofaarao- 
ter is not possible in tliis country. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Yes. 

Mr. l\ate. — In your answer to question .’54, you say that the company has 
been able to secuie substantial orders from both the Bombay and the Mad- 
ras fJorporations. How did you manage to pet the Madras contracts? The 
railway freight to Madras, I find, is something like Rs. 30. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — These contracts we obtained some two or three years ago. 
Wo don’t say that we have at present. 

Mr. Kale. — But the prices you obtainetl were not very remunerative? 

Mr. Bilimoria — No, but still wre wanted to sell to Government and public 
bodies. Wo prefer oven a reduction in prices in those cases. 

Mr. (linirala. — Mliat are your average prices this year? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Do you mean e* works? 

Mr. Ginmala. — Yes. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Anything from Rs. 47J to Rs. 37f. Tewlay the price is 
about Rs. 38 or so. It does vary a little according to the distance. For 
iiistanco, in Kathiawar wo can sell at a somewhat higher price, but the otlier 
companies cannot as they have got a longer lead. 



PrtddMU . — M atttaml aiwmaji. SkA one oeMHit laelMiM, 

witik ilM eaB«|)ti>iB «f thnae that am dose together, has, -so to epeeh, ito 
own little area «1iei« it u aUe to onderaell others at posaSUy gmte a 
raasonaUe price. 

■Mr, iBthmono.— That m so. 

VI. F4WB1CM CktHPKnilOM. 

IVesKiMC. — V<M have giveM as in answer to vacation 67 the prioes of ini' 
perM oHnent Cer 10S8-M as Be. 75 to Be. 55. Woald Sa. 55 he the price ol 
iMtiali oement or oontinental comontP 

Mr. SUimoria. — ^IVi-day the Continental cement would sell at Be. 50 or 
even a little lower. By CoBtinental eement, I mean the tierman, Belgium 
and Japanese cement. English cement to-day is selling in the Boub^ market 
at about Rs. 58 to CO and I have just got a quotation from our Lond^ Office. 
The c.i.f. price comes to lli. 5d. per barrel, which is about 68i. a ton. 

PresidetU . — What would that be in rupees at the present rate of oxdiange? 

Mr. BUinunia. — Rs. 48. 

Preiident. — ^That is a groat deal cheaper than any other British cement 
we Iiave heard of. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Tiiat is the price for the well-known brands. We had a 
cablegram reomiliy fram lansden, wherein the ftdiowing quotations were givum 
per barrel : — 

Gili^iam f.e.b., London £5-11-5 c.i.f. Bombay, Tnnnel same,, 

local market price £0-S-C plus Danish O. K. fiO-ll-O c.t.f. Bant' 
hay. 

Mr. Gtwsooia.— Are these prices that you have given all c.i.f. P 

Mr. BtHmoria . — These are market prices. I have not distinguished bet- 
ween English and foreign cements. I have taken the average. If one is 
selling at Rt. M and the other at Rs. 48, and the other at Rs. OO, I have only 
taken the average, say Rs. 55. 

Presides*.— As regards the prices given in the second column : they are 
the prioes that you have been realising at Bombay aud not what you actually- 
got at your works P 

Mr. Bitimoria. — -These are the Bombay prices, not tbe works prioes. 

Pretid-ent . — Have you any views to place before the Board as to whether 
the present priees of British and Continental oements are likely to he perma- 
nerntP ¥ob have told us that you have some reason to think tliat they are 
not re mun er at ive. When that happens, there are two possibilities. Either 
sooner or later the price may go up, or the cost may come down. In the 
former case the price is a temporary one. In the latter case, it is a permanent 
one. Do you think that it is likely that the price will stay down where it is 
at present, or do you anticipate in a year or two that there will be a riaeP 

Mr, BUt moria, — I don't think that in a year or two there wiH be a mate- 
rial rise in the price. I expect a still further fall. 

Pretielent . — ^Why do yon think so? 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Because my information is — though I am not quite certain 
of it— even in England and ih the Continent, cement works are not able to 
run up to their full oapaoity and they want other markets than their own to 
dispose of their suridus output 8>nd they are forcing this snrplns output on the 
foreign market, with the result that price has been gradually going down 
aud it may still further go down. 

President . — The Indiau iiiBnufa<'tnrer is partly to blame in bringing tiie 
price down. 

Mr. Ginwdo . — What we want to know is this. Can he go en like tiiisP 
Yon cannot expect the British manufacturer to go ou always seUing at • 
loss and bringing down prices. 



BritUi i— wfnnriiiw m ai^«ct <« iaiemaiw maatmUtion 

Mr, g g f ww w t.— ^Hic aatm qaeMam anU tifply te tin Indiaii otmiiniiidii 
Can tiles' SO an redncing ^wir prioea ererjr day ? 

Pretident . — ^That is a very interesting question. But ne are dealing vritih 
Bi'iti^ or European Companies. 

Mr, BUimoria . — I think that they are in a vary much stronger position 
and that they con easily stapd such sort of competition for a number of years ; 
at least for a very much ktnger period tban the many weak oonoems in 
India. 

Prtmrient , — For our present purpose, tlwn the present level of prioes must 
be treated os being permanent* 

Mr. Bilirnoria . — They want to maintain thoir morket. I am giving a 
qootatisn from the speech of the Chairman ef the Associated Pcntlaad Centent 
Manufacturers Assoeiation that in order to maiotoin tiio market they had to 

soli 

Pregideat . — Evory manufacturer in the world does that, in every buriness. 
Certainly it is generally more freely dooo now than ever before. 

In reply to question 64, you have given ns freights frecn Porbundor to 
various places and also the railway freight from the port of Bombay to 
those places. 'Fhoro is just this to bo pointed out. If you are eempeting at 
Ahmodabad with the imported oemeict, you have got to add to the railway 
freigM from the port of Bomltay to Ahniodabed the sea frei^t from Europe. 

Mr, Bilimrrriti. — Yea, but at the same time we bove got to pay the railway 
freight from Porbundar to Ahmodabad. It will probably be more than the 
railoray frci^t from Bombay to Ahmedatimt for tim iaopuried eement. 

President. — I understand that. What I am poifiCiiig out is just this. In 
another question, wo ask you to compare the freight from Porbaadar to 
Itominty with the sea freight the imtiorter has to pay. If you take the nsoe of 
tho foreign manufacturer, the total freight be has to pay in order to get 
to Ahmedabad is Its. p/us the railway freq^ht. 

Mr. liiliniorin. — Yes, that would be all right if Ahmedabad is a big market. 
But Bombay itself is a big market. 

Presuieni . — I know that. 

Mr. ffUisaoria. — ^The competitioa at the ports is keenest. 

President. — I quite recognise that. That of course is precisely one of the 
ddboulties of the situation. 

1 do not quite know whether you suggested in this that the freights given 
from the port Of Bombay to those places are lower than tho freight you pay. 

Mr. PUimoria, — ^Yos. our freight from Poibuiidar to Bombay is Bs. 6. 

President. — That is different I am still on question 64. Take Ahmeda- 
Ijod for iiistaure From Bombay to Ahmoilabad it is Its. 9-1-4. From Por- 
bundar to Ahmodabad H is Ba. 11-641. Tbe qaestioa I asked was wdretlier 
your information wn.s tiiat the rate per mile from the port of Bom^y to 
AhnvfHaliad woa lower tlmn Urn rflto from Porbuudar to Ahnnodabad. 

Mr. Udimoria . — The rates must lie smaller considering tire distances. 

President. — liavo you worked it out.® 

Mr. Biiimoria — ^From all ports to staiioas in the interior, the rates arc 
tbwer than fram other ptaoes to those plaoes in the interior. 

President. — .That is true. But you aho are at a port. 

Mr. Biiimoria. — But, os you say, it is an unimportant port. . 

President. — There may bo this, I do not know whether on your way to 
Ahmodttbod you pass over more than one line. 

Afr. liilimorta. — Yew, that is sp from Porbundar to Ahmedabad. 
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President. — That asualiy means higher freights. For instance the reprfr' 
Bentative of the Central Provinces Portland Cement Company told us that they 
paid about Rs. 10 from Jubbulpore to Bombay — a distance of about 600 miles 
— ^But from their factory to Jnbbulpore — a distance of only 67 miles — ^Ihey 
paid over Ba. 4 a toil. They could not get a concession from the East 
Indian Railway, bnt they got a concession from the Groat Indian Peninsula 
Railway. I do not know how the Kathiawar system is run now-a-days. Does 
each State run its own system P 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Yea. 

President .’ — Then, I have no doubt the rates will be high. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Each system' in Kathiawar is run by its own State and 
there are so many railways. From Porbaiidar to Virnjngaon, wo have to 
cross at least 4 railways. 

President The only point about question 64 is, if you attach any im- 

portance to the fact that from Bombay the importer gets lower rates, let us 
have the distances and tho freights worked out per mile. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Yea. 

President . — In reply to question 68 you say that most of the works are* 
disadvantageonsly situated in respect of the supply of coal. It is a disadvan- 
tage that has existed all along. That is where the British manufacturer has 
got an advantage. 

Mr. Bilimoria - — We are at a port, and the freight of Bengal coal would 
not have cost us more than Rs. 10 from the colliery to Porliandar works in 
those days. That was the utmost. To-day it is ll«. 20 and then there ia tho 
price of coal. 

Presiilenf . — Everything is double no»'-a-days But you must not under- 
estimate the extent to which the cost to the foreign manufacturer has in- 
creased. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — I h.sve no grievance against the foreign manufacturer. 

I only want to point out the fact as it is. 

Mr. Otnu-nla . — In answer to question 67, you have given us .vour quotations 
from the bazaar. 

Mr. Bdimoria . — Yes. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — Those prices must depend very largely on the quantity of 
cement available in the bazaar. These would not necessarily represent the 
import prices. 

Mr. BUimoria . — By Kizaar I mean those offices that indent for these 
articles for merchants. There are indenting officers who indent for goods for 
dealers, retail or wholesale, through their English agencies, and what 1 mean 
by bazaar price is the price at wffiich the indenting officer has got his goods in 
Bombay. That is not the selling price in the bazaar which is a bit higher. 

Jlfr. Ginirala . — They are really c.i.f. prices then P 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Not exactly c.i.f. prices, but all expenses paid inclusive of 
Customs duty, wharfage and so on. 

Mr. Ginirala . — Don’t you get your own quotations from your own Ijondon 
Office P 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Wo always keep in touch with the bazaar prices in order 
to sell our own stuff. That is the sort of information we obtain. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Where did vou get these rates fromP Your realised prices 
are very much smaller than the import price, especially for the year 1922-23. 

Mr. Bdimorw. — In 1022-23, we realised Rs. 100 to Ks. 70 and the bazaar 
price was Hs. 1,60 to Rs. 75. 

Mr. Ginirala. — Why so much difference? 

Mr. Bilimoria . — To-day the difference is Rs 8 to 10 a ton between the 
Indian and the English product In those days, the price being twice or 
three times high, the difference was also hio4> 
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Mr. Ginwale. — But then you have a bigger margin, have not you? 

Mr, liUimorin ■ — We had in 1921 which waa our record year. 

Mr. Giuwala. — Because of this margin you must have got better prices. 

Mr. miimoria. — Wo did got bettor prices in 1921. 

Mr. Ginwaki. — In yoar answer to question 61, you talk of an Indian Mer^ 
cantilo Marino. Do you really think that an Indian Mercantilo Marine 
would very much reduce your freights? 

Mr. Jiiliiriffria What wo moan is that it should be the duty of the State, 

for the protection of industries like ours, to help us in developing our export 
trade in the initial stages. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That question only incidentally arises. What you mean 
is that the State should subsidise the freights on certain commodities. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Or make arrangements with the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Mr. Ginwala.. — Do you mean that the Indian Mercantile Marine should be 
State owned? 

Mr. Jiilimoria. — It won’t be State owned, but State assisted. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How would yon .suggest the subsidy to be paid? Would 
you pay the subsidy to tho manufacturer or to the shipowner? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The subsidy may bo paid to the shipowner on condition 
that he carries the commodities at reasonaWo rates of freight to enable the 
Indian companies to compete with the other manufacturers in the foreign 
market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What would you make the basis of your subsidy? 

Mr. i((,— That would depend on the figures for the different port*. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing instead of selling in yonr neiiiest market which 
is Karachi, you are to send your stuff from Porbundar to Madras and want 
to compete against the Shshabad works, on what basis would you pay tho 
subsidy.*' 

Mr. llilimoria. — That is out of the question. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is a very important question. 

Vrrsident . — May 1 intervene for a minute? You can hardly treat this 
(juc.3tion of subsidy to tho Indian Mercantile Marine as mc-e than a side issue 
of this enquiry, for tliis reason that onlj- two companies would be benefited by 
this. It would not benefit tho industry as a whole The others are mainly 
dependent on railway freight. 

Mr. Giniraln. — Can you suggest any basis on which a subsidy can be paid 
either for soa freight or railway freight? What basis would you suggest? 

Mr. B)limo'na. — As regards the railway freight, 1 don't mean payment of 
subsidy to the railway companies or to the manufacturers. What I mean is 
the actual reduction in the present rates of freight which are pressing su 
heavily upon the indigenous companies. For instance, in bringing our 
cement from Gwalior to Bombay, we have to pay more freiglit than a foreign 
manufacturer has to pay for bringing his stuff from Loudon to Bombay. 

1‘resntciit. — You are not comparing two identical things. Sea freight ia 
always cheaper than railway freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can yon give us any evidence that tho railway freight in 
this country is higher than the railway freight for Gie same distance in other, 
countries which compete against you? 

Sir. Bilimoria. — It is higher in this sense that this country is so vast that! 
commodities produced in one plac« have to be transported over long distance*. 
Owing to these long distances, freights press heavily and the industries pro- 
ducing these Commodities cannot prosper. 

1‘resiilent ., — That does not answer Mr. Ginwala’s question. 

K 
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ifr, Utllmona .—You ifc&ut me to answer. takiiiR IQO miles in Inclin ntid 
100 miles in anothpr oeuntry, any Engjnnd, that the rate of fyeigjit in {ndia 
is higher tliun.tjie raJ^j pt freight in other roijntrics. I have no exiict infor- 
mation on that point.' ^ut my point is this that, even though the rates of 
freight in other countries may be higher, this country is so largo, and the 
distances to )>e travelled hei’O are so long, if the industry is to develop pro- 
frerly and safficiently, tiiei rates for long distaiu^ must ho reduced to roason- 
ahlc limits. 

Pr'eslr/riif.—Tho distances are greater in America than they are in India, 
are they notr 

d/r. Bilimnrin. — You cannot compare America with this country in point 
of industrial deS’elopment. 

/'rp.ddrnf . — (Juile. At any rate it has the same handicap in this parti- 
cular respect. 

Jjfi. Bi/iiiioria. — America may have had it, hut it has boon overcome. 

PrrsHhnt . — I am not suggesting that the oondition.s in Amerciu are the 
same as the conditions in India, hut as regards distances, the same difficulty 
arises there You eniinot .set aside natural circunistaiices of that kind. If 
any one said that in Kurope it was an advantage for the niuniifacture of >>on 
and steel at JIoscow with the abundant supply of coal at Iiurraiue, that 
would he 11 sort of parallel case 

.¥r. Bilimoiiu — J don't think that the two eases aro parallel. 

Pics.i(hi\t — Veil cannot get away from the fact that you are far away 
from th(> coalfields, 

Mr. Bilim inia . — That is true. But our complaint against the heavy Ireights 
is tluit tliey have roceiitl.v liecn increased hy such heavy propoi’tions. 

rmideni . — As a matter of fact I pointed out that it is only one-ninth 
of a pie per inauiid per mile. ^ on cannot < all that a high rate ot iieight. 

Mr. Biliihoi iti. — [t might not he high in eertain tiaaes. 

Pn'.idrnt — Alter all U comes to this; either the railway freights are to 
be tixetl on a coinnioKial tiasis ni there must he some reduction on the lowest 
comiiiciciul late, II it is liclon the lowest eommurcial rate tho diU'ormoc fulls 
oa GiAeiilUKiil and U is leally of the nature ol a sulisidy, Subsidies may l)0 
' jiistihable in certain <ir( uniwtanccs, but it always sceiiiB to me that it nithei 
fpmplicates the whole thing, if Uk- subsidy gets mixed up with the commer- 
cial part of it. 

Mr. (I(nir(dn . — Of toiirse we would like to gut S911IC idea of this, hut yoii 
arc unable to liclii us any more than hy adopting the usual argument that the 
■freights must be brouglit down 

Ml. Bihmoria . — You want me to suggest the ways and means. 

Mr. (I'iiiirnht . — We want to know whether it would ho 111 tho interests of 
the country to eucouiago the industry hy reducing the freight at tho cost of 
tho general taxpayer That is what it really comes to — to get oter the goo- 
grapfiicai advantages which you say the industry has got 

Ml. Bilijfiriiia . — Geographical position exists from tho very start — whether 
it is advantageous or disadvantageous — but the present position has been 
'brought about by other forces. 

Mr. Giinvaln.— Xii Iho answ'cr to Question 64 you have not liccn vor.y 
happy in the selr-ction of your stations. Surat and Ahmeduhad aro probably 
ihwo-rcabonttbly good markets for yon, but not the others. 

Mr. Bdimoria . — They are not largo markets at all. 

jffr. Ginwafo.— Judging hy distances, Ajmer is not a good market for you, 
iior JPoopa. 

Atr. BiHinoria . — Surat is not a good niaiket for us. 

Mr. Cmu-alii —You must add U.s. l‘i-8 to Us. .'i-lO. Then you get 

Rs, 13-4 against which the foreign manufacturer him jjot to pay Rs. 18 . 
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Mr. Bilimoria . — I understand, thSS, that you are making a compgrison* bir 
the basis of foreign import, and whether the cement comes from Ebiiqburg 
or Porbandar it is to be treated the same way. 

Jffr. Ginwala — Supposing you want to compete against the foreign manu* 
facturor, what advantages hliv* you got against him? If you went to Nagpur 
it would be a ridiculous market for you because people gt Jubbulpore are 
nearer. If you select your proper market we want to see how you Br<j situated 
as compared with the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Uilinioria. — We will take those three markets, Ahmedahad, Poon.n 
and Surat. 

Mr. (tinwaln . — Pfwna is not a good market for you. The factory you are 
constructrng at Shabnbad will be nearer. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — THcr) the rjuestjon arises as to the narrowing M tba 
markets and then it comes to the crucial point. 

Prefiihiit .. — ^The narrotying of the market is made by internal competf. 
tion. 

Mr. flirtwala . — Leave alone the porta. As regards porte you are not 
unfavourably situated. It is only Rs. 6 you pay as against Rs. 12-8-0 which 
the foreign manufacturer has to pay. You have got a lead of Rs. 5-8-0. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — My point is this. Why sViould any foreign cement be- 
alloa'gd to enter the port of Upnihay? 

President. — You have raised that (piestioi in the last paragraph and 
it is a quite different question. We «ill eoiiie to that later on. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Where your market is property selected you get a lead 
of Us. o or more .vs against the foreign nuiiiiifactnrer. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That is the position only as regards freight, but the 
foreign manufacturer may have a lead of a much higher amount as regards 
the cost of manufacftirc. 

Mr. (linicaln. — 1 am talking of freight. You arc not so unfavourably 
situated as you chum to be as regard.s your prim ipai markets in the matter 
of freight. 

Hr. Bilimoria. — Wc admit that we are mn unfavourably situated as 
regards freight in the markets of Karachi and Bomhay. 

Presidenf . — In fact you ought to he able to hold your Bombay market 
against your own Indian competitors because you have got tower freights. 

Mr. Diliiiuiiki . — There are other things wliiih enter into the question. 

Prc.sidrnt . — Their cost of production is cheaper? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Because of the larger outiiut. 

President . — That is a natural advantage. That tends to show tliat ypur 
factory is too small. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Under present conditions it is ton large. 

PTPsident . — Ln that case you should withdnixv your .suggestion that the 
other CQmpames are uudorselling you because they have got a larger 
output. 

Mr. f7in/ivilo.— In answer to question 00 you h.ive not given us any in- 
formation really six’aking. You have tiol read our note. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — It is not possible for us to compare our figures with 
their figures, but I can give you any information that it is po.ssiblu for me 
to gjve, if you put the questions to ino. As regards the eoinpariug of the 
cost of plant and machinery erected in India wjth the correspon.diiig cost 
ill Western countries, figures are not availuhle. 

Preside.nt. — If you have not got information I do not see how wo are 
going to get it from you orally any more than in writing. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I meant on general points, for instance, if you quo-stiorf 
i^-hat would be the cost of a plant with a output of 30,01X1 ton.s as put up 
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by UB and as it would be in EnRland or on tbc Continent, we can give 
you that. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Supposing your plant wore put up in the foreign country, 
what wov-Id bo the co^ compared to what it coat j^u hero? That means that 
you have got to add to your cost erwtion charges, freight and duty and various 
ntlier incidental charges whicli the foreign nmnufacturer has not got to 
bear. You could have given these figures. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Wo can give you even now. Take the cost of the plant 
and maebinery as given in nimthor answer — Us. 18 lakbs. That plant and 
machinery has been ordered from Denmark or ficrinany, Then .voii have 
to add to it transport chnrge.s between (Icnimiiy or Dciininrk and Uomliay. 
Customs duties and trnnsjiort charges froiti Bonifun to I’orbuiulur. You 
cannot include the erection charges because it would be very difficult to 
compare our ereotion churgos and theirs. 

Mr. (riiiioala , — We wanted to know the money value of your disadvantagos, 
hut that .you have not given us, 

Mr. ISilimoria. — It was ver.v diffienlt to answer in detail boeause WC were 
pressed for time. 

Mr. (rinwila. — You could have given the customs duties on imported 
materials you have got to pay; also figures for consumable stores and things 
like that. 'Vou can send us another answer in suhstitution of the proaeiil 
one. if possible. 

Mr. fJiliiitsrwi.— Cost of plant and maebincr.v erecteii in India with corre- 
r.pniiding ousts in England, etc. Without making ciuiuiries at Home I do 
not see bow it is possible to give information. 

rrciiJi'Ttt . — We are oiil.v devirou.> to got more information, if it is 
possible. 

.\Ir. Ohurr.Jii. — AVhat you have got to do is to baiaiicc your advatifngc 
witli your disadvantage and tr\ to hud out bow sou arc situated as lomiiarod 
with the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Ililimoriti. — 1 could give .you f.o.b. coat of the machinery and plant 
and what it cost us to lay down at our works, but as regards erection charges, 
that is a different matter. 

President. — There would be other items. You would have to pay enstonis 
duty. You would have to pa.v some co.st of erection. Tlmt no doubt is difficult 
for you to ascertain. 

Mr. Kale. — Y’ou say that the porks arc very large eentri'a for the eon- 
sumption of eemeiit. I should like to know whether it is so beeanse loen! 
consumption is very large, or is it partly owing to the fact that these ports 
are distributing centres? 

Mr. Bilitrujria . — It is princiiially for loeal con.siimption. 

Mr. Kale. — Y'ou mean on uccouiit of the docks and things like that? 
You think only to a small extent they are distributing centres? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Because nobody except the Dwarka Company and 
ourselves would bring the ooment to Bombay for distributing purposes. 

Mr. Kale. — I am speaking of the foreign cement when it comes to 
Jlonibay or Calcutta. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Calcutta and Bombay arc very large consumers by them- 
telves. 

Mr. KaU. — You said something about tho location of cement works in 
India and adiled that it is not possible to locate your factoiic.s near the coal- 
fields, and you have to scatter them in different parts of tho country. 

Mr. Bilimoria.— That would serve for distribution i>iirpost>s much better 
fciit it has biien pos.siblo for one company to establish their works in Bihar, 
near the coalfields. 

Mr. Kale. — But many would not cstabli,sh tbomoelves in that way? 



Jlfr. TiiVimrnin. — Otherwise there will he eoneentraiion of production. 
That is why tho Indian Ciement Company instead of extending their work* 
at Porbundar put one in CJwalior and another in Shabatiad. 

Mr. Kale. — Tho disadvantage has been partly sot off when you locate them 
in dilferent plurea? ; 

;1/i. liilimann . — 1 should think so; for instance Sliahabad may l>o more 
distant from the coalfields than centrally situated works, hut it might have 
a market which is much nearer to it and which is more distant for other 
companies to supply. 

Ur. Kale. — Have you any information about companies tliat manufacture 
cement in America which is a country of long distumses? Have you any 
particulars as to tho transpcjrt charges and fo on, and do you know how 
they manage to get over the difficulty with which we arc confronted ic 
India ? 

Mr. llilimoria . — My information is very meagre hut it is this; that they 
carry on maniifacturo on a very, very large scale. In fact I have heard of 
factories producing of)0 to tons of cement per day and therefore auto- 

matically tlicir cost of production is reduced to as low a figure as five 
dollars a ton — nhoul Rs. 15. 

Mr. that they can afford to pay heavy transport charges? 

Mr. Bilimniia. — V’es. You moan for transporting within the countrv 
itself, hut 1 export in America there are a eoii'-idcrahle niimhor ot cement 
w-ork.s in different parts of the country for distriVmting in different 
eentroa. 

Vrcuulrnt . — Apparently tho price they are getting ia not very cheap;' 
•therwise they would have exported. Ho they sell it cheap? 

Hr. Ililimoria . — They produce it very cheap. 

Mr. Kali', — Do you know what amount of protection there is in th« 
I'nitod Stnto.s? 

Mr. Jhlimoria . — I do not know, but I think the protection there rise*, up 
to iinytiung like oO per cent. 


VTI. Eo’PtfiirvT. 

Mr. 0'<n\ra1n.~\()n s.ay that you have rceoii-lnicti .1 vouv platif ? 

Mr. JilUitioria . — ,Vt different stages. Practically it comes to reconstmes 
tion. There were so many difficulties, first of all with the vertical kiln 
which was finally scrapped; then our engines of (Icrnian type were wrapped 
and then our hinlers to which we have recentl.v made addition. Our plant 
is absohitoly dilferent from what it was at the beginning. 

Mr. t.’iii irofii.— That was due to .some defective lay-out? 

Mr. Biliinoria - ricfpct in tho eijgines which wore of a (Iprman type and 
the typo of the kiln which we were advised to adopt. 

Mr. (limrahi . — That ,von have written off® 

Mr. Tlil'nnoria . — The kiln patent and the engines have been written off. 

Mr. (Ihurala.—How many lakhs did it run to? 

Mr. TliUmaiiu . — .\bout Rs, l.-TP.OtXl. 

Mr. Ciiwrahi . — Ho you consider that now your lay-out and equipment ate 
ns good ns they ought to lie? 

Mr. Tliliitiiiiia. — I’lider the rircutistanecs ; T want to point out that we 
produce cement in Poi-bniular h.v what is known n- tln' drv process whoro's 
at Gwalior we do it by the wet process which is considered more np-lo 
date. We cannot adopi it at Poihiindar on nccnimt of several difficnli'cs 
and also on lUH-ount of the initial expense involvoii. 

Mr. Cinirala . — T am asking you this j»encral >^i>iO'ti'.-n. f find shat ycir 
(osf is higher than it ouglit to he. 1 want to know whether it has got luutU 
to do with equipment. 
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^r. S^imorifi . — it lias to ^6 witli tijuipflieiit. 

Mr. OinuMi . — ii deftOtHreP 

Mr. Aonr fc)at bectdse ft hM boin gradbStfy iiShreS and 

liKB now annmed this shape. 

Mr, .OfnwdUit^Mi^ you Wroniiht yohr e^lpnftat now to tSe j^per 
•tattdpPdf . 

.9t*. Ba«W»fife.-=Wh ba«msi ctubpan hlicieiifct hesBWOifi# h# btir 
equipment with that of Gwalior which is moat modern rfhff tfdr 

li^nr rOKts trifl uH^t^s bo Ii}"Hct si PorWinattr than in Gwalior . ott? coal 
OQSts wiU he higher because bf the (rreator distsnbe, sKain we chtiSORie 
€8 per e«nt: coal against 60 pet cent at Gwalior. 

Mi. OHHimM . — ShjjpOse you harl the GwrfHA- i>lant at Porhuridiir, wlittt 
Induction would .vou expert in your cost of production ? 

Mr. miifkoTia . — The coat of production Bp'att from the cOal question P 

Mr. dinwala — The quantitj’ of coa! thdt yOu use must be taken inth 
^consideration. 

Mr. Silimotia . — ^Factory labour would be less by about 1 6, repairs 
Would be le.ss ,by about 1, supervision, general services, etc., would be less 
■by ahoiit 2, that is all 

Mr. Ginwala. — So tbat you may make a reduction of about fts. 4 a ton. 

Afir. Biltmotia. — ^Yes, and coni is extra 

Mr. Ginwala. — As against that the plant costs much more. 

Mr. Biltmoria. — Yes. 

President . — You have given identical figures ns to the present cost of 
erection at Gwalior auj Poibundar. 

Mr. Biltmotia. — No. 

President. — You say in answer to Question 81 " we estiinnte Rs. Oi lakhs 
ond 234 lakhs wpuld be the present cost of building and machinery respec- 
tively.” The question is “ What do yon estimate would be the present-flny 
icost under the heads (a) buildings and (61 plant and machinery of erecting a 
fartory having the same output ns your present factory?” These are the 
present-day costs of the Gwalior tactoiy rather than of Porbundar 

Mr. BilfMbrlit.—Potbdnder plitnt was less expensive because it is an old 
phnft sad -put op earher. 

Mr. GthUjold . — ^fitrw much would it cost if it was erected on the same 
lines as the GwaMor faetofy? 

!Sfr. iUiirioria.— it would cost aboiif RS. lakhs more. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You will have to earn on Rs. 12 lakhs more? 

Mr. BUimoria. — Almost the whole plant will have to be scrapped and a 
1 q 6^ ]^an£ put up. 

Mr. Kale. — You have just told us that the wet process is more economical 
than the dry process. ' 

Mr. iSyincnit. — Wftfi the dry pfdc^ so tbtfch ihoTe inachiue^ is reqjfired 
because raw materials have tb be tfediM ih a different Way. The Rmelitone 
has to be dried and the clay has to be dried before you cap lerind the 
Ipateiials lunt before you can intimately mix them. After tl^ have 
to be calcined and after calcination they have to be ground. Wiw i^e Wet 
process plant tbe materials are taken as obtained and mixed bt once. 

Mi. Kale. — Is either of these two processes suitable for a particular 
ty|>e of material or either prebess n suitable for any msterialf 

Mr. ilihmotta. — As a nriittfer tit fict tBb tfry prbwfeS iS nfbrb or lesg depbti- 
dent on tbe materials obtainable. 

Mt. Kale, — Supposing yow hsive cot here the torbimdaf sibne, eon 
yon adopt the other process here and work witb tliat material? 

Mr, BiUmoria . — li we had the Porbundar stone at Gwalior? 



iif. Kale J— SuppoMiig -yow tt*'* atartin^ 'tO-iluy al Prtrlmiid*!’ tfelf GWfdW 
process. , 

itir. Stlimariai—Wn vitnH apply the wet pfocess there. 

Mr. Kale. — Either of these tWo pthcSsses can be adopted indiffieWntly 111 
the 'of the ral$ fhtlbriab. 

Mr. — T^s. At the tflAe trftfen the factory was pot up it was 

considered that tiio dr.y process was the hSst to adopt. Sdhsi^ii^htty Wh 
put up a rotary hiln whtrh wc dbtained seimnd hahd from JLaltem'd. It 
was war time and that was the only ohe arnilable and wc had to contintte 
the dry process The adoption of the tret process to-dUv wouM involve very 
heavy expenditure and that would l>e a matter for cotisideratidoi 

Mr. Kale — In answer to (luestiun 77 you say “ spare parts for grinding 
machinery sucli ns lining plates for nulls and jaw crushers are now olitam- 
able in India.” VV'liat do you mean b.v that’ 

Mr. Jiilimoria — Firms like Alooek Ashdown and Richardson and Cruddas 
make spare pa its necording to the patterns submitted. 

dtr Kafr. — You have not got to import? 

ilfr Jlilimoria.— l mean parts for grinding machinery and small things, 

3fr. Oinwoh — Are these of cast iron or cast steel? 

Afr. fii/mnni . — Cast steel They ate of special chilled steel On the 
class of material osi'd dcfiends tlio near and tear Otherwise vou Btilild bn 
cantluaally reliniiig your mills and that would mean extra cost. 

VIII. CwtAl AfwirNT. 

rrreiiJcnK — Tlefnro we go on to the capital necoiint I thihk it would bo 
fefltivpnient to ask .von about the last paragraph nf vbut letter. Yon say 
” With rofcreiiicc to the information required by the Board in connectmn 
with Works Costs we have given all po«.sibi» information hearing on the 
points and issnos rinsed in the (piestioniiiiire and we leave it to the Board 
to piilihsh siu ti poiiKHis ns tliev ninv (oiisidii uecesserv to enable ihe piiblif: 
to pioperU H|iiiiefiflte the ease oi tlie CiiiKiit I oinpanies for piotwtion. 
Well, if it IS loft oiitirelv to the Board we should make public the whole 
thing; that is to mv we regard it as desir.'hie, as far as possible, that 
notliing should lie kept hack. .At the same lime we recognise, as we.ex- 
plained in tiio (piestionnaire, that theio is a dlfliinUv, also we are not 
jh a position to assure you ttlal if you publish, othei companies will do the 

Afr. Bdimofm — t)o vou mean that the same rule ivonld not apply? 

Prrsirfenf — There is no question of a rule. It must finally depend on thp 
wfihesses themselves as to how much thev agree to publish. Jiaturajly, a 
you agree to piihlish voiir costs, we should do onr best to persuade the 
other companies aisU to piiliUsh theirs but we cannot promise that we shall 
successful. 

Mr (iinu-rtla —The point is tliis, yott are asking for hatioiial ISsuituhtti'; 
the nation has got to vote, if there is protection by duties, for the nltops^aity 
amotaHt 8f tSiifHofl, and if it is to be bv bounties the necessary tnoUey. The 
country is therefore entitled to know what the actual position is, aUd it Is to 
yonf lutereat that the Assembly and the Qorernoaent of India shocia have .sa 
full information as possible so that they can niake up their miii^. Also 
if we make any recommendations, these recortimendations must ha based bn 
facts and figures bliieh chA fee plated befbre Gtevernridtit in the llWt Jks'tince 
and afterwards before the I/Cgislature. Now we have got no facts and fi^Vek 
U'hlch we ban use to SUkstifitinlb ifee Fetolhhiehdatloiis that Wc may ^ke, 
unless they cab be published. 

Afr. iiilimoria .' — Would It not he possible to folloit the same ptooeduty 
as in thn case of the fittel company? 

Mr. Ginwala.— They allowed us to pubiish everythin#. 


3fr, 7lilinu)ria.“"‘VrVSti Tariff Board naUiBhw the whole of the Cost fignrmt 
and eve^tung rating idkereto, we wiU nol complain, bat if they think that 
in the interests of the -pnhlio only certain portions are necessary to bo 
published, then I leave H to their discretion. 

Afr. OfMcola. — It is anch simpler for us to publish the whole thing. 

Mr. J^imoria. — ^Do I understand that aU this discnssion relates to the 
tKwt figaret, not to the other portion f 

PrrMd^nt. — ^1%e other portions will be published in any case. First of 
all let ns narrow the lane down. As regards orerhoad charges you have no 
-objection, 1 take H, to that being published P 

Mr, BUimoria . — No. 

Pretideni. — As regards depreciation, working capital, head office expenses 
and Agents’ Commission P 

Mr. BUimoria. — No. 

President. — That narrows it down to the works costs. 

Mr. BUimoria. — ^The works cost is a statement which is always prepared 
for the Auditor’s examination, but it is the only statement which tiie Com- 
pany {Xinsiders as of the nature of a trade secret. 

President. — After all, it is a necessary material for the recommendations 
of the Board, and it is desirable that, as far as possible, it should be 
published. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — We have no objection and we shall not raise any 
objection. 

President. — We are very much indebted to yon. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is the proper spirit. 

Mr, Bilimoria.~'Wo have given actual facts, not suppressed or exaggerated 
Anything. 

President. — To turn now to the capital account, question 81 is the first one 
I want to ask you about. The statement yon make this morning rntht'T 
.smpbasiaes the question I was going to ask which was this : the original 
cost of your buildings and machinery was Ks. 25,50,000? 

Mr. BUimoria . — Yes. 

President. — You say that the present cost of the buildings and machinery 
■with the same output would bo Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Mr. BiJimeria. — ^Yes, in that neighbourhood. 

President. — I will explain to you the ipiestion I was asking which is 
this. In 1917 you spent Rs. 10,50,000 on the purchase of your plant and 
machinery and that was a period of high prices, therefore it seoms to me 
open to question whether the present cost of the plant, machinery and hiiild- 
mgs for the same output would be higher than the amount in your books. 

Mr. BUimoria . — No. 

President. — gathered from wlmt you stated this morning that the 
reason why it was higher was that you calculated on a different kind of 
machinery. 

Mr. BUimoria. — You hero ask the question ‘ for the same output 

President. — Yes. 

Mr. BUimoria . — Our factory is capable of producing 40,000 tons with an 
additional expenditure of Bs. 60,000. 

President. — ^.We have been asking you what the cost would be on the basis 
of 30,000 tons. 

Afr. BUimoria. — I have given you figures on the basis of 40.iXX) tons. 
iWbat was in my mind in answering this question was that, if wo are to put 
np a factory capable of producing 40,000 tons of cement to-day, a now 
knetory together with the buildings and machinery constituting that factory 
.Would cort Rs. 36,00,000, and this figure I have taken from the Shahahed 
works which are )ust now being erected. ! 
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President . — ^THoy under the wet process? 

Mr. Silimoria . — They will be the enact duplicate of the Gwalior woriis. 

President . — That is very imfiortajat. Indeed it answers the qaestioo, 
completely. It is the best evidence that you can possibly give. 

Mr. Oinwala . — When did you start purchasing the Shahabad plant? 

Mr. Jiitimoria . — The cement machinery was contracted to be purchased 
in 1920. Hut I may explain that this was first of all meant for Porbundar 
but subsequently we decided not to instal tho wet process there but erect 
another factory in a different place (at Shahabad) and that Porbundar works 
should invest money in the capital of tho Shahabad company. Yon may 
say that the contract for tho purchase of the cement machinery w.as made at 
a time when the prices of machinery were high, but against that we bad 
remitted money to the suppliers amounting to £40,000 at a very favourable 
rate of exchange the benefit of which we gave to the Shahabad company, 
so that though apparently the machinery costs so much Shahabad gets it at 
a lower price actually. 

President. — Do you think the high exchange would counterbalance any 
subsequent fall in price? 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Yes, That relates only to the cement plant. .\s for tho 
power plant which wo subsequently purchased about 18 months !nte~ when 
machinery was falling in price, we paid a price which was about 40 per cent, 
lower than we had to pay for Gwalior. 

Mr. Oirivtala . — So that it is only 6 lakhs? 

Mr. Jhlimoria. — 6 lakhs for the tsement machinery only. 

Mr. Oinwala. — And the power plant? 

Mr. Bihmoria. — For that we had to pay about 35 to 40 per tent, lower 
prices, as stated above. 

rresidenf.— That was ordered later? 

Mr. Bilimorin . — Yes. 

President. — Of course if there was a fall in the course of a year or two of 
.35 to 40 per cent., there is a good deal to bo counterbalanced. I understand 
that you say that the power plant at the time you actually bought it cost 
.roll 35 to 40 per cent, less than what you paid for exactly similar plant for 
tho Gwalior Company? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — What wc will spend for an exactly similar works as the 
Gwalior works will bo 5 to 6 lakhs less. 

President. — W'hat I am driving at is, if by postponing the purchase you 
could have got the cement making plant also at a similar reduction, there is 
very considerable amount to be counterbalanced. 

.Ifr. BiliiMria. — ^That question was fully considerwl by the Directors of 
the Phahabad Company and they fully considered whether it was best to 
hsk-,' the contract Iroin tho Porbiindaf t'ouipany with the advantage of 

the exchange, or not to do that and buy machinerv direct by placing a 
separate order, and they found that the former was the bettor course. 

Mr. Otntritla . — You have correotod the figure.' in the Gwalior case. You 
have raised 'Rs. 9,6(),(XX) to Us. 11,S0,(XK1 and Rs 23.50, (KIO to 24 lakhs. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — These are the correct figures and that alteration should 
also be embodied in the Indian Cement Company’s statement. 

President. — Then it is Rs. .H5 lakhs altogether. On that basis it means 
a capitalization of close on Rs. 90 a ton of output, that is to say your 
bbx'k account for buildings and luacbinery wurks out to about Rs. 90 a 
ton P 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. That takes into account only machinery and 
buildings. 

President . — I know that. But that is after all the great hulk of your 
company’s capital. 
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Mr. Btlimmia .- — Not tbe IlMhi. 

flflt m ati Bitfd fu^be a tofi . it ohty Wofts out to 
m. 8 V MnS t Mira I&. * 

itfr.^ffilliAoH 8 .- 7 ;®i«rt»ra^on ckaives, pf 6 iimiiiaty et^nsos, interest on 
loe^, 4fiege Mye (b tnio into scoonfrt. 

quite a^it I'Aing it on^ tl^at, basis how wouUl that 

tioSmi^ vim the capiuilisaCioh of othef cement tninpenfes in other 
oou^tesf ^ . , 

Mh. tfii»niaHtti^MfhhMWnhitrt)h that I base with tegard tb him Issoblttt- 
^ Ptfl-tIi(HQ C^ltKat l«a«iifftetrif»s' itsBWMfltlmiv-they itre proptintort tst 
^HottS cbithbrHt iUghtltat — 1 flild in the last tepoit that, trfter 

a^Hlihg Wt ^bfeticttiod, ihhir capital cost per fcofi bf oiitput bbbnes to sbinc-' 
tmi^ like fl3. 4iS. 

ivesf^rnt. — Of course you cannot compare the figures direiftiy bocausp 
there may bo all sorts of (piaUftcations and motlifications. If ono could 
make thOse Allowances, one Would get the lacasiirc of the disadvantage in 
which the producer in India is in rcspoct of initial costP 

Mr. ihhnioiin — Vfes. 

Mr. Gmii-ah . — That is ta say, the capitalization is on the valuation of 
the present assets** 

Mr. Zfilimoita. — Yes. 


Mr. Ginwala . — You cannot make a direct comparison P 
Mr. JiiltmoTta — One of the cement espcris connected with the A P C,M, 
Association last vear told me that, cicii fast lonr or tw’o yenrh ago, cement 
works could n<ft be put up in Ehgfand at a capital cost of less than ili a 
ton. 


Mr. GuMalo — That would be about it. 

Mr. Btlimoiia — 1 think all the newer companies ju«l show that value 
appFosimalely, 

^Waidrnf — Can you let us have a copv of cdiir balance sheet** * 

Mr. Biiimond. — Yes, sir t think we hare already sent you copies of same. 
Fiesident . — You have uiveitccl about 26 laklis in the OwaliOr works? 


5fr. BiltOtorfti. — Yes. 

President. — In answer to ((iiestion 86 yo« lirfvh shown tfio aid issue and 
tfOW Mttg ttf ordiHary shart. I tUkb it they ate identical ? 

i^f. PiRhibWa, — TWi Tllb hoW shanh wovb oniltM to dividend aftet « 
certain date, that is, about 2i ythtfft after tllc.V wtsle issued 

Mr. Gfhibnfh. — Biit hoW they have et]iial riglits to rank for dividend P 
Mr. Otlimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you i^ean to say that this Indian Conient Company 
is a shareholder ih the Gwalior Ctomeht Cdmp'any or is it only a Creditor? 

Mr. B*hrQAi-M . — Thg loan is a separate It is a shareJiolder in 

the Gwalior Gemenl Company to the extent of n> 16 lakhs out of ^ jtaklis and 
then for further finance it had lent about 13 lakhs At the time of the last 
balance slifeOl, arid iiOV the loan is reduced to Rs. llj lakhs. 

Preiident. — ^That corresponds to the premium on the sh&res you issrfedP 
Mr. Bdlihoria.— YOS. 

President . — Vou have made a smaller investment in the SbahabAd 
company? 

Mr. Bilimona. — Rs. 11,40,000. 

^rettdent . — And the other is Rs. 16 lakhs P 


Mr. BUimorta. — ^Yes. 


“ Not printed. 



St. (rinivdtci . — ttult puiates fhe fs tliat you faftyfe dividend 

to the Indian Cement Company and therefore yon must have iutdiidcd 
its 15 lakhs in that. You have given a dividend dn th£ wh^ capital, 
Ifdrt df trhicb hi iweststt in two iSnotRnles, Wnc bf vrhlch- at tAiat tinfe was 
tiot earning any dBrideifd,- «nd yet y«rf Have given ihefft ditideha. 

Mr. Bilimoria.-^Nat to tKbW Hot to thh tharShdlders ttf thfe IhdiaB 
Cement Company out of the profits trf the Pnrhahdar worics. 

Preidtfewf.— Then there is anbthhr itefh. This lo'an th the Owdlllfr 
Cement Company is mainly financed by yon yourselves hhrrovringP 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yob. 

Mr. Gintcala. — I would ratheV like to bh quite clear about that. Ytm 
have got Rs. 15 lakhs and Rs. 11,40,000? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinvmlri. — This money is entitled to a dividend first of all fh the 
Indian Cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — But this money is not .separate money. This money that 
is invested in these two caru-crns i< part of the money obtained from the 
issue of new shares bj' the Indian Cement Company. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That capital will earn in the Gwalior and the Shahabad 
Cbmpithy. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Tes. 

Mr. Ginwnbj. — In addition to that it will lie entitled to a dividend in 
the Indian Cement Co.? 

rretident. — But conversely the oh! capital m the Indian Cement Company 
will be entitled to its share in the profits of the Gwalior and Shahabad 
Companies. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Supposing these companies are in an earning coniiition. 
Whatevef dividends are dcblared by ihesh coiophnics go first of all to the 
IfiSiari Cement Cdlnpaity in propbfticfti tt> its holdings. These go to add to 
the profits made by the Indian Cement Company, and then there is the total 
amount which fii distributed by the lodiafa Cement Coinparty. Snch a posi- 
tion has never actually arisen. 

Mr. Ginmala. — In tryiiig to calculate what ydh outfit fe’ earn we fhust 
take the three companies logethet. 

Mr. BtHvtoria ; — Yes.- 

Presidrni . — I think you lijfto fcalfchlaftid the fhdhrifactofSvs’ prbflt ofi the 
block acebttttt.' NornJitlly your share and dhbttithte capital wodld irppfbxi- 
mately equal ytmr block account. 

Mr. Ginteala. — I wonW rather be fficlftied to take Hie wKtde 

together. 

This sum of nearly Rs. 10,50,000 that your Company splsht betw^lS 
1917 and 1923 rentwa praeticalfy the whole of jfJflir machinery, does it not? 

Mr. Bilimoria.— liiccept just a small portion which we call cliuief miR, 
which alsd ive can adapt to increase the biitput 

Mr. Gyivxida. — ^.What was your block value in 1917? 

' Mr. BUitnoria. — It would be to-dejl’s block value lets the money effent 
subsequently. 

Pretident. — Plus certain eiiglpee which you have actually Written o8 P 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Yes. 

'Mr. Ginioa^a . — ^In 1917 your output was the sgme as your present output? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes, but that is a compulsory redOb^h. itakt yoav wO 
could ha^ produced 25,000 tons with .tlR Vertical hilu. We proddeed 
Ihss because w5 could ndt sell dll the output. 

Mr. Qinwata . — '^iih regard to the netv stihies : you raised thein in 
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, Mr. fiilimoria. — ^New shdree were ftctnally issued in October or November 
i91fc 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^How many?, 

Mr. 2}i/f»iona."T-7,600 ehAros of Rs. 250 each at a premium of Re. 160 
each, that is to say, the capital of the Company was doubled. . 

Mr. GitimHa . — What was the face value of the Capital P 

Mr. liilimeria. — The capital before the issue of now tharcs was Rs. 19 
lakhs. That WM doubled to Rs. 38 lakhs plus a premium of Rs. 11,40,000. 

Mr. Oinwola . — Yon have got that premium because of the high dividends P 

Mr. miimoria . — Not because of the high dividends, but because of tho 
excited state. of the share market at the time 

Preiident . — Everybody was rather inclined to plunge at that time. 

Mr. BUitnoria . — Even the wisest of men. 

Mr. Ointeala . — When did they begin to rank for dividend? 

Mt. Bilimona . — From the 1st of July 1922. 

Mr. Ginwoln. — Really speaking, the value of the premium was much 
greater, for that reason. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

President. — In the table you have given in an.ower to Question 86, you 
have shown certain sums as ranking for dividend for 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
but as the new capital did not rank for dividend until the 1st of July 1022, 
surely the capital for dividend must remain at Rs. 19 lakhs up to that 
period ? 

Afr. BiUmfirm. — Yes, up to tho 30th June 1922? 

Preiident. — In your answer you have shown different amounts. 

Mr. Bilimonn. — I noticed that later 

President. — Wo tried to frame tins question .so as to avoid confission. 
We have not quite succeeded in our effort. It should be lU. 19 lakhs for 
each of these years. 

.Mr. Jiilimoria — Those figures in the second column in 8C (o) represent 
tho paid-iip capital of old as well as new shares. 

President. — We asked the amount of the paul-iip share r-spital rdnAinq 
for dividend, especially to guard against that. 

Mr. BUitnoria. — I only noticed the mistak" while I was travelling in 
the train to Simla. I beg to be excused for it 

President . — Has that affected the percentage on the next page? 

Mr, Bilimoria. — Not at all. The percentage is all right. Only one 
dividend is paid on new shares after the participation. 

President. — So long as it has not got into the percentage figures, I think 
that it is all right. 

Mr. Ginwala . — On page 20, in your answer to question 90, voii say 
" If oil fuel becomes available, etc., etc.” When do you expect that? 

Mr. Bilimoria, — During the time of coal scarcity, particularly during 
the time of scarcity of wagons and high prices of coal, we were seriously 
thinking of using oil fuel. 

Mr. Ginwala, — That was for power? * 

Mr. Bilimoria , — For both purposes. Oil can he used in the kiln as well. 

President . — Can you tell me when that w^s? 

Mr, Bilimoria . — About 1918-19. 

President, — At about the same time when the railways were thinking 
of using oil fuel for engines. 

Mr. Bilinioria . — We found that the cost of oil delivered at the works 
would bo about the same, but work with oil fuel is so much cleaner and 
better in ©very way. It required a capital expenditure of about three lakhs 
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for the erection of storage tanks, etc., and perhaps ire night sonetinoa he 
landed in difficulties on account of non-ghipnent and so we had to postpeo# 
the nieasare. 

Fretident. — One understands that. 

Mr. llilimoria . — Porbandar is an outlying port at which steamera from. 
Persia with oil can touch. 

Mr. Ginu-ala , — When you earned good dividends you did not carry any- 
thing to the reserve fund? 

Mr. liilimoTia . — We have never earned good dividends. 

Mr. Oinwala . — You have. 

Mr. TSilinioria . — Only one year we earned 14 per cent, dividend. 

Mr. (linwaUi . — You earned 15 per cent, in 1921. 

Mr. JiiUnioria. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala . — But you did not carry more than a lakh of rupees to the 
reserve. 

Mr. Hihmoria . — Wo never had the chance to do that. 

Frenidrnt — 1 admit that you have not had as much as some other 
companies. 

Mr. Oinnala. — Don’t you attach some^mportance to laying something 
by for the future? 

Mr. lUUmoi III . — If you take the l.> per cent, you will find that there is 
hardly any scope for taking anything out of that. 15 per cent, on Rs. 19 
lakhs would lie Rs. 2,8.5,(KX). 

Pii'SKlrnt . — By cutting your dividend, 5 ’ou could have saved soiae three 
or four hikhs. 

Mr. llilimorut . — Xot three or four lakhs. The 15 per cent, is only for 
one your. 

President. — You were able to declare dividends for three years? 

.1/r. llthmonn . — 1 can tell you this. 5 8 is the average, and multiplied 
by 19, it comes to about R.s. 11 lakhs. 

Mr. Oinwala . — That is including the new shares? 

Mr. liiUmaria . — There was only one dividend on new shares, that was 
about Rs. 40, (KX). 

Mr. Oinwala. — For how many years are you calculating? 

Mr. Jidimoiia . — The average rate for the whole period was 5'8 per cent. 
So 19 lakhs X 5-8 would be about a lakh or a little over, then multiply 
it by 10 years. 

Mr. Oinwala . — You took Rs. 11 lakhs as the premium and you have built 
up your reserve in that way. 

Mr. ISUimoria . — It was intended to be built up as a reserve and invested 
08 a very good investment in the Shahabad Cement Company. 

Mr. Kale . — What is the idea underlying the Indian Cement Company 
going in for investments in these two other companies? 

Mr. Bilimoria . — The original idea was to extend the capacity of the worka 
at rorbiimlar itself, to bring it up to the latest model by putting in the 
wet process and so on. We want^ to double its capacity which was then 
about 2t),(XK) tons. It was intended to raise it to 40,tX)0 with the wet 
process. Wo thought that wo «ouid do that with about Rs. 15 lakhs and 
Kubsetjuontly we found that the prices of machinery were so very high that 
Ihe cxtcii'uon could not be carried out at the above figure. We also con- 
sidered the question whether it would not tie bettor to spend that big amount 
at another pluee in erecting a factory, so that ottr centres of distribution 
might bo increased. That was why we decided to put up a branch worka 
of the Porbandar Company in Gwalior, and the money that was intended 
to 1 k) siMMit at Porbandar was invested iu the share capital of the Gwalior 
Company which would not have been registered as a separate compands 



bift for certain phjections rafsed by the pwahor State. Otlier^ise, it would 
have been simply an extension qt the Porbundar Works, and would have 
been owned by the Porbundar Works, 

Mr. Kale . — The Gwalior and Shahab^d IrVofks may be takop ns off- 
shoots, and also as supplementing your supplio.', in the markets in different 
parts aP ttie oountryF 

Mr. Bilifnoria. — ^Yes. 

Mr. JfSle. — That 'is to say, you wanted 1.’ put ypur eggs in different 
baskets so that if there was some loss at one place, it iniglit be compensated 
by same slight gain at another place? 

Mr. Bilimoria .- — Suppose wo had doubled the capacity of the Porbandar 
^orks, fliten the position would have bocn worse tp-day. 

Mr. Kale.—lt ia from, the point of view which 1 have suggested that you 
have done it? 

Mp. ^iljfpprja.—^yps. 

President . — In Form No. 11 given in answer to Question 91, you have 
an item “ Saving by tluf pse oj" gypsum.” What exactly does that >p<^sn? 

]}jlimffria. — ^]r 3 ’psup) ypsts Bs. a ton dolirerod at the works. If 
you add 5 tons of gj’psum to 100 tons of cement, it means that J’op get lOo 
top§ cement. Vgre tons of gwp^nm gost only Rs. 100 at Bs. 20 a ton. 
Now its value in the changed forfn is about Rs. 40 a ton. 

Ifr. — Is it jiiuely a mechanical mixture? 

Mr- Jiilirtiffria.—ll is yefy fipe mift^yp Jhip ja pta^c by 

machinery. 

j^r. Thcfo are np ciiopii.cal cha/jges? 

Mr. IHUmmia. — No. 

Mr. (liniraht . — Your 100 tons of cement with the addition of 5 lon.s of 
gypsum would conic to lOo tons of ccincnt? 

Mr. Jliliniorid. — Yc.s. Five tons of cemeiit would cost Rs. 8(X). whereas 
five tons pf gypspip vogjd post only U«. RK). That is the saying hy gypsum 
Another way of doing it is to show it ip tjie cost of production ns raw 
material. 

Ppe^ident . — Is it not inclui;^d in the figures under raw materials? 

Mr. llilimoria. — Yes, it is included in Fori”. I. 

President . — ^Then in your ao.sw.ef ip .question 93, you have given us an 
esiiipaie sbowipg to what extept yoq jtliink .vou would be able to bring 
(Iqpp ^be jyprks cost, giy.en fifvoijrable conditions. 

Mr. liilimoria . — Given full output and present-day cumlilions. 

Bresident . — The most important tiling is that you can bring down the cost 
of power and fuel from Rs. 20-8j() to Rs. l.b'75 a tqn. IJow is that to bo 

Mr. BUimoiip . — Jhat has already been acctwnplishied. 

President. — Is your coal rpnpitig Iq waste on a smaller output? 

Mr. Bilimriria . — ^The former coal was very much dearer. 

Prpsideni . — Wliaji saving has oocurred since 1919? 

Mr. BUj-tnitria . — As 1' pointed out in the previous parn.graph. wo h.ave 
re.cently ^^n it piixtiire of |llengal Coal and the Central Provinces 

jPenc^ Valley cc^l. 

birre us ,fh^ut I'bef'- You did pijt say that that was 

' Ilf; p^moria. — Yes, that is the exphuiatiqn. 

'Pre.pdrht . — Bo you mean to say that until 1933 you were u.sing uothins 

Wfor© uAing Ben^^al coal for boilom. AIthniip:li 
.wnoJ,e it wa^ dearer bccaufle boilers would have to 
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h0 cleo^ncM] oftonor and the quantity used waR cotibidcrahly )!)ore, but hince 
iilu^n it sq^peava t)je quality ui that eoei has iiuprovud, ' an thtiy havb gone 
(le«|)er. ()ur oxperimonts lioth at Porbundar and Ciwalior hasp i^w Jed us 
to Ihe decMfjp of qaing fntlf ^d ffutlf in lioUjWa and liiljvs. 

President. — Then you also show reduction in the coat of packing. Hmr 
fs that to nume about? 

Mr. Bilittioria. — Tu the first place we hqd been using verj fine twill bags 
<‘ORtlng about Rs. 6 to 7 per hundred more than the bags used by other 
lloinpanieS. We got samples of these coarser bags and msido experiments 
by packing cement in thtun and transporting. Our previous bags were bettei' 
ill uppoaraiice. That was one factor, am} another factor was tliat we could 
upw nntltu a better contract if>c jute bags than we }iad entered into pisiviously. 
The price of the bags to-day is abquX 33 per iuuujireil. 

Pregident.-r^n your answer tp queation ‘^3, ybu are pretty .confident that 
you can get down to these figures, providied you get your ftfU outjnit. 

Mr. hilimoria — ^lifot only that. We have worked fur laie full month, that 
is the month of May, and wo havo got the utual enste for iiuit tnontb and 
they are not above these figures. 

.Mf. Giniimla. — <!an you let u.s liave those figures? 

Hr. ffihnuji uj.— Vcs. The figure for the nuiiitli of May* tomes to 
Us. Sfi'S but it includes overhead ehqrg^ wUieii we always take fur oUr uam 
pnrpnse.s. No.w ded-iicting overbead cbarjnis, it comes to fls, 33-0. Jt is better 
tliai) these. 

Mr. (iinwaUi . — There is a confusion of items. lio your overjiead etiarges 
include depreciation? 

.Mr. llilimoria. — No. 

Prcmdcnt. — What «e coll overhead eimrgos ait r>n|j (a) depreciation, (ft) 
interest on working capital, and (c^ bead office expenaps axjd agent's cotnfi^is- 
SKiii. VVe havo to stick lo some one system; otherwise vye cOnnot {■or|_iparo 
the tigiii'cs of the dilferont Ckimpaiiies. 

Mr. Piliviariii — Do yop mcipi tl'Q} deprpciatitm sfiould bp ippjudcd in tl^o 
ovorhoiid charges? 

Mr. (finwala . — Yes. We call oveiliead oliarges gll charges pjiove tljp yvorjts 
cosi e.vcept the manofui-turers' profit. (Jive to, tjie jvofk.s cost. 

.Mr. fiiUnwrin . — That j.s ffs. 33-3 im agui])at tjfjs |ls. Ijliu — {.Jjat is for one 
mcutli's full ruppiug. 

Mr. liiniriiht . — ('niiqiared to tlie Gwalior costs ami ilie Central Pioviiices 
Piirilaiid C'eiueiit C:oni(iaiiy’s costs orhich they have ajiuwed us tn publish, 
your costs arc vor.v high. 

Mr. lUUmnna . — Could you give mo an indication of the difference? 

Mr. Gtiiu'dlu.-— They arc well off in tfiy njuttcr of cua). Their cO-st upder 
“ power iiiid luel comes only to 11-. 10. 

Mr. liiliiiiiTiit. — 11s 10 per (on of cement? in Gwalior, \vc arc very much 
less thou that. 

Ml. diniriihc . — Even coiupnns} to f)"aijr>r, their ytk-Ls arc mmb lower. 

Mr. JhlifiKiria. — Dccuus.e tjicir output iij 2J tiipes Jhat of Gwalipr and 
over tliroo limes Hint of roibuiidor. ITiey are producing KHl.tjQO tons p<;r 
nnnuin. 

I’rmident . — They actually produced only 25,000 tons, whicli was f| m<Wltba’ 
proiluction. 

Ur. Uilii»iwa. — Jt is over 3,0QP tops a iponth. on the 

.hiwis of 3,000 tops. That probably espioins th.o rou.soii.s jyhy our costa slioulfl 
be tiigUer. 


” §ce uL>u Sjatgpftgit 11. 
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^ ' Mf. Gm^po^a.— In tuaking our oalculations, we need not take the ' most 

efficient plant, but. we huTe to take an average, reasonabljr equipped und 
operated plant. 

Pre»ident.~U we eompare your future estimate, about which we are 
asking you just now, with the ooeta of the Central Provinces Company, and 
if we make allowances for the increased cost of fuel tliat you have to pay 
which would be nearly six rupees a ton — and then there is one other item, 
viz,, that they have not incurred anj expenditure on rofiairs to maciiinory — 
if you add all this to your estimates, it comes to Rs. 38t, so that there is not 
much differenoe in tho total. 

Mr. Gintvala. — I was comparing with 1023 coats. 

Mr. Dilinioria. — I don't think that tho Central Provinces Portland Cement 
Company produced any largo quantity in 1923. 

Mr. GinivaJa. — They started on the first of Novembor 1923. What is 
your overage cost for the lost six months? 

Mr. OiltmoTia . — It will hn verv heavy becaiiBc our factory bad to be cloaod 
for three months for want of space. 

Mr. Gimvala. — You hud so much stock of cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The position to-day is this. W’e worked from 1st May 
as I mentioned, and we have closed down on the 26th June after one luontli 
and 26 days’ work because there is no space and the sales particulurly during 
the monsoon are very slack and also shipments arc not practicable. As soon 
ns the cement warehouse, which has a capacity of 3,0(X) tons, pets empty, we 
will again manufacture. N<iw we ran only manufacture by fits and starts. 
The cost of manufacture for the period of such fits and starts would not 
be at all a correct guide, but we have got these costs for the months that 
we have been working, 

Mr. Otnwaia. — With regard to your future cost, is this th<‘ utmost to 
which you can reduce it? 

Mr. Bilimoria- — Yes, so long as tho costs of coal and bogs remain ns at 
present. You cannot reduce the consuiiiption of loui. .\s regards general 
services, supervision and local office chsrgus, as u matter of fact wo have dis- 
missed a portion of our staff because wo cannot cur.'y on coutinunusly and 
W'e did not engage any more staff during the two montiis that wo run in 
May and June. We tliluk that no fuither reduction is possible there. 

Mr. GtnwaJa. — I suppose that there is no rneuns of transporting cement 
except in bugs or barrels. You cannot send it in bulk withuiit paLking, like 
salt? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That point was considered some time ago by a company 
or a railway wlio wanted very largo quantities of cement, but they found 
that tran-sportation in bulk bv steamer was impossible, and oven if you sent 
it by railway wagons it was liable to be exposed to many risks, and perhajis 
might result in tlioir having to pay a higher price than they would have to pay 
with the packing. 

Mr. Qinwala. — ^Is that due to weather conditions? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The transhipment is a big difficulty. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you had no transhipment? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — If wc wont to go beyond Kathiawar, there is compnlsor.y 
transhipment. 

Mf. Ginwala. — Take the broad gauge or tiio metro gauge where you have 
no transhipment. 

Mr. Symons. — I should say that it is practically impossible. In the 
first place you should have special tank wagons made. Cement is like water. 
If there are any holes, it w'ould simply flow away like water. Apart from 
that, if tiiere w'as the slightest question of dampness, the cement would 
be spoilt and if you bad heavy winds, it would simply sweep the thing 
away, you reach the journey’s end it * 
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7hon it could not be done in a loose form. Bags would have to be added 
at the other end. Otherwise, the wastage would be considerable. 

Mr. Oinwcla. — have seen salt, for instance, taken in bulk. 

Mr. Symong. — I have never heard of cement being taken in that way. 

Pregident. — Coming to the overhead, on this question of depreciation you 
have given the opinion that, owing to heavy wear and tear and to the fact 
that cement factories have to run continually for all the 24 hours, you con- 
sider that the rate of depreciation should not be less than 10 per cent, for 
machinery. 7^ per cent, is in itself a concession rate, is it not? 

Mr. DiUmoria. — It was formerly 6 per cent, only, and we had to appeal 
to the Oovemment and the Income-tax authorities to raise the figure to 10 
per cent., and they have just compromised by raising it to 7i per cent. 

President. — Do you consider, for instance, Iftat the wear tend tear on 
cement-making machines is greater than in the ease of the stecl-makiug 
machinery. I mention steel-making machinery because it is the thing we 
happen to know most about. 

Mr. Symons. — I have no experience of steel-making machinery, but I 
think they have a few machines of a very heavy type, whereas in the cement 
works you have got a largo number of machines more or les.s small. There- 
fore I think tliero would be greater wear and tear on tjiese than on the 
steel machines. 

Pregident. — However it is not a matter of importance. In answer to 
question 108 you have told u.s how the agent's commission is calculated, 
"tou do not deduct, I understand, interest on debentures or any reserve 
allotment before striking the profits on which the agent's commission is 
calculated. 

Mr. liiltmoria. — That is generally the practice in Bombay with all com- 
panics. W’o are following the ordinary practice. 

President. — The question always arises how far it is reasonable for Govern- 
ment or the Legislature to take that into account when fixing tho rate of 
protection. 

Mr. Ginwola . — You take 10 per cent, of ivhat would be the depreciation 
fund? Suppose tho depreciation fund is Rs. 1,60,000. Can you show a pro- 
fit without deducting tho depreciatiw of Rs. 1,50,000 in which, according 
to this, the agents are entitled to a^are? 

President. — Is that a fair way of doing it? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That is considered fair by all firms in Bombay. 

X. Manupactubkb’b Pbopit. 

Pregident. — You say in answer to question 112 that a retuiTi of les.s than 
12 per cent, on ordinary shares would not attract investors. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — It is so. 

Pregident. — But there is n "ood deal of difiereiice between the prospect of 
a dividend and a dividend actually paid. 

Mr. Bilimurtu. — An old couipimy, for instance, is paying to-day a dividend 
of 12 per cent. I think the market priee would be based on something like 
9 per cent. That is in the case of mill shares, but in the case of a new 
concern which you wish to start and where you want to invito capita), it 
should bo attractive. 

President. — It is rather on the basis of the old concern that we wMit 
to go, and on that basis the companies would presumably receive the assis- 
tance they require to enable them to pay that dividend. 

Mr. Gintvala. — See the answer to question 108. I do not see why tha 
agent's commission is calculated like that : you have a certain min'-mnio 
Be. 45,000 hero. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That is not commission. 

Mr. Ginicala . — That is office expenses ; you have got a lump sum? 

L 
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Mr. Bilimotia. — That is not got by the agwits. The ^gent's monthly 
remuneration or what is known as office allowance in the case of the Indian 
Oament Co. is only Rs. 600 a month. That is what is known as agent'.s 
remuneration for conducting the business of tlie Company and tiiere are the 
office expenseis, mainteivanoe of staff, etc. 

Mt. Oinwala. — Do you get a lump sum for that? 

Mr. Dilimoria. — No. TheSe ate actuals, ffhey are spent on behalf of the 
Company. 

Mr. Oin wata .-^I h there any nituimum guarantee? 

Mr. BiUmoria. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala . — So that at present tliere is no question of getting anything? 

Mr. Biltmoria.— No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing wo were reconainendiug protection and wo wanted 
to find out what the Company ought to get by way of a selling price, wo 
cannot include 10 per cent. ilei>reciat»on, and we cannot include 10 per cent, 
pn debenture interest as part of the agent's commission. 

Mr. BiUmoria. — I quite uiuleratond your objection to tbat. 

Mr. Ginwaln. — There are these various other things that you mention 
here — sinking fund, etc. 

Mr. Bi'limon'a.^^-Sinking fund is not anything distinct from depreciation 
in thj.s case. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So that you agree that, ordinarily speaking, these should 
not be taken into account when calculating the agent’s commission. 

Mr. BiUmoria. — As stated by me this is the general practice in Bombay. 
But I believe, if ii sugmsfion is put forward before the agonlis in the light 
of the present position uf tlu> industry, they would be sure to give rcasonablo 
consiileration to it. 

Mr. Oivwnla. — lu calculating yum manufacturer’s jirotit you have token all 
along 12 per cent, t 

Mr. BiUmoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginvahi. — In the ea-e of a protected industry lb per cent, would 
be considered a tcasonahio return, would it not? 

Ml. Jillinon m. — Ye.s, because protection itself implies that the indu.stry 
It not in a norma! state, and I think shareholders would be satisfied with 
that percentage. 


XI. Claim for Pbotkction. 

President. — On this question of natural advantages I really want to draw 
yonr attention to the fact that the industry in India has certoin natural 
advantages — wo admit — in the matter of raw materials and so on, but also 
got certain natural disudvantat'cs, the distniue of the coal from tho raw uiatcrials 
and the distanees of the factories from tho most important markets. Tho 
second might change in course of time, but tlio first, though it might bo 
minimized, cannot be removed. 

Mr. BiUmoria. — ^Are you referring to my own company? 

President. — It applies to all, but to a greater extent to you as the distance 
of the coalfields from your works is very great. 

Mr. BiUmoria. — ^I think this disadvantage might bo considered as balanced 
by the facility to make shipment l>y sea to certain places, and that was tho 
consideration which led us to establish the factory at Porbundar. 

President. — Your expectations have not been altogether fulfilled? 

Mr. BiUmoria. — Tinfortunately not. 

President. — Of course it is an old criticism against India that the business 
is too much concentrated at the principal ports and that it is not sufficiently 
spread over the other areas. Hero W'o eomo to tho crux of the wdiolo thing. 
At page you -u, " We < un uLso confidently say that if tlii-- iiiilustrv ir 
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not allowed to succumb to ^present abnormal worl4 conditions but is enabled 
to survive, it will certainly be in a positioh ten nr fifteen years hence t(v 
face world oompetiticai. ” It is not clear to mo on the cost of productit^ 
figures you have submitted that tbis is really the case. Taking your futum 
estimate of your works costs, which amount to Rs. 37'.'), I worked out tb’o 
incidence of the overhead chargee on the full outturn on certain as.sumutions^ 
and they won’t exactly agree with the figures that you have given ns. f think 
the total of the overhead charges cornea to a little lower than yotrs. It 
works out to about Bs. a ton over the works cost. Tho aasumption theft 
is that if you should get Rs. 55 at the works with yonr works cost of’Rs. 37'5, 
you are just about in a normal condition. You have got to pay freight 
to Bombay, another Rs. 6. That is, you can put your cement on the Bombay 
market at Rs. 61 a ton. Do you think that you will get this price in com- 
petition with imported cement? "•> -k 

Mt. Bilimona. — That assumes that we will be able to proHuce and tBs-' 
pose of the whole output. 

Preaidtnt, — I am nofe talking about the immediate question of protectioDj 
Ih 15 years' time, you say, you will be,,able to do without, protection. It^ irf 
not clear to me how you are going to do it. You see, if there, were qo^^pro- 
tection’ at all at present, foreign cement would be coining in at jrojn Rs. 46 
to Rs. 50 a ton. 8o far as I can see on tho lowest figures you have given us, 
nothing ICs.s than Bs. 60 will do for you in Bombay. 

Mr. Bilimona. — Your figures take luunufaclurer’.s profit also. 

President. — This is tho difficulty in my mind that I want to bring to 
your attention. On tho basis of Rs. 37'5 ealimate of works costs you want 
'about Re. 00 a ton in the Bombay market to give you a fair rqturn on 
capital. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

President. — If there was no protection, cement would bo coming in not 
higher than Rs. 50. On that basis you have got to take Rs. 10 off some- 
how, and tliat means you have gut to bnug your works costa to Es. 27. 
If you are going to be able to dispense i*ith protection, you will have to be 
able to sell at Bombay at Rs. 50 a top. 

Mr. Bilimona You are only considering tho Bombay market. 

President. — Yes, because it is your most important market and must be 
in the nature of tho case. I quite admit that lower prices in Bombay will 
bo counterbalanced to some extent by the slightly higher pncoe in other 
markets. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — May I know how you liuvu worked out the figures? 

President . — I have taken interest ou working capital at Re. 1-8 a ton. 
Depreciation . ■ . . Rs. 5 

ITead office expenses and agent’s commission Es. 3 
Manufacturer’s profit ..... Rs. 8 

These four items together come to Bs. 17-8. If you add thi.s to Rs. 37-8, 
you get Rs. 55. If again voii odd Rs. 6 for freight to Bombay you get 
Rs. 61. 

Mr. Ginirala . — You must odd something more for landing charge.^, etc., — 
it will come to Rs. 3 or 4. 

President. — That makes it worse. Tire point I am repeating is this. 
Before you can dispense with protection you have got to bring down your 
works costs far below Rs. 37-8. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — You have taken the agent’s commission at Rs. .3: that 
moans Rs. 90,000 and tliat- assumes a profit of Rs. 9 lakhs. 

President. — Taking agent’s coiiimission« bead office expeniiee, etc., they 
come to Rs. 4f lakhs roughly. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — 10 per cent, of that will come to Ba. 45,000; that wiU' 
come to Bs. a ton. 
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President. — On the other hand, ae Mr. Ginwala pointed out, I have not 
taken into account the landing chargee on jour cement to Bombay. Taking 
60 as a round figure, you have got to go down from Be. 60 to Ba. 60 
before you can dispense with protection. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — You have taken manufacturer’s profit at 10 per cent. It 
is not necessary that we should realise the price of Re. 60 in Bombay in order 
to live, because the position to-day is so critical that the shareholders would 
rather prefer to see the Company*^s existence continued than to let it die. 

President. — I am looking 15 years ahead. You will have to offer a rea- 
sonable prospect tl:^t, if eventually protection is d'6p®i8®d with, you will 
ae abl#i to go on. 

Mr, 'G'lwfcafu.i— <rhc point is this. You have got your best markets at 
the porta. The lai^eat quantity of cement is used in ports. There is a 
considerable aiuoiiut of cement now used by the porta which is imported. 
One of the things that cement companies want is to capture that market. 
Now let us asauino that you have captured tluit market if protected by a 
tariff wall. When you have dona that the question arises whether you 
will be in a jjo&ition to rlo without protection. There is no answer to this 
queetTOn in iour statement. There are two or three possible answers. 
One is that the price of imported cement may go up, but you have yourself 
admitted that think it will come down. 

.Mr. Bilimoria. — That is so long as the preeeut dcpres.sion continues ; I 
do not mean that it would continue for 15 years. The price of imported 
cement wn\ild go up. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is one possible solution. We are looking it from a 
broad point of view', hut. judging by present-day tendencies, there is not much 
likelihood of the foreign price going up. If it goes up, well and good. It is 
one possible solution. The other solution is that you may be able to realise 
a much higher price in the interior of the country; ^ut there, you say, vou 
have got a very small market. 

President. — .'^Iso this particular factory is not well situated for the internal 
market. 

Mr. Biliinorid.—'So, except for Kathiawar, Gujarat and a part of Uaj- 
piitama. 

Ginwala. — The third thing is to cut down your cast, hut you have 
given your future estimate which is also fairly high. 

Pre.'iident. — 1 do. not see where any real big saving is to come from in 
order to cut it down from Hs, 37 i> to Rs, 27'5. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — What I understand from you is thaf, if protection is once 
given, it will be necessary to continue indefinitely. 

President. — That is not what the Fiscal Commission has said at all. 

Mr, Bilimoria. — That is your fear I understand and you assiiined a period 
of say 10 to 15 years. 

President. — 1 am only taking Some future period. 

Mr. BiUiniiriii . — That n--sunie3 that the. conHuin)>ti<in of tlip (country at 
the end of the period will still be so low as not to nwrlake the pnaluciiun 
and that there is no chance also for the prices to go up to the proper level. 

President. — The point is, what is the proper level of price? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The proper level ia when the industry makes a reason- 
able profit. 

President. — That is not in the least what the Fiscal Camrniasian meant 
,'Whst they said in this connection was that you should be able to hold your 
own against any country in the world so that you cannot be undersold. 

Mr. Bilimoria.— My argument is that in about 10 years’ time oonsumption 
in the country will be so much more than it is at present. 

President. — That won't help you because this estimate is based on your 
t ill outturn. 
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Mr. J}tiimDria.—‘So muph more than the pre<ipnt Oiat the total produrtion 
of the country will not bo sufficient to meet the clen\aud, and prices will 
then be regulated by a free market. 

Afr. Ginwala. — The theory of protection afisumeH that, domestic produo- 
tion ultimately equals domestic demand. Therefore there is no room for 
any artificial raising of prices owing to the demand being greater than the 
supply. 

Mr. Dilimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case your argument does not hold at all. 

Air. Bilimoria. — To-day a portion of the rpiantitj <'oris\inied bv the country 
is supplied by foreign countries, that is about 2(J per eeul. of the total pro- 
ducing capacity of the country, with the result that tin. r-ountiy is only able 
to put forth 40 per cent, of its total ontpot and is not in a position to put 
forth 60 per cent. 

Preiident. — That is not relevant to the question. 

Air. Bilimoria. — My point is this : if the foreign competition is eliminated 
altogether the present indigenous eonipanics will liave a partiallv expanded 
market whereby they can inereHso their output Ironi 4fj per eeiit. to 00 per 
cent, and thereby there «ill be partial rehet obtained. 

Air. Ginwala. — We are giving _\ou an increase from 40 to 100 per "ent. We 
are assuming that voi uork up to the lull eapaeity ond tlml the foreign 
manofaefurer is out of the country. 

Air. Biliinoria : — I do not think ton assume that. 

Mr. Ginwida. — liehiiul the turitf wall the I' ri'ign manu [iieturer goes out. 
The question is, aticf the loreigii maiiulatturer has gone out, is he to remain 
out for ever? 

Air. Bilimoria. — No. 

Prenident . — The theory of the Fiscal Comniis'^inn \va.s this : they laid down 
— and the condition has heoii aiccpted by the I.egislative .\sscmbly and the 
(iovcrnmeiit of India — that, liefore protedion is granted there should be a 
reasonable probability that eventually the industry concpmed should be able 
to hold its own without protection. In the case ol the and .steel industry 
there was the enormous advantage which India possey«ed in its iron ore. 
What I am trying to get at is this : 1 do not see that tliprp is anv natural 
advantage sufficiently great for the cement mam]fa<’tur£.r to make it reason* 
ably certain that he will eventually be able tr* do without protection. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — \Vhat I conclude from your renuirhs is that even with 
protection some of the companies must go out of exi.stenca. 

President. — That was not in niv mind for a moment; at all. Let us take 
a hypothetical ca.sp. Let us say that at the end of ten years the demand of 
cement in India has grown to OtKt.tKXI tuns and owing to the grant of pro- 
tection this IS entirely supplied bv firms piidiicing iq Jiulia, all of them 
working to their full capacity with their <osts a.s low n.., possible, and there 
is no overproduction. Then S'qqiosmg the question w sy raised whether pro-, 
tective duties should be continued, I do not see. uii the ficyres put before ua 
by you, that there is any reasonable p’u-pei t if the protective duty being 
removed because, as soon as it was removed, the fmeicii ma'n lacturer woBltl 
again come in, because the natural ndvani ig'- nic ns u,, , h him jis 

with you. 

Air. Bilimoria. — But it scents to me consumption „ ,n have ic'treascd. 
You are assuming that it would bo equal to the prodyjction of the country 
and you are assuming a long period. 

President. — Do you want prices fixed on the basi,, jhat you ought ft: 
produce a little less than the country can cnr.sumeP 

Mr. Biliinoria. — You are assuming a very long period and at the same 
time asauniing that the demand will at the end of that period be equsi to 
production. 

President. — I must assume that. 
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^r. Btitinono.— The iime tnu6t odme vheb lihe oonsumptiom will exceed 
pnrauotioa. 

Pretuient.— Why must it come? 

Mr. BiUmoria. — Why ebould it not come? 

PrMuient.'— If you are askini^ for it on the oaaumptioA that you have to put 
a prdhilntiye duty cm imported cement and then the existing companies ace 
to sit quietly and produce less than the country requires And make your own 
prices, you are saying the very thing which would put me dead against ycur 
case. 

Mr. fiiiitnona. — That is not my remotest intention. In the first place 
the duty would be put on by the Legislature and it will be in the hands of the 
Legislature to withdraw it. As soon as it is found that the manufacturers 
were taking undue advantage of the protection — as soon as it found that they 
were trying to raise their prices to the detriment of the general consumer — it 
would be absolutely in their own hands to repeal the duty. 

President.— You have not satisfied us on the figureq that you givMi 

that at any time in the future the industry will be able to dispense with 
protection. I can only put it to you and it is for you to meet it if you 
can. ^ 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^But, sir, my point is this that in the figures assumed by 
you of 60 rupees you are including manufacturer’s profit. 

President. — Clearly no industry can meet foreign c.ompotition unless under 
all normal conditions the manufacturers are making a reasonable profit. 
Periods may come when they have pot to cut their prices but it must, on 
Ore whole, be making a reasonable profit in the circumstances. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — But even if no profits be made, the Company can surely 
omtinue its existence so long as it just pays its way. 

President. — But is that what the Fiscal Commission meant when they 
said that the Company must be able to hold its own against foreign competition? 

I can only tell you that I am anxious to give vou every opportunity of 
removing the doubts and hesitations in my mind, llhet is why I am putting 
this to you. If you can remove it so much the better, but on the figures of 
your Mmpany it is not evident where your saving can come from. la the 
reduction in works cost sufficient at .some future date to arable you to dis- 
poue with protection? I don’t at present see how it is going to happen. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — But my point is, as I have put it again and again, that 
the conaumption in my opinion will increase very much in the next ten yean. 

President. — I quite appreciate your point; you are perfectly entitled to 
urge it. But what I meant to say is that it is rather more important to 
rneet my ppint, if you can, becau.se after all what yon want is to influence us. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Certainly. 

*_ President . — ^When you aay that consumption will increase, naturally it 
trill overtake the demand. 

Mr.' Bilimoria. — It will exceed the demand. 

President,- — Immediately the prices will go up. 

, Mr. Bilimoria. — Yesi, 

President.— Whea prices go up the foreign manufacturers will be able to 
put theirigoods in this country inspite of the duty. How can that protection 
be withdrawn in that case? 

Mr, Bilimoria. — I follow your chain of argument. You say that pro- 
dnetion will go up. But the demand win also go up. The demand will go up 
to Bitch an ei tent that prices will go up, and the moment prioei go up the 
foreig;n vgmny ’actarer will take advontage pi this. Perhaps they will be able 
if) land tj eii goc«.ds and make profits inspite of protection : then how can 
protection be withdrawn, that is your imint. 

President. —11 jjrires go up as a result of the increase in demand, the 
foreign manufacturers will be able to compete with you inspite of protection, 
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as a result protection will have to continue so that the Indian industry 
may survive. The moment you remove the protection the conditions will be 
worse than they are to-day. 

Mr. BUimoria. — May I know if this discussion applies only to the Indian 
tilement Company P 

Breiident. — 1 am arguing the case on the basis of yoiir own cost, Ijecause, 
with the exception of one Company we have not yet got permission to publish 
the costs of other firms. I quite admit that n-hat I have said might be 
subjcet to qualihcatious in the case of other cotupatiics. The costs of the 
Gwalior Comjiany arc a little less than those of the Porbuudar Company* 
but 1 cannot argue the case in detail with you on these lines unless I take 
concrete figures. That is why 1 took the Porbundar Company. I quite 
admit that the Gwalior figures work out better. On the other hand, of 
course, there is much bigger addition to be made on account of freight to 
the principal markets in the case of the Gwalior Company. Other considera- 
tions also arise, there being other companies nearer Calcutta and Bombay, it 
might not be able to compete with them in Calcutta and Bombay and might 
hove to rely entirely on up-country markets. As far as thot is Concerned, 
supposing the market was large enough, the Gwalior Cement Company could 
Carry on with considerably leas protection than the companies at the sea 
coaste. 

Mr. BUimoria. — I would beg to suggest that as*tbe figure of Rs. 60 
arrived at by you includes manufacturers’ profit, 1 don’t think that should 
be included in it becau.se — ■■ 

Prcuident. — Supposing protection weCe once put oU and the result of the 
protective duty was to cut out the manufacturers’ profit altogether, what 
do you think the attitude of the mamufacturer would be when the Legislature 
came to consider the proposals f 

Mr. Ginwola. — Let us just look at it this way. You are talking of the 
increased consumption and .so on. Take your present production and your 
best works cost — Rs, 33 a ton. Your overhead charges come to Rs. IT on 
the present production of 16,000 tons — depreciation Rs. 11-6, working capital 
tie. 1 and agents’ commission Rs. 3. That makes it Rs. IT. The incidence 
nf profit you have given as Rs. 20 per ton at 12 pet cent. 1 am taking 6/6th 
of it, that makes it Rs. 17. l7 and l7 is 34; that includes overhead' 
charges and profit on the ptesent output. Then your works costs come to 
Rs. 38; that makes 67 ; that is to say, cx-works you must get Rs. 67. Now, 
take the Bombay market. It costs you Rs. 6 by way of freight ■, that makes 
it Rs. 73. We won’t add any other charges. Now let us take, the c.i.f. 
price to Bombay. It is Rs. 50, is it not? Let us assume that price remains 
and we acid Rs. 25 duty. It will just pay you^if you get Rs. 75 at Bombay. 
Now, the question arises when you can give up this 25 rupees. We took 
Rs. 38 as your Works cost ; we took Rs- it as your present overhead charges and 
the profits. We will have to halve that, when you reach your full output. 
That gives yoti Rs. 17. Rs. 35 plus Rs. 17, gives you Rs. 62, add Rs. 6 sea 
freight to Bombay: that gives you Rs. 58. The c.i.f. price is Rs. 50; yoil 
still want Rs. 8. You would always want it. 

Mr. BUimoria. — That is on the basis of the present output. 

Afr. Oinwala. — No, that is on the full outjiut. The queetion is w'hetbcr, 
httoe We have givmi protection, the industry would be established in the eoemtry. 
It is not a question of youf fjhsreholders get.ting a dividend — being satisfi^ 
With a little dividend or getting no dividend. The question is whether once pro- 
tection is given, ths industry will be able to do without it at a. Istet date. 
What 1 am trying to point out is that that will not be the result of pro- 
tection on the figures you have given. We have taken Rs. 33 as the works 
boet, depreciation Rs. 11-6. Working capital Re. 1 per ton 

Afr. BUimoria. — We have not got to pay interest on working bapital. 

President. — The point ift this. In working out what the cost of production 
Is I should do it by taking the interest at some rate, 8 or B or 10 per oent. or 
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irbatorer the rate was, ea the block aooount, then calculate what 70a reqtiin 
as working capital and give 70U a suitable rate of interest on that. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I would rather take it the other way, the total share 
capital. 

President, — We have got to provide for firms who come before ua who 
have borrowed their capital. 

Mr. Ginredla. — ^Your working capital is Re. 4,00,000 on the present output 
of 15,000 tons; that will give you Bs. 2 per ton. Agents' commission and other 
charges Be. 8 per ton. That gives you Bs. 16. Then, your profit is, say. 

Be. 16. You have given Re. 20 a ton; 5 /6th of that will give Be. 16. 

16+16 = 32 + 36= 07, plus Be. 6 for freight; that comes to Rs. 73. C.i.f. price 
is Rs. 80 just now. With the 26 rupees duty you want, it comes to Be. 76; 

so you are all right there, you can compete. Now, we have got to consider 

when you can do with Bs. 50 instead of Rs. 76. 

Mr. Silimoria. — These figures will be vitiated by a change when you 
assume that when a duty is levied of a prohibitive nature, so much more 
business goes to the indigenous companies. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am now talking of the present position. You want 
Bb. 23 duty even at the present rate of outpnt. We have got to consider 
the next stage, when yon will be able to do without this additional duty of 
Rs. 23. Let ua take Rs. 35 as your works oost. Then when you get the full 
output we halve the overhead charges; that comes to Rs. 16. That makes 
Rs. 51 plus Rs. 6 freight. We assume the freight rentains the same. C.i.f. 
price is Rs. 50; you still require Rs. 7. So that on these figures we connot 
contemplate any time in the future when you will be able to do without this 
Rs. 7 protection. That offends against one of the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Bilintaria. — For the purposes of this calculation do you take the 
present 15 per cent, duty and the additional duty? 

President. — Rs. 25 includes the present duty of Rs. 9 phu Rs. 16. 

Mr. Ginxoala. — Rs. 9 is not a protective duty at all, it is a revenue duty. 
Government may take it away at any time. Therefore, wb must assume 
that you must get Bs. 7 a ton protective duty always if you were to make 
a reasonable pre^t and the industry was to live. That, I say, offends against 
condition 3 to which reference has been made here. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — My view is that, even without protection, the Company 
prospered during the last few years. Conditions so altered because of the 
filoropean situation and of the over-development of the industry in India. 

President. — If you will think it over when you got the record of the evi- 
dence and have got a better grip of the subject and like to tell us more 
about it, 1 hope you will do so* 

Mr. Ginioala. — What is the demand in the interior away from the portj 
for your cement? 

Mr. Bilimorta.—^f the present output i« taken os 15,000 tons then the 
Bombay market will take about 8,00t) to 9,000 and the rest will go elsewhere — 
Karachi and the interior. 

President. — Can you give the Karachi figure? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^It would not be more than 2,000 tons. 

Afr. Ginvenla . — In the interior you get a much better lead? 

Mr. Bilinwria. — Of course, you take all these figures for comparing with 
the imported price in Bombay you assume that our works price must he 
these figures, but for the interior we can obtain a better price. 

President. — If all your markets were up-country you could do without 
protection ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Perhaps. 

Mr. Gimwala. — Is it not a fact that you are much more favourably situated 
' Rp-oountry than at the ports? 
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Hr, Btlimoria . — ^This calculation does not take into account Uiai advnV* 
tags. 

President. — The other main issue that we have been trying to put is, 
supposing protection were given on the scale you contemplate, would it do 
much good for two or three years? Your reply would be that it enables you 
to increase your output because you will get larger sales. There is, 1 admit, 
an advantage to that extant. But, as far as I can judge at present, for at 
any rate a year or two, protection would not affect the prices at all. The 
price would remain exactly what it is. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That is what I would impress upon the Board. It would not 
immediately raise the price. As a matter of fact the internal competition 
is so keen that no increase in price is possible in the present conditions, but 
there would be one relief, that would be that the Indian works would be able 
to sell a larger quantity than they are doing at present, by about the quan- 
tity which comes from foreign countries. 

President. — I would like to put it to you in this way. Am 1 right in 
assuming that this Rs. 25 per ton dnty is intended to be prohibitive, practi- 
cally ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — At least it is intended to effectually prevent foreign 
cement coming into the country at all. 

President. — One point arises there then ; even then at Burma and Madras 
foreign cement will come. 

You remember what the Fiscal Commission said on a question of that 
kind, that it was not reasonable to arrange the scheme of protective duties 
so that factories situated a long way off should be able to command the 
market in every pari of India. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I don’t think Burma can be regarded as being situated 
away from one of the companies at least. 

President. — So far as your company is concerned it would be a long way 
off. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — So long as other companies can supply the Burma market 
it will mean a reduction of pressure on other markets. 

President . — Take the Sone Valley Company for instance. Do you think, 
in view of the freight that is ch.irged between Calcutta and Rangoon, it is 
reasonable that a scheme of protection should be arranged to enable that 
company or some other company similarly situated to command the Burma 
market? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — My point is that, if the Sone Valley Company can ship 
cement to Burma in place of foreign cement which is now being received in 
Burma, that will mean so much larger market for the other centrally situated 
companies. 

President. — ^I do not doubt that, but is it reasonable? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — It is, so long as there is no larger burden on the consumer. 

President . — Burma is precisely the place where there is going to be a 
considerable burden on the consumer. It is these outlying markets where 
there would be little competition between thff Indian companies, and the 
price would increase to the full extent of the duty at once. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — I don’t think so. 

President . — Who is going to compete? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The Dwarka Cement Company as well as ourselves may 
be able to compete. 

President. — ^What I am putting to yon is : is it reasonable to arrange a 
scheme of protection on the basis that tlie mannfactnrer should necessarily 
be able to command the whole market? It is definitely opposed to what the 
Fiscal Cominifeion said. There is a difficulty there. 

Mr. J^iitmOria. — I can appreciate those difficulties. 
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Pffjjdent.— I'afce Madras for instance. Your own factory at Bhahabad ii 
a parallol. It is tnucfa nearer Madras than most of the other factories are, 

Mr. 6intoal(r.— When do yod proptm^ to manufacture cement at Sbahabad P 

Mr. Diltmorta,— After six months. 

Mr. Oinmda . — Is it subject to your getting protection P 

Mr. ^iiiiaoria'.— It is subject to some financial negotiations being can> 
elndedi.' 

PrefkhnK — ^There are difficulties in my mind still. It is -one of those 
paradoxical eases in which I say “ It won’t do you any good ” and you 
reply It won’t do any harm to the consumer.” 

Mr. HilimerM. — Don’t you think that the consumer is now taking an 

undue advantage P 

Pfciident. — What do you expect the consumer to doP tie is fulfilling the 
law of his nature which is to consume. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Then, there is the proposal which you have made in yout 
answer to Question 110 about additional duties. Have you really considered 
thatP 

Mr. Biltiitoria.'-'We would rather prefer a fired duty of As. fiS a ton tn 
any suck elaborate arrangement. 

Mr. (rtnwala.— Supposing the price comes down to Rs. 30 a ton owdug to 
variations in exchange, or suppose the Japanese Government says “ wo will 
give you a rebate of 50 per cent.” 

Mr. Bilimoria ^ — Then the position will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Gimuala . — You don’t attach any Importance to it? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I would prefer the general suggestion made about tbs 
imposition of a fixed duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You don’t want the duty to be varied except by legislation. 
That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Bilimoria, — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — I want to ask you one question with reference to what 
Mr. Ginwala put to you. It occurred to me that you might not be able to 
compete with foreign cement in the Bombay market without protection, but 
it might be just possible for you to develop your more favourable markets 
as a sort of a counterpoise. Is that a practical proposition P For example, 
you are favourably situated so far as export to adjaoent countries is con- 
cerned. You point out that there is a difficulty of sea freight and yoU 
suggest that something should be done in order to lower the freights. Is it 
your idea that protection should include some measures to be taken by 
Government or to be taken otherwise, so as to facilitate yoUr export of 
cement to adjacent countries P Then again, in the case of the nearer markets^ 
which you have shown in one of your answers to be Surat and Ahmedabad, 
for instance, where you are comparatively favourably situated, is it possible 
that those markets would develop in the course of the next 10 or 16 years 
so that you would be able to dispose of a larger portion of yoUr production 
in those markets P And that will be a sort of set off against the disadvantage 
which you are confronted with in relation to Bombay P That appears to mo 
to be the only way of escape from the difficult position which lies in front of 
you. 

Mr. Bilimoria . — 1 think that cement is an article of such diversified uses 
that, when proper propaganda is carried out for its use in substitution of 
othM* articles, then in the next 10 or 15 years to come, the consumption iit 
the country itself, which we expect to grow in the natural course of things, 
should grow more on account or these various other uses. 

Mr. Kale. — I want your opinion with regard to the favourable markets, 

Mr. Bilimoria . — Tkat would apply to the markets which you refer to, 
namely, the markets adjacent to us, Kathiawar, Guserat, Surat, Roona, and 
a part of Rajputana. I believe that our sates in these adjaoent markets will 
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ino^e than proportionately in course of time as the nses of the atticio 
are more publicly known and advertised. 

Mr. Kale . — So that even if yon lose the Bombay market) yon wonld be 
gaining in these other markets P 

Mr. Bilimoria . — That is the position to-day. 

Mr. Kale . — That was what occurred to me while 1 was reading that 
answer. 1 think that that is the only escape. Otherwise you won’t be ^le 
to compete in the largest markets, vie., Bombay and Calcutta. 


The Gwauob Cembni Compakt. 

President. — As regards Gwalior ; my first point is with reference to your 
reply to Question 45. You would have to divide these coal costs into coal 
costs and freight. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — In the first case it is Rs. 5-4-0 plus Rs. 6-12-0 and in the 
second case Rs. 0-8-U plui Rs. 10-8-0. 

Preiident. — Then in your answer to Question 61, you say “ The company’s 
principal markets in India are Delhi, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Central Provinces, Rajputana, and a few outlying parts of Gujarat. Can 
you give us any sort of idea of bow much you send to each of the markets 
or to some of them? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — We started manufacturing only in May. 

Pretident.~If you could give us the important places and the quantities 
send to them, it would be useful. 

Mr. Bilimoria. -^Yes, we will send yon that. 

President. — On page 11, you have given ns freights to certsin places from 
the ports. You have not given the distances in each case. That is not s 
point of great importance if you don’t remembe^. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — We have not got the distances here. 

President. — On page 14, I think that your building and machinery figures 
have got reversed in your answer to Question 78. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I am sorry for the mistake. 

President. — As regards your future estimates of the works cost : take first 
of all packing. You have brought it down to Rs. 7-3. Is it for the same 
reason as in Porhaiidar’s case. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

President. — In the case of power and fuel, it is a smaller reduction. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes, because we were using all Bengal coal and the price 
at pitsmouth was Rs. 14 a ton. It has now come down. It is Rs. 12 and 
Rs. 20. 

Prestdent.— -It is based on Rs. 20 and Rs, 12? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

President. — Your raw material has come down substantially. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That is because we have made certain improvements in 
the process of quarrying, supply and transport. 

President. — You have got to bring your raw materials from some distance, 

Mr. Bilimoria. — 32 miles. 

Mr. Oinieala. — In your answer to Question 18, yon say that the royalty 
is Re. 1-4-0 a ton. Is not that a very high rate of royalty? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — It was not considered high at the time when it was fixed 
up. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is Gwalior a shareholder in this or notP 

Mr. Bilimoria. — No. They have taken Rs. 10 lakhs of debentures. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In your answer to Question 19 you have given the fraight. 
Does the railway belong to the Gwalior State P 
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Mr. Biiinoria. — Ye*. 

Mr. Ginwalu. — That is very high. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Yes, it waa originally fixed 60 per cent, lower but during 
the oonstruotion of tha works they said that tlie rate must be raised. Bo, 
we had to agree. 

Mr. GintoaXa. — Is it a light railway? 

Mr. B&imoria . — ^Yos (3 ft. line). 

Mr. Oinwala.— Then, you say that the Company has secured a lease for 
30 years. Is that a suifioieiitly long period? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — It is a fairly long period. 

Mr. GinwaUi. — Have you got any option after 30 years? 

Afr. Bilimoria. — We have option fur renewal for further SO years. 

Afr. Ginwala. — What about the rates? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — On conditions to be mutually agreed to. 

Mr. GinvxHa. — That is no option then. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Thst is the usual arrangement between two respectable 
parties. 

Mr. Gitiwala. — What about the water dues? 

Mr. Svmoni. — Water has got to he brought from a dam which is at a 
distance of 14 miles from the Works. It is stored by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. They charge a cess for it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Where is it shown in your coste? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — It would come under rates and taxes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much does it come to per ton P 

Mr. BiUmoria. — At present it comes to about four annas per ton, but we 
have applied to the State tor a reduction. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In your answer to Question 64, you seen to have quoted 
very low rates, viz., Rs, 37-14-d per ton f.o.r. Banmor. Is that because of 
the keen competition in India? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have come down as low as Rs, 34. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Recently we have gone lower than that. We have 
tendered for Rs. 30 to the Chief Controller of Stores. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The freight from Banmor to Khirgi is Rs. 22-2-0. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — The freight has to be added to Rs. 37-14-0. Wo sold 
them at Rs. 60. The Punjab Company was the competitor. X’heir rate was 
only very slightly higher. That is why we got it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is this contract with the United Provinces Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — That is at Rs. 40 a ton. It expires at the end of this 
month. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How many tons have you got to supply ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^The nominal quantity mentioned is 4,(KK) tons. But they 
are at liberty to take less than 4,000 tons. They are actually taking six or 
seven hundr^ tons. 

Mr. Ginwala That is f.o.r. works? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How do you finance this Rs. 41 lakhs? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Share capital is Rs. 25 lakhs. Debenture capital is Rs. 10 
lakhs. Loan by the Indian Cement Company is 11} lakhs, 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is that in addition to the share capital? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Yes. Loan by the Imperial Baqk is Rs. 2} lakhs. The 
rest is working capital, that is, whatever is above Rs. 41 lakhs. 
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Ut. Ginwala. — What do the debentures carry? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — 8 per cent. 

Mr. Oinioala.— In Form No. 11, you give your total works cost as Rs. 4I 
in round figures ; then you say that, if the factory had been working at its 
full capacity, it would come to Rs. 29. Why should it make so much differ- 
ence? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Because the production was only 7,400 tons — equal to 
about 15,000 tons as against 40,000 tons output. That would make a consi- 
derable difference. 

President. — Why should power and fuel come down by Rs. 4 a ton ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Because if we nm our factory on a shorter output, the 
boilers and kiln consume iqore coal. 

President. — You merely say ‘‘ if the factory had been working at its full 
capacity.” You are not entitled to take different rates. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Because the factory is not working at its full capacity, 
there is this difference. The increase in the power and fuel is due to the 
fact that boilers consume more fuel. If the working of the factory is 
spasmodic, the kiln also consumes more fuel. 

President. — That seems to me a very considerable difference. 

Mr. Symons. — ^There will be. For the first two or three days, you would 
be using one tou of coal for a ton of cemeut because intense heat has to be 
obtained. 

Mr. Ginwala. — General services, supervision and local ofiBce charges are 
based on actuals, are they not? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oiiiivala . — Why should they go down by so much? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Because of the larger output. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Have you simply divided the total by the output? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Not only that, but we have taken this also into account. 

If the works are not working to its full capacity, the cost of repairs in the 
case of a smaller output will be not exactly proportionately leas but a little 
more. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I can understand general services, etc., coming down 
because they remain the same. There would not be any increase because the 
output goes up. But 1 cannot understand why repairs and maintenance 
should go down. 

Mr. Bilimoria. — If you produce only 15,000 tons, and suppose you spend 
Rs. l.'5,(XX) on repairs during the year, the incidence per ton will be more 
than if you produce 40,000 tons and spend Rs. 25,000 on repairs. 

President. — In Form II, I find that the cost of repairs, etc., is Rs. 617 
per ton and in the estimate of your future cost it is shown as Rs. 2-20. Well, 
one figure is just about half the other and as the full output is just about 
double, it seems that you have divided the same sum by a larger divider. 
Hr. Ginwala’s criticism of that procedure is that it is not fair to do that, 
because you would actually spend a larger sum on repairs, so that you are 
not entitled to bring it so low as that. 

Mr. Synioiis. — When the factory is intermittently working, we have to 
find work for practically the whole of the staff and such men are inclad^ 
under repairs. They have to do some work. That is unfortunately tbe 
trouble. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There is a further reduction in yottr answer to Question 93 
of about Rs. 6. That is also on the full output. When do 'you expect to 
get to this figure? 

^fr. Bilimoria. — We have a large stock of bags which we have bought at 
high prices, but in the matter of coal we have come up to tills figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That reduces the ooat by nearly two rupees. 



Mr. SiKmorid. — JU m matter of feet tiie April figtum whwb. Wjire eatob 
fjimitbr received from the Miuiager corroborate these. 

Mr. Oinvxda. — Let us see the actuals for April. 

Mr. BUimoria. — Be. 7‘2 is the actual figure for coal. 

Afr. Ginwata. — You have got op to Us. 26 just now for April. 

Mr, B^moria . — That inclndea interest and overhead charge. 

Mr. Gh'iuoala.— ^ve us the nett works, cost. 

Ut. Bthntoria.— It oomes to Be. ^'8 reallj;. 

Mr. Ginwata. — ^That is very near your estimate. Your answer to Questiooi 
94 I do Bot usdemtand. You have' got a monthly system ol cost accounting 2' 

Mr. BHitnoria. — For the months it ie. vodied^^ but not continuous. 

Mr. Gimottla. — ^Yon only work one week at a timeP 

Mr, Bpmons.— No. We started, for instance, in the last week in March — 
84th of March, worked the whole of April till the 10th of May. 

Mr. Ginwata. — The Indian Cement Company are the managing agents of. 
the OwMior Company? 

Mr. Silimoria. — Yes. 

Mr. Otnwola. — ^They are getting commission at this rate? 

Mr. BUimoria. — In the meantime they have sunk Rs. 26 lakhs and do 
not get interest from the Gwalior Company so that they are not in a very 
favour aide position. 

Mr. Ginwata. — I do not understand the arrangement of the one company 
being the managing agents of the other. 

Mr. BUimoria. — It was originally intended to start an offshoot of the 
Porbandar Company in Gwalior. 

Mr. Ginwata. — This company are the managing agents of the Gwalior 
Company and the Tatas are the managing agents of the Indian Cement 
.Company. So Tatas are really the agents of the Gwalior Company. 

Mr. BUimoria. — No, because the agents’ commission in this case will go 
to the Indian Cement Company and forms part of the profits of the Indian 
Cement Company. Tatas indirectly get only 1 per cebt. on the profits of the . 
Gwalior Company, 
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WitneM No. 4. 

A. — ^>^arrT*N. 

Siatement I. — Bepretentation, dated ISth November 19ZS, from Bundi 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, Punjab Portland Cement, lAmited, 
The Owalior Cement Company, Limited, The Katni Cement and India- 
trial Company, Limited, The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, The Central Provinces Portland Cement Company, Limited, The 
Dwarka Cement Company, Limited. 

W« t>eg to enclose herewith a memorandam that we ha^e prepared for 
Bubmusion to the Tariff Board and in which the present position of the 
Cement industry and the steps necessary to save H from rnin are indicated. 

Several of the Companies are in very serions financial straits and wiH 
inevitably disappear if immediate steps are not taken to avert the disaster. 
If this is allowed to happen, not only will several crores of Indian Capital 
be lost but the country will lose the industry which has done such valuable 
service during the war. 

We trust that Government will forward our representation to the Tariff 
Board and instruct them to take up the question as an urgent matter when 
they visit B<Rnbay this month. 


Memorandum dated 13th November to the Tariff Board. 

On behalf of the undersigned Cement Companies we have the honour to 
submit our case for enhanoed protection for the indigenoua Cement Trade 
against imported cement. 

Up to 1912 India possessed no cement industry and all oemwi used 
in the country was imported either from the United Kingdom, the Con. 
tinent or Japan. Appendix " A ” shows the consumption of imported 
cement between the years 1910 and 1923. 

Between 1912 and 1916 the following Indian Cement Companies caihe into 
operation ; — 


Name of the Company. 

Indian Cement Co., Ld. 

Katni Cement & Industrial Co., Ld. 
Bundi Portland Cement, Ldj. _ . 


Capacity.- 

Tons. 

. 20,000 
. 30,000 
- 86,000 


76,000 


In 1915 the output of the three companies come yuder the control of 
the Indian Munitions Board, and very little cement from these works was 
available for works other than Government and military works between 
1916 and 1919. 

The prices paid by Oovernment ranged from Rs. 42.8 to Rs. 70 per ton 
while during the same period imported cement cost from Rs. 80 to Rs. 250 
per ton. It will, therefore, bo seen that the establishment of this key indus- 
try just at the beginning of the war saved the country on enormous sum 
in cost of an essential item of munitions. 
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Tine Baving of stMnwr tonnago at a time when every toa of caim iPMO 
traa of vital importance to iha Empire, and every ship that aailM from 
Europe was subject to grave risk was also of great but mcaloulaUe benefit 
«Mt only to India but to the 'Empire. 

Aa a result of the control established and the dearth of cement avaQabla 
daring the period of control for general use, an inflated opinion of the poten- 
tial requirements of the country was engendered and this was to soma 
oxtent fostered by euth pronoanoements from cfflcial souroes as the follow- 
ing from an article on the Portland Cement Industry by Messrs. Mnagrave 
and Davies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand Book. 

After the war when works at present in abeyance will be oentinued, 
the requirements will be greater than ever. The use of ferro- 
concrete comparatively new even in western world ia extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds 
and even ships being made of it. It will in itstflf provide a big 
market for Portland Cement. The opening op of Mesopotands 
will also afford a large sale for Indian cement if it be available. 
****** The output of theee factoriee 
being very much short of the present demand even, it will 
obviously not suffice for future requirements and there E still 
room for additional works in other parte of India.” 

As a result of these conditions, steps were taken by the existing companies 
to increase their outputs and a number of fresh companies were formctd and 
works constructed to meet the anticipated enhanced demand until in 1923 
the capacity of Indian works totalled approximately 600,000 tons of cement 
wr annum and the Rupee capital invested in the Trade amounted to 
Rs. 4,68,29,351-3-8 {vide Appendix “ B ”). 

Before the war, the consumption of cement in India was about 176,000 
tons. The demand has increased to approximately 260,000 tons and will 
undoubtedly continue to increase rapidly as the country develops, but it 
will be seen that the production has for the time being far outstripped the 
capacity of the country to consume its own product. 

Naturally the Companies are doing all that can be done to develop the 
demand and to establish themselves by producing cement of the finest 
quality, equal to or better than any cement imported. 

They are, however, faced with material disadvantages. 

1. There is a prejndice among certain Engineers against any indigenous 
product and though as far as cement is concerned, this is being overeome 
gradually, it takes time. 

2. Works are mostly situated far from Ports which are the chief markets — 
Railway freight to Porte generally exceeds steamer freight from Europe. 

3. Coal available compares unfavourably in quality with coal in Europe 
and owing to high pitsmoutb cost and Railway freight is more expensive. 
Owing to wagon shortage, ib is frequently difficult to obtain an adequate 
and regular supply of coal at the proper time thus involving large amounts 
being stocked with consequent lock up of capital and deterioration of quality, 
or risk of stoppage of works. 

4. In order to maintain qua^ty at it# best, Technical Supervision Charges 
in India are very much higher than in Europe. 

6. Imported cement from the Continent has a great advantage owing 
to depreciated exchanges and though the quality is often indifferent, a 
section of the market will buy anything under the name of cement if it k 
cheap in price. 

6. Importations for Government are free of duty and though the Stores 
Purchase Rules provide for the preferential purchase by Government Depart- 
nsAnis of Indigenous Stores, quality and price being equal, this rule is 
not , invariably adhered to and the exemption of Oovenunent Stores from 
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duty often mukes it difficnlt for the Indian Companies to oompeto in priot, 
u ^y can and do in respect of quality. 

7. Export is debarred partly by the heavy rail freights to Ports under 
vhidi most of the Companies labour and partly by the exorbitant freight 
rates charged for shipmente to .Africa, Mesopotamia, etc., by steamer com- 
panies whose interest lies in maintaining the European Export. 

The Indian Fiscal Oommissjon laid down the following three conditions 
to be satisfied by any particular industry before the Tariff Board could recom- 
mend it for protection. 

1. The Industry should be one possessing natural advantages . — We sub- 
mit, India has unlimited quantities of raw materials for making first class 
cement — this is being done to the extent of 600,000 to 600,000 tons per 
annum — Cement is an essential to India’s progress and the Cement Industry 
is a key Industry in time of war. The market ts there but requires now 
to be developed. 

2. The Industry must be one which without the help of protection is 
either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so rapidly as U desi- 
rable in the interests of the country. — We submit that owing to ex- 
ceptional conditions, the industry has developed too rapidly for the country 
to keep pace with it and that breathing time is now requir^ for the demand 
to catch up with the potential supply. 

That it is desirable in the interests of the country that the Industry 
should receive all possible support pending the increase of demand, which 
must inevitably come. 

That it is most undesirable that an essential indust^ ia which a large 
amount oi Indian capital is invmted should fall into disrepute. 

8. The Industry must be one which will eventually he able to face world 
competition unihout protection. — We submit that in the matter of quantity 
and quality tee Trade can already face this cMupetition. 

In the matter of price, for reasons already stated above, it reqnirea 
assistance until such time as the local market has developed sufficienUy to 
enable tee whole production capacity to be absorbed, as o^y by working to 
full capacity can the Works produce economically. 

Apart from the advantage to the country of having available largo 
resources of first class cement the country derives indirect benefit from— 

1. Retention of capital in the country. 

2. Revenue from taxes — land and Rsulway freights. 

3. Employment of labour and training of superior staff and artisan* 

in technical knowledge. 

4. The industry as a whole is at the present moment in a precarious 

position, while certain of the newer companies particularly 
find themselves unable to market more than a small portion of 
their output find consequently in most serious financial strait*. 

It is necessary again to emphasise that if forced into liquidation, ifi 
win not only reflect on the cement industry but on industrial venturea 
generally and be a further discouragement to the already shy Indian 
investor. 

The Industry, therefore, seeks the assistance of the Commission iu respect 
of ; — 

1. A recommendation to Government teat all cement required for Ooveris- 
meut purposes be purchased in tee country, provided — 

(a) Quality is satisfactory. 

(b) Price is not in excess of tee price of imported cement ddivered at 

site including the amount of import duty whether nharged or 
not. 
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%, A request that Gorewment wiQ brieg pressure to bear upon tha 
Gteamahip Oompanies trading betweein the Coast Ports of India, East Africa 
and the Persian Gulf to reduce the freight rates charged on cqmqntt to ati 
least 20 per cent, leeq than the rates current from Bui;ope to ^e Porta 
concerned. 

S. A rrauest that Government will place Cement Companies in the 
Special Qassifieation ” for allotment of coal wagons, inasmuch as the. 
Botarjr Kiln Proems of Cement Manu^ture is a continuous process and to 
shut down the kilns for lack of coalSi^BB disadvantageous to them as to 
shut down the blast furnaces of the TatifWaa and Steel .Works is to them. 

4. That an import duty be levied on all imported cement oS Bs. ^ 
per ton, not of 16 per cent, on a variable valuation as at present.. 


APPENDIX “ A.” 

Imports of Cement into the Indian Empire. 


Year. 

Total imports from 
. United Kingdom 
alone. 

• Total Impofts from 
aU countries. 

The value of 
imports in column, 
three. 

• 



Tons. Cwts. 

Tons. Cwts. 



1910-11 . 


110,161 

8 

126,644 

16 

1 


ieii-12 . 

• 

100,728 

6 

116,651 

3 


£299,771, 

1912-13 . 


123,534 

13 

160,564 

0 


£457,478 

k913-14 . 


121,895 

o 

146,518 

12 


£438,991 

11914-19 - 


123,981 

7 

144,972 

11 


£449, 112- 

1915-16 . 


86,439 

18 

, 131.025 

S 


£40e,Oltr 

I«t6-17 . 


61,002 

17 

89,388 

4 


£424,468 

1917-18 . 


68,521 

10 

83,755 

5 


£504,522 

1918-19 . 


8.536 

6 

27,177 

0 


£280.43^ 

1919-20 . 


75,367 

6 

91,800 

7 


£926,037^ 

1920-21 . 


128,283 

0 

130,721 

0 

Bs. 

1,39,43,460 

mi-22 . 


79,886 

0 

124,727 

0 

Rs. 

1,38,69,030 

£922-23 . 


96,976 

0 

133,268 

0 

Ks. 

1,03,03,146 

1923-34 (up to August) 

36,135 

0 

41.912 

0 

Rs. 

28,00,100 
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APPENDIX “ B.’’ 


Capital invested in the CemerU Industry. 



Rs. 

AS. 

P. 

The Central Provinces Portland Cement Co. Ltd, 

1,10,73,179 

10 

0 

The Dwarka Cement Co. Ltd. ..... 

78,69.326 

9 

7 

The J.ubbulporc Portland Cement Co. Ltd. 

54,32,301 

0 

8 

The Punjab Portland Cement Ltd. .... 

52,61,288 

2 

3 

The Katni Cement and Industrial Co. Ltd. . . 

45,00,529 

4 

3 

The Dundi Portland Cement, Ltd. .... 

43,18,763 

10 

9 

The Gwalior Cement Co. Ltd. ..... 

40,55,613 

8 

2 

Thp Indian Cement Co. Ltd. ..... 

21,57,681 

2 

t 

Xffie Shahabad Cement Co. Ltd. (Under construction). 

11,60,768 

3 

10 


4,58,29,351 

3 

8 


Statement 11. — Further rejnetentation dated the 8th December 1923, from. 

the Dwarka Cement Company, Limited, to the Government of India. 

In aoknowle<]ging the receipt of your letter No. 16-T. of the 4t^ instenlit 
we baTjO the honour to suy that the urgency of our case, as you might have 
already noted has been sufficiently made out in the relative representation 
sent to you under cover of our letter of the 13th ultimo. We have, therefore, 
to urge that Government do take immediate notice of this matter, failing 
which we are very much afraid that relief, even if it be sanctioned by 
the Tariff Board in duo course, might come too late and thus become 
ineffective. 

As this, industry gave to the Government substantial help during the 
war times, it will be admitted that the industry as such has a right to. 
ro()uest Government to at once take up their case for consideration as their, 
position has at present become very precarious. It is, therefore, highly 
essential, both in the interests of the country as well os indirectly in the 
interests of the Government, tliat urgent attention be paid to this industry. 


Statement III. — Further representation dated the S9th December 1923, from 
the Dwarka Cement Company, Limited, to the Government of India. 

We have the. honour to invite your attention to our letter No. TB/4A61 
of the 8th instant in connection with the above. As the case is urgent, wa 
shall be obliged by your letting us know at an early date the decision which 
the Government may have arrived at in this connection. 

We may once more repeat here that relief is urgently necessary in the 
case of this industry and if consideration is postponed, damaging result! 
might ensue. 


it 2- 
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Blatetnent /F . — Repilui to qutBlionnairet from the Dwarka Cement Company, 

Limited. 

With ratenaeo to your No. 898 of the Slat ultimo iorwaraing three ^ie» 
of the questionnaire, we have pleasure in sending you herewitii our replies to 
the Httno with five spare copies as desired by yon. 

If after perusal of these replies, the Board considers that a representative 
of out firm should be examined orally, we shall be glad to send one for uio 
same provided at least a week's notice is given to us to adjust our agpointmenta. 

With reference to question No. 91 of the questionnaire we have to request 
you tiiat. the works coat figures furnished by us in answer to this question 
should be treated as confidential and no publicity should be given to the same 
without a reference being made to this office.* 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. l.vTBonrrTOBT. 

1. Hiia Company was established on ihe 20) h February 1919 as a Public 
Registered Company under the Indian Companies' Act, 1918. 

2. Roughly 85 per cent, of the capital invested in this Company is held 
^ Indians, and the Directors, except one who is a European Jew, are Indians, 
friie superior management of the Company is vested m Indians only. 

8. We manufacture cement only at present. 

4. The factory under our control commenced manufacturing cement practio- 
hlly in January 1922. 

6. (a) Full capacity of the factory as at present equipped is 100,000 tons 
of cement per annum i 

6. (a) The actual output of the factory since the commencement of manu* 
laoture is as follows; — ' 


Tons. 

1922 28,308-10 

1923 26,422-4 


(b) No other products were manufactured. 

7. Our factory Is situated at Dwarka in Kathiawar, a seaport on the western 
ooaet. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) No; since coal is to be brought all the way from Bengal coalfields or 
foreign coal is to be imported. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) There is an abundant labour supply available .at the factory. At times, 
however, it is feared that some of the labour might be attracted to agriculture 
Uariiig exceptionally good monsoons. 

We think the following factors may ordinarily be regraded as the important 
toiM in seleoting the site for a cement factory ; — 

The close proximity of raw materials, good coal, abundant water supply, 
^undant supply of labour, good tiansportation facilities preferably 
by water failing which a first class railway, but cert.ain circuni- 
atances may justify the selection of a_Bito where some of the 
factors may not exist. 

8. We do not manufacture different varieties of cement. 

Cement eonsfitutes our entire output. It is manufactured to 
tlw» British Standard Specification. W© think tlic British Standard Spccifica- 

* This stipolstion was retracted ; see oral evidence. 
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tion requii'es certain revisionn Saving regard to the climatic cmditioiia ia 
India. We are of opinion that the provision of neat tensile strength men- 
tioned in the British Standard Specification should he omitted, airf at the 
same time, compression tests should be added. The temperatures also require 
adjustment to Indian climatic conditions. We understand a Committee has 
lieen formed in this connection which is to investigate the whole question. 

10. Wa consider that our cement is equal in quality and sppesu-anee to 
imported cement. We are afraid, however, our cement would not command 
Ole same prices in competitive markets as imported cement. The causes of 
this mit!ht be attributed to the following factors : — 

Foreign cement is usually packed in casks whereas ours is packed in 
bags and in some of the markets in India, there is a prejudioa 
against cement in bags as a general rule. 

The most potent factor however, we think, is that it is the general 
prejudice of the engineering iirofession which is manned by Englishmen 
against the Indian product under tlicir supposed belief that the English cement 
is the only cement best for the purpose. 


II. RAW MATERIALS. 

11. The raw materials used by us in the manufacture of cement are the 
following : — 

Limestone. 

.-Mluvial clay. 

Gypsum. 

12. (a) Roughly 42,.'>00 tons (present average output 25,00# tons). 

(ii) Roughly 170,000 tons. 

13. 25 cwts. of limestone and fl cwts. of clay are required to produce one 
ton of cement. The percentage of wastage is as follows : — 

(a) Nil. 

(ii) 65 per cent. 

(c) 1 per cent. 


14. One ton and 13 cwts. of slurry is required to produce one ton of 
clinker. Our process of manufacture is the wet process and hence slurry only. 

15. One ton of clinker will on an average produce one ton of cement, the 
loss during grinding is made up by the addition of gypsum. 

16. The raw materials are drawn from local quarries from within an area 
of two miles with the exception of gypsum which is obtained from tlie 
Kavanagar State which Ls situated from the factory at a distance 30 to 40 miles. 

17. Ijimestone, one of the raw materials, is blasted by means of gunpowder, 
then loaded by hand into trucks, the trucks being drawn to factory site by 
nieaua of steam hx’omotivps. 


The clay is dug up from the rday pits and transported in the samu mannoe 
in which the limestone is brought to the factory. 

18. We have to pay Royalty on gyp.sum only. As we have to pay a Jump 
sum at the beginning of each year for a particular maximum quantity, tnei 
incidence per ton is varying. We have paid Royalty during the last two years 
at on average of 14 As. per ton. 


If). The cost per ton delivered for raw materials for each year ainoe the 
factory was established is as follows : — 


Stone 

Olay 

Gypsum 


1922. 1928. 

Rs. k. r. its. A. p. 

8 9 8 2 7 6 

1 10 10 I 13 f 

28 11 7 31 10 9 



90. Begarding rftw msteriftls ve have got oonoessions from the Baroda 
Btate. A copy ^ the lelative lease is attached hereto. We thioh in the tenus 
of the concessions of the lease with the Baroda State, there is nothing that we 
dnd tmfavourable. 

A suminary of the lease in connection with gypsum is also attached hereto. 
The Royalty that wo have to pay on each ton of gypsum we find rather heavy. 

21. The raw materials are fairly constant in regard to quality. We do not 
notice and do not eicpect any deterioration in the same. 

~ 22. No. 

. 28. Forty years. As years go on, the cost will of course increase owihg 
to the fact that our quarries will be further from the factory site and the 
oohsequwt haulage from a longer distance. In any case, the oost we expect 
will not be prohibitive. 

24. No. 

26. No. 

26. No. 

27. The question does not arise except in the cose of gypsum where the 
rate of railway freight is a bit high. 

III. LABOUR. 

(a) Quarry Labour. 

28. The number of labourers employed in stone quarries and clay pit are 
approximately 200 and 60 respectively. 

We have usually been getting the raw materials quarried through contractors 
at a fixed rate ; hence no particulars regarding wages during each year can 
be provided. 

There has not been any increase in the rates of wages and they have fallen 
a bit during the second year as is scan by us from the lower rates offered by 
contractors. 

29. No. Same reply as to question No. 7(d). 

SO. The labour is mostly indigenous but sometimes a small portion happens 
to be imported one. In any case it is available in sufficient quantities. 

31. No specisd training is required for this purpose. 

(Ii) Factory Labour. 

82. Expert supervision is required which at present involves the employ- 
ment of skilled labour imported from abroad. 

83. Four. The same number will suffice even if the factory will be working 
at full capacity. 

84. No appreciable progress has been made in the substitution of Indian 
for imported expert labour. Wo anticipate that eventually the emj)loympnt 
of imported labour will be unnecessary but in any case that date must be a 
little far off one due to the fact that the cement industry is only a recent one 
and is not at present in a developed condition. We consider mat at least a 
period of five to ten years will be required to do away with foreign labour 
altogether by which time Indians will have completely acquired training in 
jskilled work. 

At preeent no facilities are open for Indian workmen to acquire training 
In skilled work but we contemplate starting a scheme of training apprentices 
very shortly; but the unsettled condition of the trade has been one of tha 
ehi^ causes in depressing enthusiasm in this connection. 

86. As we have not got the figures or the rates paid to workers in other 
aonntries, we are unable to give a comparison. 

36, Tlie total number of Indian workmen employed is varying according 
to necessity. 
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'thio to short notice it is not possible to give average wsges of diftereat 
bosses. 

87. (o) 1922, Bb. 2,66,033-8-8. 1023, B«. 2,07,480-11-1. 

(h) Due to short time allowed, it is not possible to furnish average 
• wages in dtSenrent classes. 

There has been no appreciable increase in the rates of wages between the 
two years though there is a distinct decline during the second year. 

88. The Indian labour force is sufficient. It is mostly dravra from the 
vicinity of the factory, but a portion of it sometimes also comes from other 
parts of India, viz.-, Sind and the Punjab. Please refer answer to question 
No. 7(d) also. 

89. Indian labour improves upon training but in the present conditions 
it is much slower than western workmen not due to the inherent incapacity, 
of the Indian workmen but is to be traced only to the much less industriu 
progress of the country which in a way is responsible for not begetting ^ha 
higher aptitude for industrial work. As time goes on we are of opinion that tha 
Indian labourer will be, if not better, equal to the western workman. 

40. We have made arrangements for housing almost all our staff, and all 
skilled labour also. We have three bungalows, nine stone built quarters and 
forty huts built of corrugated sheets. Drinking water facilities, etc., are 
provided. Further we have kept a special dispensary with a medical man 
in charge of the same to look to the needs of the factory labour. As conditions 
{icrmit, we contemplate doing everything poasible in the direction of the promo- 
tion of the welfare of labour. 

iV. POWER IN'CLDDING FUEL. 

41. The power used in the factory is derived from electricity. 

42. The source of the i) 0 wer is our own dynarnoes worked by steain power. 
The cost per unit comes to 16'25 pies on" an average. 

43. Steam power is used only for the purpose of producihg electricity which* 
Of course enables the factory to be driven entirely electrically. The fuel used 
is coal. Sometimes there is a difficuly on account of the shortage of wagons 
for bringing the coal from the Indian coalfields although the same is available 
in large quantities oa the basis of pitsmouth deliveries. 

44. About 15 cwts. of coal are required to produce one ton of cement which 
IncludeB the hiel used for powet production as well as for burning in kilns. Wa 
do not purchase ^y electriftal current from oUteide sources. 

45. Usually we are bringing fuel from the Bengal coalfields as well as from 
the Central Provinces coalfields. The fee on truck price varies from time 
to time. If at one time it might be Bs. $ per ton f.o.r. pitsmouth, at another 
time it might be Rs. 8 or Rs. 7 per ton. The cost of transport horn Bengal 
to our factory is roughly about Rs. 20 to Rs. 21 per ton, whereas from 
Central Provinces it is only about Rs. 14 per ton. I^jel is not locally available^ 

46. No. 

47. As eoal is the only fuel used by us, the question does not arise. 

V. MARKET. 

48. It is not possible to ascertain the exact figure of the total Indian pro- 
duction of cement but from the information so far as is available to us tie 
believe that the Indian production of cement for each year since the factory^ 
was established is as follows : — 

Tons. 

1922 1 . 147,616 

1928 2S6,22» . 

49. It is rather difficult to estimate the. total Indian demand but we believe 
the same to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 800,000 tons pv annum. 
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80, Wfl Btron^ly believe that the Indian demand (or oement will subttsotiaQjr 
inereaae in the near future for ^e following reaeone : 

Conomte canatruotiOin is gettijig moire popular day by day. 

Knowledge ia faet Reading about the various uaaa of oement tending to 
tie gaoatal advantage of the wilding interesta. 

It bat become aubstantially ebeap as compared with the heavy prioea during 
the w«r and pre-war petfode and initial period of post war time. 

. Peek oonstruotion ia going on in aeveral plaoda and ports are being developed 
for wbkib of course oement U essential. 


And generally, as the country progresses iodustriaby, the uses of oement 
in variouB ways will be reoogniaeid and the demand will necessarily increase. 

81. Bombay, Karachi, Kathiawar and generally on the coastline, 

83. The <}ue8tion does not arise as we too are situated at a Port. 

68. We consider that the export of cement from India to foreign countries 
is very probable in the near future if the industry is properly encouraged. The 
countries to which the exports could be made would prtwably be Meeopotamia, 
Peteian Gulf Ports, South and East Africa, Ceylon and Singapore. 

We belieV® that India will be able to export nearly a lack to a lack and a 
half tons unless the whole output is absorbed by the country before which of 
course sosie years will elapse. 

64. (o) Partly yes. 

<b) No. 

(c) Partly yes. 

(i) The Question does not arise. 

64. (It) 


1922. prices realised. 

Government about Morage rate per 
4,426 tons. ton Ra. 79-0 

Public bodies about Do. 

3,900 tons. 


1923. 

About 6,100 
tons. 

About 3,000 
tone. 


The last part of the question does not arise. 


Prices realised. 

Rs. 66-0-0 per ton pond- 
ing adjustment. 

Do. 


VI. FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


66. Foreign countries from which the competition in the Indian market 
is keenest are the United Kingdom and to a certain extent Austria, Belgium, 
China and Japan. 

66. Competition is keenest in respect of Portland Cement. 

67. (i) (o) In 1912 Rs. 45 to Be. 50 per ton. 

In 1913 same as in 1912. 

In 1914 Be. 60 per ton, 

(b) Rs. 125 to Rs, 225 per ton. 

(f) 1921-22 Rs. 200 to Rs. 150. 

1922- 28 Hs. 160 to Bs. 76. 

1923- 24 Rs. 75 to Bs. 56. 

(ii) The prices reedised by us are as under : — 


Bs. 


1922.23 

1923-24 


77 per ton. 
62 per ton. 


U IS ra^er d^cult to ascertain the f.o.b. prices of imported oement and it is 
much more difficult to determine the items of freight and insurance. Customs 
duty wfi are advised is 15 per cent. a<f valotcm. 


Tba tA.i. prioe so far as we have known is 6e«. M. per ton. 
Customs duty 16 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Landing charges may be taken to be 6 to 7 per cent. 

The diffienlty stated above is due to the fact that usually the exporters and 
the shipping companies collude together with the result that the laformstion 
mganding freight paid is practically hidden from the knowledge of the public. 

d8. We are unable to say from what source the information is obtaini^Ie 
as to the prices at which imported cement enters the country though the 
importers may offer quotations to any customer on the basia ai o.i.f. price or 
0 x-dooks or ex.godown delivery as the case may be. 

The lifter part of the question does not arise. 

69. Wq believe that the quotations in the Trade Journals are fairly in 
accord with the prices at which transactians actually take place. The quota* 
tions given in the Trade Journals do not as a rule affect the terms cm which 
wh ourselves are doing business. We believe the prices at which cement is 
actually exported are appreciably below the home prices in the country of 
production. 

60. We have reasons to suppose tiiat the prices at which foreign produoets 
sell for export to India are not necessarily remunerative but they are selling 
sometimes at a very small margin of profit to the producer with the deliberate 
idea of capturing the Indian market and sometimes below the oost of produC' 
tion. A perusal of the Directors’ Report for the year 1923 of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited will bear us out. The prices of 
foreign cement have gradually come down as the indigenous product naa 

to appear in the market. In fact the foreign manufacturers are carefuQy 
watching the prices of Indian cement and then manipulating their prices. 

61. Foreign competition is keenest in Calcutta, Rangoon, Boinbay, Karachi, 
Madras, and in fact on all the coastal ports. 

62. We are of opinion that the causes of the low prices at which foreign 
cement has entered India since the War may be the following ; — 

(a) General trade boom and the consequent keen competition. 

(b) Low oost of production in other countries due to thuir having es- 

tablished from a long time past and haviiig bod complete ex- 
perience in the line, 

(c) Cheap freight at which the material can be transported to long 

distances. 

We have no reason to think that these causes will not be pemAnent since 
this industry in the foreign countries is firmly established. 

68. The great disparity between the freights we have to pay for reaching 
our market in India when compared with the freights that have to be paid by 
the importer — of course the disparity is to the disadvantage of the Indian 
producer can be seen from the fact that whereas an importer has to pay rougfaiy 
about 18 to 20 shillings per ton from London to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon or Karachi, we have to pay say about Rs 80/- per ton from our factory 
say to Rangoon. This remark is equally applicable in the case of Madras, 
Cmcutta and other ports also. These are so far as the sea-freigfats are eon- 
oerned. The railway freights if the cargo is diverted through the interior 
by means of railways will necessarily be nearly twice this much figure and to 
other places possibly three to four times thst much figure. Thus on the very 
face of it it is a very great disadvantage under which the indigenous producer 
is labouring with the result thst the markets at these places are usually cap- 
tured by foreign exporters. 

66. Rumour has it that sometimes continemtal cement is being re-exported 
from the United Kingdom as British manufacture but since the practice is a 
clandestine one, it is impossible to give evidence in this matter, ^e practice 
may be due to the lower cost of p^uction in the Continent (or to depreeia* 
tory exohonges) when compared with that of the United Riogdorw 

66. (a) Yes; since plant and machinery are not manutaetund in India 
and since they were bought in 1920 when prices were very high. 

(b) Yes; since expert labour is still to be trained in TnJU 
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(is) 1^6. . - „ 

If fne^ is included in raw materials ttien we are at a very g^at 
ndvatkage in reapaot oi this ’item. 

We are at a diaadvantage also in respect of gypsum which is one of the 
raw materiids and W^ieh is to be brought over to our factory from a distance 
of about forty to fifty miles, but since the proportion of gypsum required foT 
our purpose is not a large one, the disadvantage ouinot be said to be in any 
way great. 

(e) In the absence of the poutioii erf the foreign nrfinufaoturer, we oaanot give 
a complete answer to this question. We, however, believe that out cost of raw 
materials is not higher when compared with the cost of the foreign manufacturer 
Wt regairdihg the (xmaumable stores soma of which are to bo !rnf)orted from 
foreign oountoies, we are m^tvdidttbiy at a disadvantage. The result is that the 
Steves are SO per cent, dearer than in the United Kingdom. 

(/) Fids answer to question 63. 

(g) Yes. 

(h) ¥eS; because in foreign countries plant and machinery are not to be 
imported whereas we have to import. Even so the spare parts and seine of 
the ooneumeble stores are to be imported by us whereas the foreign manu- 
facturer is not required to do so. 

(i) Yes; especially in these days. 

fi?. The disadvantage in (a), ibe latter part of («), and (^) we think would 
be permanent unleaa these materials would be manufacture in India whicn 
Would neoesgarily take a pret^ long time. The disadvantages in (h) are only 
«• corollary to fneso three. We, however, believe that the disadvantagea in 
Xb\ be temporary. Unless Oovemtnent takes special measures ih regulat- 
thg tne freight, the disadvantages in (/) will be permanent. 

68. (a) Softie of the Indian manufacturers of cement are at a disadvantage 
owing to the distance between the sources* of fuel and the areas where the 
raw materials are found. 

(b) This fact would not much afiect the Indian manufacturer in case the 
freights are regulated so as to he in equality with the foreign manufacturer, 
if not in a better position. 


VII. EQUIPMENT. 

69. This factory is sufficiently large for economic productioft. 

70. The manufacture of cement requires the Use of elaborate, heavy and 
toxpensive machinery. 

71. The percentage of our total capital outlay on plant and mechinery is 63. 

72. This factory consists of, one Clay Wash Mill, Bough and Fine Stone 
Crushers, two Wet Compeb Mills, seven Slurry and two Correction Tanks, two 
Botary Kilns 200 feet long by 0 feet diameter, two Coolers and Clinket 
Conveyors. All slurry is pumped by pneumatic pumps supplied with com- 
pressed air from three compressors. Two Ury Compeb Mills are erected for 
nement grinding fitted with emeric aepara^rs and screw conveyors. There is 
a stock house oonsisting of eight bins and two Bates Valve Packing Machines. 
The Power House consists of four Babook & Wilcox Boilers fired by hand. 
There are three 1,000 K. W. Turbines. The water supply is obtained from out 
pumping station at Verwala which is at a distance of three miles. There is a 
Waste Heat Etoiler which is under erection and which therefore has not yet 
been put into operation. 

The whole of the machinery was supplied by Messrs. The Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of the United States of America and put into operation 
regularly in 1922. 

78. The manufacturers when they supplied this plant assured us that it was 
sufficiently up-to-date though we believe that due to the recent improvements 
that have be^ effected in cement making machinery, we ahall be at a small 
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disadvantage as compared with the foreign xnanufacturet who may tiius get 
the better of us on account of this reason. 

74. Yes. 

75. The question does not arise. 

”76. Partly yes. 

(o) Three Throw Slurry Pumps. 

(b) Distilling Plant. 

77. None. 


VIU. CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


, 78, (a) Rs. 2,50,000-0-0. 

(5) Bb. 34,286-11-0. 

(c) Rb. 20,89,616-4-1. 

(d) Rb. 49,44,867-11-2. 

(b) Rb. 6,29,097-2-7. 

79. The figures given in answer to question No. 78 represent the actual 
cost of the various assets. The latter half of the question does not arise. 

The total of the depreciation fund is Rs. 40,000. 

80. The sum actually set aside for depreciation since manufacture com- 
menced is less than the sum which ought to have been set aside according to 
the suitable rates of depreciation. 

81. We believe that the present day cost of a factory under the beads of 
Buildings and Plant and Machinery having the same output as ours might 
possibly be a little less for the obvious reason that there has been a general 
decline in prices. We are unable to give any detailed answers to this question 
at the present moment due to short notice. We believe, however, that the 
operating cost of a new factory would not make any very great difference with 
ours since this is a common factor affecting alt at the same time. 

82. In 1921 $904,828 09 at on average exchange rate of 8-29. 

$136,572'24 at an average exchange rate of S'60. 

83. (o) Rb. 50,00,000. 

(6) Rs. 50,00,000. 

(c) Rs. 50,00,000. 


Ordinary shares Rs. 30,00,000. 

. Preference shares Rs. 20,00,000. 

There are no Deferred Shares. 

84. The dividend payable on the First Preference Shares is 7J per cent, 
per annum and on the Second Preference Shares 9 per cent, per annum, the 
extent of each set of Prefetence Share being Rs. 10,00,000. These shares are 
entitled to cumulative dividends. The First Preference Shares have become 
entitled to dividend from the year ended 31st March 1921, and the Second 
Preference Shares from 31st December 1922. 

The dividends are in arrears. 


66. The question does not arise. 

86. (a) 1920 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs. 10,00,000. 

Paid up share capital (Ordinary), Rs. 10,00,000. 

1921 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs. 10,00,000. 
Paid up share capital (Ordinary), Rs. 30,00,000. 

1922 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs. 20,00,000. 
Paid up share capital (Ordinary), Bs. SO,(X),000. 

1928 Same as 1922. 


(b) m. 

(8) Na. 
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07. questioa does sot siifie. 

60. Bs. 30,00,000 is tile Ddj«iture loen raised by tbe CcenpsBy. Hie loan 
VM issued «t par, tiie rate of mterast on an averse being 7^ per oent, per 
annum. The period fixed for redemption for Rs. 10,00,000 is 1981, and for 
the remaining the period is rorying vhloh on the whole is prior to 1081. 

No Debeatnre Sinking Fund has been establisbed. ' 

69 . m. 

90. We do not contemplate oarryma out any very great replaecraents nr 
extensions of the plant at the mom^t barring the two items mentioned in 
answer to question 76(b). The approximate oost will be Bs. 1,00,000. 


IX. OOST OF PRODUCTION. 

91. The two forms are filled in and attached hereto. 

92. We hare reason to believe that the works cost was increased in the 
first year as also in the second year owing to the fact that the factory 
was working at less than its foil capacity. The main items affected are-* 

Salaries, wages, stores, whose incidence on oost would have been much 
leas if the full output was obtained. 

If the full output had been obtained, the cost would have probably come 
down by at least 10 per cent. 

93. We regret that the cost for the year 1922 was rather abnormally high 
due to the fact that the price at which coal used that year was 
pnrehased was at a very abnormal figure. The difference between the 
market price of that year of coal and of the price at which it was landed 
at our works formerly was Rs. 18 per ton. In accordance with the pre- 
vious agreements entered into in this connection (and due to the sudden 
fall in prices subsequently) we were at a very heavy loss. This kicked 
up the cost in 1922 and for some periAd in 1923. 

The following is the estimate of tbe works cost for some future year on 
the assumption that conditions are normal and an output is obtain^ equi- 
valent to the full capacity of the Plant; — 

(a) Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 per ton. 

94. No. 

95. No. 


(b) OvKBBKAD CBABOBS. 

(i) Pepreeiation. 

96. The following are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Ificome 
Tax Office: — 

Buildings 2b per cent. 

Plant and machinery 7b per oent. 

We do not think that -the rates allowed by the Income-Tax Authorities are 
suitable in calculating the cost of production of onr cement. We would sug- 
gest 10 per cent, on machinery, the reasons being as foOows : — 

(a) The wear and tear of machinery is rather very intense when' 

compared with the machinery used for other purposes since this 
sort of machinery has to deal with heavy materials snob ss^stone, 
etc,, which have to be crushed and ground down, 

(b) and so far as we are concerned, the saltish climate plays a certain 

part in shortening tbe life of the machinery. 
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97. The sum required enDuelly for depreciation at Income-tax rates on 
the total block account is ae follows : — 


Rs. A. F. 

(o) 

Buildings ....... 60,987 8 0 

Plant and machinery in continuous 
operation ...... 3,70,860 0 0 

Other assets ...... 31,831 0 0 


Rs. A. r. 
( 6 ) 

49,710 0 0 

3,43,067 0 0 
29,137 0 0 


Total . 4,63,678 8 0 


4,21,904 0 0 


(e) The question does not arise. 

If the rates we would suggest be adopted, the following sum would he 
required annually for depreciation at those rates: — 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation, Rs. 4,94,268. 

98. The question cannot be precisely answered at the present stage as the 
figure cannot be fixed as per answer given to question No. 81. 

99. The incidence per ton of cement when the depreciation is written oS 
according to the various methods given in question No. 97 will be as 
follows : — 


(a) 

(b) 


According to the rates allow- 
ed by the Indome-taz 
authorities. 

Rs. 18-2-4 (26,000 tons) 

Rs. 4-8-7 


According to the rates 
suggested by us. 

Rs. 23-1-4 (26.000 tons) 
Rs. 6-12-4 


10(1. The working capital which the Company requires is as follows : — 

(i) Rs. 19,00,000. 

(ii) Rs. 65,00,000. 

101. The Company is not able to provide all the working capitsJ it 
requires from share and debenture capital and it has therefore been found 
necessary to borrow additional capital for the purpose. 

102. The additional working capital has been borrowed at an average 
rate of interest of 8t per cent, per annum to the extent of 20,00,1)(W. 

103. Taking on an average the monthly works cost to be Rs. 1,00,000, 
it is roughly 19 times the working capital, namely Bs. 10,(X),000. 

104. The average value of the stocks of the finished goods held by the 
Company is normally between Re. 3 to 4 lacks. On an average the period 
that elapses between production and payment is three to four months, 
though it sometimes runs from seven to eight months but in rare caaea. 

106. The Company does find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal 
but not necessarily raw materials. The acute shortage of wagon supply 
makes it incumbent upon the Company to attempt to stock large quantities 
of coal with consequent lock up of capital and deterioration of quality 
failing which they have to take the risk of the stoppage of the works aH 
of a sudden. The average value of the stocks held daring 1922 was 
Rs. 7,60,000 approximately. 


(lit) Agents’ Commission and Head Ofice Expenses. 

106. The Company has a Head Office other than the office of the local 
management at the factory. It is under Hie control of a firm of Managing 
Agents. 

107. (i) The annual amount of the Head Office expensea is about 

Rs. 71,000. 



(n) Tli« Asenta* ooibiniaBion cannot be precisely stated dne to 'Uie reason 
given in tbe answer to the next following question. 

108. The anonnt of Agents’ oommiKion is 10 per cent, on the nett profits 
of the Company^ 

109. fa) Expenses per ton of cement according to the present output is 
Bs. 3-13^ and according to the output equivalent to the full capacity ofi 
the plant would possibly be Bs. 1-2-9. 

(b) The question is not precisely answerable in view of the reply given to 
the next preceding question. 


X. MANUFACTUBERS.’ COST. 

110. We consider a rate of 8 per cent, dividend would be a fair return 
on ordinary shares. We have got no deferred shares. 

111. We are of opinion that if new capital is to be raised it would be 
possibly necessary to offer a rate of at least 8 to 9 per cent, on Preference 
Shares and something like 7 to 8 per oent. on Pobentures would he neoes- 
BSU 7 on the assumption that profits would necessarily be made in the indus- 
try which would show a substantial margin after providing for interest on 
the existing shares and debentures. On looking to the present position 
of the industry, however, we are very much afraid whether any capital 
would be forthconung if rates even higher than those mentioned by us are 
offered. 

112. In the present unsettled condition of the industry it is hard to 
forecast without fear of being falsified whether there would be any return 
possible. 

118. (a) The incidence per ton of cement of the fair return on tbe 
ordinary ^ares would be according to the present output Rs. 9 to Rs. 9-7-0, 
and according to tbe full capacity of the plant would be Rs. 3-6-4. 

(b) Rs. 0-9-7 according to present output and Rs. 1-10-5 according to 
full capacity. 

(c) Rs. 6-14-4 according to the present output and Rs. 1-7-7 according 
to full capacity. 


XI. CLAIM FOB PROTECTION. 

114. A. We are strongly of opinion that the three conditions mentioned 
in paragraph No. 97 of the Report of tbe Fiscal Commission are completely 
satisfied in respect of our industry. 

It goes without saying and can be proved that the industry possesses 
hatural advantages such as an abundant supply of raw materials, sufficient 
supply of labour and also a pretty large home market. In many places all 
over India we can find the raw materials necessary for this industry in 
abundance. The supply of labour also is both adequate and sufficient as 
is recognised on all hands and as we see also that the surplus labour is 
required to mnigraie. In some places, power can be bad cheap, but in 
other placM power will be a bit dear due to the fact that it has to be 
generated loc^y, there being no other source from which it can be bought. 
There is a home market also sufficient to keep up tbe industry running 
provided care is taken to reserve the market for the indigenous industry. 

B. We (Consider that without the help of protection the industry is not 
likely to develop in the manner in which everyone would desire it to be 
'developed. Development does not necessarily mean only the multiplication 
of works. Development to be truly so called must prepare the industry 
to stand on its own legs. In that sense we venture to say that, without- 
the lidp of protection, tbe industry would not develop to such an extent as 
is desirkblo in tits interests of tbe country. 



This industry is only of recont growth. It began in India in 1914 whea 
there were only two or three works. After the war however new works 
came into existence one after another with the result that at present 
we find a pretty large number of factories working. In fact it 
is a mere beginning of this industry in India. To take the metaphor of 
Nurse the baby, protect the child, and free the adult ” cited by Lala 
Harikishen Lai in his evidence before the Fiscal Commission which appealed 
to the Commission in its entirety as can be seen from their repeated allusions 
thereto, the industry, if not strictly a baby, may be very well supposed to 
be in the condition of a child and as such requires protection essentially. 
A decade is nothing in the history of a country for the development of 
an indus^ if the development is to be on a sound basis. At least 16 to 
SO years is the period necessary. 

It may be argued that as there are a number of works of cement, the 
industry may be said to be developed. The very rapidity with which 
they have come into existence may bring about their disappearance, and if 
this be the case, the interests of the country will be serionsly affected. It 
is a commonplace of history that in protectionist countries, especially in 
Germany and United States, the tariffs were raised to almost a very high 
level to protect the indigenous industries with the result which we now see, 
that these two countries have topped the list in industrial development. 
In fact in France they went a step further and granted even a legal prohibi- 
tion in respect of imports of certain manufactures during the middle of 
|he 19th century. This was all done in the interests of the indigenous 
mam^Sbcturer. Our present position is such that unless the industry is 
protected, it might not only fail in itself but will cause a general appre- 
hension in the minds of the already shy investing pahlie about the worst 
^nditipn of this industry. The result will be that no person or firm wonld 
undertake to invest capital in this industry for a number of years to come 
until the icomfidence that will be shaken in case the apprehensions entertained 
^me out true, is restored. JThis will necessarily take a pretty long time, 
it will at the same time mean a serious clog to the already slow progress of 
industrial development in this country which as compared with ^at of the 
foreign countries is at its lowest. 

It will thus be seen that this condition is also satisfied. 

C. When a sufficient breathing space is allowed by which time the indos- 
try would he able to substantially plant itself in the country just like the 
foreign similar concerns in those countries, we have no doubt that the iu- 
dust^ must bo finally able to face world competition without protection. 
This we believe would take 15 to 20 years when there will be no need of 
protection. Mach before that time the expert labour which has now to be 
imported from abroad at fanciful rates of wages will be available in the 
country both in quantity and quality. The cost aim will come down appre- 
Qiahly when a eensiderable experience ia gained from year to year in respect 
«f this new industry. 

All these three oonditions, therefore, are in our opinion fully satisfied in ihe 
(^se of this industry. 

115. A. The industry is certainly one in which the conditions of large 
scale production can be achieved and an increasing output would mean an 
increasing economy of production, 

B. As matters stand at present even, we think that the whole needs of 
the country lyould be supplied by the home production and something more 
than that. 

116. We consider that the cement industry is almost on the same footing 
as the steel industry. We are afraid that this aspect of the question was not 
placed before Ihe Fiscal Commission in regard to this industry. If possibly 
this aspect was presented to them, we believe they would have e:qphu>tly 
stated in their report that the steel industry and the cement industry are 
to be placed in the same categ(H 7 . Just as steel is necessary for national 
defence, cement is equally necessary. Ai a matter of fact th« whide ovtpil 
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tiw Indista Works dwing Ute wir was requisitioned by tiie CtoTemaient 
^ militiury porpoaes. For the purpose of constructing fortiflostiona, foiintds* 
timt stiructures for i^bntibg guns end sometimes for building up bridges 
end e number of oimr things, cement is extremely neoessery for modA'n 
werfsre. It is a In^ industry and must be tiierefore protected with as 
much great care as dwnld be taken in the preserration the steel 
hiduiidry. 

The Fisca) O om misaion In paragraph No. 106 of their report hare dis- 
cus^ the treatment of industries of national importance or of special 
military Talae and affirmed without hesitation the principle— 

“ That any industry which is essential for national defence and for 
which the conditions in India are not unfavourable should if 
necessary be adequately protected irrespective of the general 
conditions (vide the three conditions in paragraph No. 97) which 
we have laid down for the protection of industries.” 

It will thus Be seen that even though the second condition laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission in paragraph No. 97 of their report doss not on a 
superficial view appear to be satisfied, thia statement in paragraph No. 106 
must convince anybody that the real intention of the Fiscal Commission 
was to give genuine protection to all industries of military importance irre* 
spective of other oonsiderations. In fact the very chs^acteristio of its being 
important on military grounds Bhoi;^ld be the main criterion in determining 
the fitness or otherwise of an induAry for being granted protection. Thus 
it will be seen that the industry is of importance on national grounds as 
well. 

The case therefore for protection of this industry is overwhelmingly 
strong. 

117. Development of industries has been now recognised to be an 
in^ral part of the fiscal policy of the Government of India. Along with 
this, urbanisation of rural areas is going on. There are 700,000 villages 
in India and if urbanisation is going as it is at present going on — on a 
pretty large scale — ^the tastes of the people as a whole will necessarily 
undergo a marvellous change. The people in the villages at present are 
using for building purposes materials of a crude type such as mud, chunam, 
etc., and the more the process of urbanisation is carried on, the more they 
will think of having cement for the purpose. The demand will naturally 
grow and if the industry is allowed by tiie Government to survive the bad 
times which are at present threatening it, it will do a great service to 
the country and to the people as well by being in a position to satisfy the 
needs of the people. 

118. At this time we would urge that protective duties should be imposed 
on imported ” Portland Cement ” only which competes very keenly with 
the indigenous product. The imports of other kinds of ooment are insigni- 
ficant and possibly it will take some time before the Indian cement industry 
would be able to manufacture other kinds of cement in as efficient a manner 
as the foreign manufacturer does. 

119. A. Powers must be vested in the proper authorities to raise the 
tariffs immediately when imports at cheap rates take place due to d^reoiated 
exchanges se that the protection given may be effective. 

B. By bringing pressure on the steamship companies to materitdiy 
reduce their rates of freight on cement exports and by giving bounties if 
possible on every ton exported to foreign countries. 

' O. By asking Government to make all tbeir purchases of cement from 
the indigenous manufacturers (the Government have imported in 1928-84 
something- like 11,685 tons). 

190. (a) The amount of protectiofi the industry receives at present is 
16 ^er o^. ad valorem. 



niis amount of protection wfaiob tbe indnstiy reoeiroe at proaeni ia 
alln;ti|ber^ noutraliMa dno to tbo Ii0By7 freighte the indigenona indsttip 
lUM t« pay in rtaching the internal markets only. In fact thia doea acit 
giya [any sort of protection altogether. 

m. We would oottsider that at feast Be. 26 per ton specifto dnlp 
mmld he a tolerably adequate protection so as' to be an effective guarantm 
against foreign imports and reserve the whole of the home market for tiie 
indigenous industry. 

122. We believe that it is a fact that tbe productive capacity of tbe 
Indian cement factories exceeds tbe total consumption of the country and 
(his is tbe very reason why we insist upon the reservation of the home 
market for the indigenoua product. When tbe country is able to produce 
its own requiremeote and more, there is no reason why foreign imports 
should take place. Morever it is to the advantage of the country that so 
much of money which is going out by way of payments for imports will 
be retained in the country. 

Further due to this very fact again internal competition is devdkiped 
with the inevitable result that the consumer does not stand to lose. The 
burden of argument that is usually advanced against granting protection 
is that the interests of the consumer are jeopardised. These are coraidetely 
safeguarded due to the internal competition. Therefore tbe giving of protec- 
tion against the foreign imports will save the country as a whole the drain 
of heavy amounts which are going out of India by way of payments for 
these imports without at the same time any detriment to the country. 

It may however be argued that if protection would be granted to the 
industry, a combine may be entered into by the indigenons manufacturers 
to exploit the consumer. Having regard to the present situation we have 
no doubt in holding that such a possibility will be far from being realised and 
even supposing that this would happen the Government can. at once pasw 
legislation to counter the movement of a combine if of course it tends tn the 
detriment of the consumer. The important thing to be seen is that the con- 
sumer does not stand to lose, neither the tax-payer. 

FORM I. ' 

1922. 1928. 
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Raw materials 

2,39,139 15 

11 

1,04,206 

4 0 

Labour 

2,47,257 6 

3 

1.77^034 

12 9 

Power and fuel 

12,15,776 13 

7 

6,73,273 

11 4 

Repairs .... 

35,658 4 

11 

52,931 
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General suiMirvtsion 

70,669 0 
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73,826 

IS 6 

Miscellaneous 

4,676 5 

11 

7,237 

14 2 

Stores and oil 

1,37,508 7 

8 

1,04,057 

7 fi 

Packing including bugs 

2,09,308 12 

9 

3,10,926 

4 li 

Total 

21,69,993 3 

4 
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Total production for the years is as under 
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Cement packM} ■ . 
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FObM a. 


’Wo 'i<e|p»!t 4lln4 ^ of fbe aeo#«l il«w« m jle^iMA Id “'him 

oakiOiM %e ffiwvidBd. Vo, ^nnj u tK , 'ipwe «(**t iMtr 'Mfa teAte Ifco 

fq&cnriiw beodo, w far «s it eoa he d^pt0«imii% ai&dftaUea. Hm 
Wiliiiirt. J—mfho hiaafa he he ^eetoAo he tte ‘imer. 
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All iUmBaEMEKTr made the sittit day of April One thouBand and nine 
hundred and eighteen betvem Mnrabfaai N. Mehta. Bsq.. M.A., LAi.B., 
Dewan, on btiialf of the Oovernment of Hia Highnees the Maharaja Gaeki^ad 
of Baroda, hereinafter called tiie Laaaar, of the one part,' and Purshotam 
Viahram Mawjee, of Bombay, Bhatia Hindu, hereinafter called the Leasee 
(which waproHion shall wherever it ooCurs in these presents mean and 
tatiod* the aaid Purshotam Viahram Maw jee his heirs executors adminis- 
taaton and asafens), of the otfanr part. WHEREAS the Lssate made oerthin 
pmpcaab to Am Lessor for graat at land in the Okhamandal Diviaioii of the 
Lessor’ll State as also of certain r^hte privilegee and oonoessions in oonneic- 
ikm w4tii tbe husiness of cement and kindred industries propowd 'to be 
atartei by Ilia Xessee in the said Okhkmandal Division ; AND WHlffliXAS 
the Lmsor Ima heen pleased to accept the said proposals with oerUdn modi- 
laatio ns : AN D WHEREAS the Leasee has atoned to the said modifications ; 
AND WHKIilCAS tiie parties are now desirous that a piwper agremnent 
enAoiMng tim Aerms and conditions of tbe grant to tbe l^saee tf land, 
etib^, in m oam Okhamandal Divhnan and of the ri^ts oonoeaelans and 
ptvetiepea in aonoeetion with tbe biuiaess of cement ai^ kindred industries 
in the aaid CMlamandal IMvition propo ao d to be started, established and 
c o nd a oted %y the Leasee ns aforesMd he made and entered into by and 
between the parties : NOW THIS AGREEMENT WITNKESSETH that it is 
agreed by and between tiie Lmsor and the Lessee as follows, that is to 
say:-* 

1. The Zmsor shall at any tuna hereafter grant convey and demise free 
of any rent or other thargm whatever save and except the nmal aaasannent 
in.W*pedt tiiereof but stibfeot to tbe payment of tn^W u hereinafter 
mnMad to nnd unto thw/^lfisee anah land or lands in the aggregate exoeed- 
Ogteat ISO biahas m the oaid Okh a man dsJ Division at anoh site or 
titos la hacHOtar bom time to time he required and fixed by tbe 

LesMl ptirpose of and in oenneotioB with tiw business ti omneat and 
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k$ #t«rt«| t^r Lc^aem 'ki the >fiai|i Okha- 
|^<^. ti^ ^ ^»pof» igf f>n^p<?B<B of erecting fg<j|ar^ or 
f4^ri#f4 |tgHlatt«.or>444>W< gW lPMCi tof .remaeflwal.or oth^r putpoeiaii tind 
ta OtWPOljo® ,*it M i i» > aaid busjness ITO HAVft. 

AlS^ tO hold iMie U|p» to .MO oafto tii6, l^^uee for « term or period of 
forty years froiu the 3aW the starting by the Ijessee oi the working of 
*he,,C5^jno)»t .iPaotory of ^ Ai^saee : PHOVIDEt) HOWEVER that in the 
CTont of tV^re b^ing uo.Oov'ernmeht tend available at or abont the proposed 
site ^ of sitet Irheya 1an4^ of lalida is/are pr be required by the Laasee 
as aforesaid, the Xisi^aw sliall ac^ains for tho Xiessoe b»'t at bis eaponse s.ucb 
land or lands as fnay froni titae to time be acquired by the LeSsee PROVIDED 
AL^ that the ^Lessee shall not use the land thus granted, conveyed and 
deniUMd or aequifed ehMpt for the ^nt^UMea for wbieh such grant, oonvey- 
*nce, demise or aicipiisftsoti is intended and If at any time hereafter the 
Lessee eoases to work and is destreus of tra nrf errifag 'spy of such land or 
lands or any portitm or portions ihereont the Lessor shall have in any such 
case the tqftion -either iff alhnring the Lessee to transfer sOTh land or lands 
or jxntion Or portiona theradut as {Opposed or deaired by hiin or of getting 
bat's: the hind for hinted hnt tn ^^a last, mentioned case the Lessor shall 
refund to the Lessee the compensation amount, if aby, that might have 
been paiAt^ the Lessee for the acquisitien of snch land or lands portion or 
poH^tlS if the same 'bad t« be and was aeqnired by the Lc^r for the 
Lessee as hereinabove provided. . 

2. The l/essee hereby agrees that be shall start cement works in Okba- 

mandal aferesaid t*o years from tiie determination oi the present 

Eurdpoan war. 

3. The Les^ shall be liable to pay and pa> iocom'e-taK and Municipal 
duties as also the import snd’eicport duties payable under the llntish Indian 
Tariff Act applicable to the Dkfaa Port of Ports, but sbell not lie liable to 
pay any other import or export dut.y at these Port or Ports 

4. The Lessor shall construct and maintain at his own expe^ise roads con- 
necting the exWior precincts Of the factory to the principal Roads. 

5. The Lessor shall further demise free of charge or rent or an.v pav-ment 
therefor for the aforesaid term tp t^ Lessee also Unde creeks beaches and 
other sites with the deposits tbereia tbereonder and thereon in the said 
Okhamaudal Division for the purpose of digging quarrying, etc., stone lime,, 
clay, sand, etc., required by the Lessee in connection w^th the business of 
cement and kindred industries aforesaid PRpVtDED HOWEVER that the 
Lessor shall not be bound to demise any land or lands if the same are 
requited by the lyessor himself for any other purpose AND PROVIDED ALSO 
that the lessor shall not be bound to demiw to the Lessee any land which 
>8 not unculturable waste Und and whiidi is not in the occupation of any 

one. ‘ 

> 

6. Tbe Lessee shall give to the State royalty, at S annas per ton of 

cement manufactured or produced by the Lessee in the «aid Okhamhudal 
Division for the first five years after the commencement ef working of the 
Lessee’s cement factory and at 4 annas for tiie five years thereafter and at 
B annas thereafter durrw^the rest <rf tiie aforesaid term or period of 40 
years PROVIDED HOWl^ER that in the event of the Lessee’s ceasing to 
do the «Ms*nt business entiinly leontionansiy for a period of S years at any 
time after the starting of the faetiM 7 for the esansnt manufacture except 
wfamt oungidlei to do se by sm Aot of or Ant of Bmny or Act of Rod er 
other unavoidable accident beyond the control ef the Lesnee, tiie Lessor shall 
be entitled to deforwiiie the menofudy hereby given to tlm lessee RBOVID> 
ED HOWEVER that in the event of the cessation of the Lessee’s cement 
business eoniinuonsly ,fbr 5 years except as aforeaaid the Lessee shall nevsr- 
thelesa .be liable le pay the State royalty at two annas per ton ooonputed 
<m the quantity of cement manufactured by the Lessee during the year imme- 
diately preceding such cessation. The royalty in thia daUse mentioned shall 
be payable annually. 1 

s2 
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9, The l/Msor aliaB not oUow diroetl; or Indiractly mannfnetare prodqoCion 
W praparatioa df oetnent uid kindrod goods by any person or persons or 
by nny body or body corporate or otherwise, association or associations oom^ 

• pany or companies or any one whomsoever other titan the Lessee his agents or 
asB^^na in the said OlAamaadal Division of the State during the aforesaid 
term or pwiod of for^ years. 

S. Hie Lessee shall supply to the Lessor for the State works such quantity 
of oessent manufactured or produced by the Lessee in the said Okhamandal 
Division as the Lessee can spare after meeting the contracts then pending 
at the then market price thereof less 10 per cent, after deducting or making 
aOowanoe for the freight charges. 

9. The Leeaee shall be entitled to transfer assign or give the benefit of this 
agreement or any part thereof and of the monopoly, concession, rights end 
privileges and the Lease as also of the grant demise and transfer of land, 
creeks, beaches and other sites with the deposits therein, thereunder and 
thereon or any part thereof to any person firm syndicate or corporation 
PROVIDED HOWEVER that before the Lessee shall so transfer assign or 
give the benefit of this agreement, etc.,, as aforesaid he shall obtain the 
Lessor’s sanction thereto. 

10. The Lessee shall within twelve months from the determination of the 
preauit European war fix the first building site or sitee quarry or quarries 
creek or creeks to be granted conveyed and demised to him as hereinabove 
provided. 

11. The Lessor shall be entitled but for the purpose merely of ascertaining 
the amount of royalty payable to him to inspect the Lessee’s books showing 
tiie quantity of cement manufactured or produced by the Lessee and the 
Lessor shall also be similarly entitled but for the purposes merely 
of /slause 8 hereinabove and of ascertaining the pending contracts of 
the Lessee as in the said clause eight hereinabove contemplated, the books 
of the Lessee showing such contracts. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have hereunto set their 
reepective hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by the ^ 
withinnamed Manubhei N. Mehta in the I 

presence of— L maNOBHAI N. MEHTA. 

MANILAL M. NANAVATI. 

S. M. PAGAR, 

Signed sealed and delivered by the 
withinnamed Purshotam Vishram Mawjee 
in tile presence of — 

PARSHURAM MADHORAM VIN. 

8. M. PAGAR. 

LEASE OP MINING GYPSUM. 

<Notk. — ^T he original lease dated the 8th January 1922 is in Gujarati. 
The parties to the lease are the Jam Sabeb of Navanagar State and the 
Dwarka Cement Company, Limited. The principal terms of the agreement 
are given below.) 

1. Agreement is for a period of five years operating from Ist January 
1921 to 31 St December 1925. 

2. Royalty to be paid to the State for the first two years is Rs. 1,000 
per annum for which the maximum quantity of gypsum to be removed 
during each year is 8,440 cartloads (each of 20 maunds, each maund being 
n>C|^y equal to 1 qr.). If any quantity in excess of this figure is removed, 
it M to be paid for at the rate of Ks. 1-4 per cartload. 


1 


PURSHOTAM VISHRAM 

MAWJEE. 
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3. Royalty for the next three yean ia to be paid at the rate tS Ba. l^TBO 
per annum for which a maximum quantity of 1,400 cartloads can be reowna 
during each of these three years and if any quantity in excosa of tbn 
figure is removed during each of these three years, such quantity ia to be 
paid for at the rate of Rs. 1-4 per cartload. 

4. The State reserves to itself the right of removing any quantity of 
gypsum for its own consumption. 
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a ORAL. 

THE DWARSA CEattENT COMRAJSiY. 

Oral evidence of Mr. P. V. ACHARYA. Recorded at 
Simla on Mmiday July 7thi 1924. 

I, iNTnOOUCTOIlT. 

Preeidtni . — Will you please toll us what ymir position is in the Dwarka 
Cflinent Company? * ' 

Mt. Acharya. — I am Secretsty to the Pwarka Cement Company, and am 
in charge of the Bombay office subject to the control of the Ifanagmg Agrate. 

Pretident . — In your answer to question 7 you mention certain factors which 
have to be taken into consideration in selecting the site for a cement factory. 
Which do you regvtl as the most important of these? 

Mt. deiiarya'.-^I think that close proximity of raw materials ia the most 
tmi^rtaat. 

Pretident. — That is to say, unless the factory is close to the raw materials, 
it rould be very difficult to carry on the manufacture of cement? 

Mr. Acharya . — I think so. If of course coal is also very near, it is far 
b«ter. 

President.— What we have noticed is that, on the whole, manufacturers in 
India prefer to be near their raw materials, even though they are at a good 
dlvtonce from the coalfields. 

Mr. Achwya.—Yea. 

President. — You say in answer to question 10 " The moet potent factor, 
however, we think, is that the general prejudice of the engineering pro- 
fession which is manned by Enclishmen against the Indian product under 
their supposed belief that the English cement is the only oeroeot best for 
the purpose." I know quite well what you refer to, and there is no 
question about it that Englishmen, who are very often conservative people, 
ien^ to adhere to the sonrees of supply they are accustomed to. But I think 
it is something more than a prejudice. Does not British trade owe a good deal 
of its success to the fact, that the manufacturers turn out good staff? 

Mr. Acharya. — Stuff or the packing you mean? 

Pregidenl. — I am not referring specially to.ocment just now. The timdency 
you refer to is not confined to cement by any manner of means. 1 have come 
across it myself in other trades. What I should like to put to you is that the 
tendency is more than a prejudice, and that it has definite grounds underlying 
it. 

Mr, Atharya . — It is more than a prejudice in this way. Even thoagfei 
^ Indian cemmt is better or at least equal to the Kiglidi oeroent in qcudity, 
yet these Englishmen go in for the foreign cement because they ww^ to 
patronise their own industry. ^ 

President. — I don’t say that that element is absent. Yon may be right 
to some extent about that, but I tiiink that you are not making sufilcieDt 
allowance for other factof^. 

Mr. Acharya.—Do you mean from the point of view of quality? 

President. — No. What I mean to say U that I think that you are over. 
Tkluing the racial factor altogether. However yon are entitled to y*nr own 
tqyiniun. 
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Mr. Acharya. — Dm befove t caefc aa. BnainaOT. Bs. Itiqwdl 

to|4. (o^ thaii witen Qovemv^eBt gave coniracts for doiag- oemeot lr<ork, tbM 
«iiipii{»tied'.» cppdiVioi* fiiai cement that ahouJd' be need lawt be ICnglii^ 
a^COiSDlt. I ca&^ot of Gouiae pjrpve this aQegatioii. 

Premdent. — Hove you evat beea. in oommunication with ti&u Indiiit S^WM 
Depattmetif? Do you know any of their officers? 

Str. Acharya . — <%, yps. 

f'r««ufent.— Have you ever drawn their attention to this point? 

Mr. Acharya. — Ko, 1 have not drawn their attentioa. 

President . — Why not? 

Mtr, Achatrya. — W« thoiight that the whole cow woold be iavestiigwtni by 
the Tariff Board. 

you believe- there are orders by OovemmeBt giving pr^etoaon 
to Briitiah' cooient, are under a mwappreheiutos, and if yon read the new 
Stores Btotn, this wiH be apparent. 

Mr. Aeharya. — We will communicste tfapt to the Stores department. 

Pt€fid«ni ^ — It is a mistake to attaoh auggsrated unportOBce to oosnol 
atofwBaBlw. The preference for English gooihi is largely baaed! on the, Ifcol 
that, on the whcte^ English manufacturers make a point of felling out hig^ 
class Kpode, and they nave earned a good reputa^n. The. enjnwei very 
naturoJl^ says “ I might try new sources of supply, huh T Ease luwayR bean 
able to get stufl that I cculd thoroughly rely on from the firm I am aaouatoaned 
to, and the best thing is to go to toem'.” But-, however things may be with 
ew fi i n en ra in. private employ nMuif, aaginaeiw in OeveramaBt serviee emne undor 
the rulaa and. an bound 1^ theaa. 

Mr. Aahffjfa — Private engineers care for their mtmey. Tkhe for fautasev 
the case or Kfessrs. J. C. Okmmon, Ltd. Tbay are great conromwg ct 
cement and they are oanying out great oonorete works. They are always 
taking Indian cement. I am citing only one instance. 

Prcsident.-~Can you bring to our notice’ any concrete instanair fa wdUeh a 
Gorevnmsnt. engineer hns bought Brirish cement wheic. he ouuid get Indian 
eament at » lower price? 

Mr. Ach^rya . — I haive nothing concrate to esy. 

Prvndent . — If you do not know of any oonorete oaae, are ypn piaBSed iw 
making the statement that you have made? 

Mr. Aehaxya . — Why not? We are jnsiiffed T tSdidt. Sb far as tfte adbga- 
tion is coBoerned, we cannot pmvo suidr aihgatfoBs hy rogolar evifcncB-. It 
will ha difiiQiilt to proive. t 

Pfsaiitoitf j— Do you think tlmt yoa are> oalittad to aaamt tkadb a omtoiB 
state at tfaibgs eodstsy aUhoogiL you oanaot giso us my a sMtansfl’’ 

Mr. Aoharya . — ^We cannot give any evitooen b ssanae Awe pr aeWe w s 
eannati b# oppoly rasoitad to. Dtet. to why. X. asp that> tliia iilsf Msi ni may- 
be token with attowonoe. 

Mr. Oimealai . — Ds yc^ suggsst- Biat iba Enz^^aBw ongfamit hdto tips isoa-. 
toaotor seor^y that, if he to to obtam tdis ooatroot, ns must noa. 9|||^li 
oement. Is tost, what you mean? OtAjerwise, yoo to ba oHs- to flreaa 

it. 

Mfj dehamfi -^ iibtok that it ate«tote to that muto: 

Mfi Ommaia^—Baa, tha Bngiiah. aagiaaar. aay paftiealna iotento. to tUa 

Mr. Acharva. — No. The particulas i nte aw ah to to pahSanaa^hto mnt paapto 
heoausa tiUa sott. of thing haa baaa found by us to aavandotbet soaem 

iPMsiVtoat;— Has it haeu found by- you?' 

Mr. Aeftarga . — ^Patroatoing thmT om paopia not in aaafwto af atmamdt 
wfVT*fwarilj 1 can giyft you opa mote inetanos. When wa hiaL aai- Afnericaa 
in charge of the wdAs at Dmarito, hs would always re oow iB Mwid to us dwt 
Ml American was needed for the purpose. 



Pnsident . — ^Tbat doe« not Mem to me to be reloTast. 

Mn tfjntuoia.— Bom’t jrou do ^e same thing? Suppose you had • idioiod 
to make, would you not eay " I would have my own countryman." 

tfr. dofcarpe.— CeitoiBlj I won’t be justified in saying that, unleat the 
'man is sufficienUy oi^able. Capability is the quesUon. 

Afr. Ointcala. — you are to decide everything on the questitm of oapabiIity« 
our countrymen will have a very poor chance indeed in many oases. 

Mr. Aeharya . — In that case, they must eulter. 

President. — That is haurdly relevant. I think that, if you ore unable 
to ^ve ua any definite evidence in support of what you My, you were not 
juatified in niaking the statement that you have made. I can assure you 
that, if you get into communication with the officers of the Indian StoiUa 
Dcftarfanent, you will find that they are most anxious to do whatever IIm 
tai flieir power. They are doing everything they can from day to day in 
order to secure that whenever possible the orders should be placed in India. 
Q^iat is all I have got to ask about the first section. 

Mr, QinwalOk. — On this pomt of prejudice : what would you do? Suppos- 
ing you are constructing a building worth Us. 50 lakhs peTsonally and there 
is some article (not necessarily cement) which is of a n'ell known brand and 
for a hundred years manufactured abroad, and there is quite a new article 
manufactured for a year or two to this country, and tho difFcrence in price 
to you was perhaps a few thousands on the whole, what would yon use P 

Mr. Aeharya. — I have to use my own discretion. 

Mr, Ointcala. — How would you use your discretion? You are assured by 
CMple who claim to know all about it that your building would be all rigfat.i 
There was not even a reasonable doubt about it, but you had that doubt in 
your own mind. Well then, what would you do? Would you rather save the 
few thousand rupees, or would you not, and take the article of which you were 
quite assured? 

Mr. Aeharya. — If I can make sure of the other article I will buy it. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You cannot make sure of the local article by long experience. 
The other thing has been proved over and over again. Tbe question is that 
the building may fall down or it may not last as long as you would like it, 
if tbe artime proved unsatisfactory. Would you save a few thousand rupees 
in such oircumstanoea? 

Mr. Aeharya. — I ^hall explain the position. Take for instance cement. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Take something else. What will you do in such a case? 

Mr. Aeharya. — If I cannot get any reasonable assurance from people who 
ought to know about these things, I will go in for the foreign article, but 
seeing that the locally made article is cheaper I will take pains to ascertain 
yrhettier it is not as good as tho local article. 

Mr. SHnwala. — That^s to say, you will be prepared to take the word of 
the manufaeturer? 

Mr. Aeharya. — No. I will take other things into consideration. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Tbe experimental test is one thing and actual experience 
is quite another. You may be able to prove on paper that a building will 
last another fifty years, but this is quite a different thing from a building 
erected out df another cement which has lasted fifty years, so that human 
nature has got some reason to doubt the quality of the more recent material. 
Is not thM so? May not that account for the preference of foreign cement 
to some extent, rather than prejudice P 

Mr. Aeharya.— To a certain extent it may. But cement being a chemical 
ecoaposition, it can be subjected to special touts and seen whether it complies 
with the British Standard Specification or not. 

Mr. Oihvala.—\t w t^e. But you cannot blame the man for saying '* t 
haair of rro building which has been in existence for 50 years built out of 
your oemest." A man may say that. 
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Mr. Aeharya. — ^Tbe apecificaiaon is there aai) the particulsr eeiDmt he 
takes be tested. He may see whether the tests are ah ri^t «ad then 
proceed to buy. That is what is being done by the Development Department 
for instance. 

JIfr. Oinwala. — About packing cement in bags : does it not sometimes lead 
to deterioration as compared to cement packed in barrels? 

Afr. Aoharya . — It does when the atmosphere is very damp. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In that case, it is hardly a prejudice. 

Mr. Aeharya. — In a place like Bombay, it does not deteriorate. But in 
Bangoon where the climate, we are told, is very damp, it is likely to dete> 
riorate. That is why we are thinking of packing our cement in casks. 

Mj. Oinwala. — ^I don’t think that the climate of Bangoon is more damp 
than that of Bombay, because 1 have hved in both places for almost an equal 
number of years. 

Mr. Aeharya. — When we had an enquiry from Rangoon, they specially 
drew our attention to that fact. Then, we sent out cement in double bags. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That is rather due to the fact that it takes you a much 
longer time to get to Bangoon than to Bombay, and in that way it is due 
to a longer sea voyage. Once the cement gets to Rangoon, the climatic 
conditions are not so difierent there from those of Bombay as to oause 
deterioration. 

Afr. Aeharya. — That is what they told us. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In that case, you cannot call it prejudice. 

_ Mr. Aeharya. — Here it is our own fault. So far as Bombay is concerned, 
the prejudice is toere. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Can you get casks in India? 

Mr. Aeharya. — We can got. Messrs. Spedding & Co., have written ' to 
us saying that they can supply us casks. We have asked them two ox 
three times to quote but they have not yet replied. They say that the 
making of casks is quite easy from shocks containing staves and bottom-pieces, 
2 samples of whi'di they have sent us. If we can pack cement in casks, 
it will bo very nice for us all. 

President. — How far has this proceeded? Have you calculated how much 
casks are going to cost you? 

Mr. Aeharya. — That is the main thing. We told them that our cos* of 
packing cement in bags was Rs. 8 to 10. If we can have casks at about 
Rs. 18 a ton, we will go for them. 

Mr. Oinwala . — Do you mean to say that they would send you materials 
for making casks? 

Afr. Aeharya. — Yos. In one lump they put two bottom pieces and these 
staves, and they say that the procedure of making the*whole thing into a 
cask is very simple. 

President. — That has to be made on the spot. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Yes. The works of Messrs. Spedding 4 Co., are at Jhelum. 
We have asked them for quotations (f. o. r. Dwarka). 

President. — ^They will have to come by train. 

Afr. Aeharya. — Yes. 

President. — It would depend upon their quotations. 

Afr. Aeharya. — Yes, it is a serious matter. If we could pack our cement 
in casks, we will get our market in Rangoon. It depends upon you now 
whether you give us protection and consequently greater market. 

Afr. Oinwala. — It depends a good deal upon the industry itself. 

President .—The industry ought to realise that success depends upon itself. 

Afr. Aeharya . — True. 

Afr. Kale. — The implication of what you were telling the President and 
Mr. Oinwala appears to me to be this. There are certain Qoveroment 



who in ondw to eiKsooro^ th«tr o»n couaW.y«m 
thoibrero ore inclined" te sW gwoter im>mt to ” *°*"^ * 

fitffintai oement^ ’Hwt geens to be A« in^tUMtioa. At tn» MIM ame you. 
are ncyt able to prove yeur allegation- Is that oorreot? 

Mr. AcJutryi — tes, but t%a allegation itself being of a parttou^ natur^ 
»l tb^ir tltat it will be ve^ cKfSoult to prove it. we oanpot bo taken into 
tbe oonfidraoe of itrase es^eere. 

Mr. Kale.—Ie it a fact that you are not slile to prove it bocawee you on 
o&raid that yoBr teosiaess will suffer it you make certain, disclosures m oon- 
neofann. with facta whidh you knew? 

Mr. Acharya.— Portly it is so. So far as I am oonoemed I have not come 
OMees any eonorete iustancea. 

President . — I put to you a question whether you knew of any concrete 
inetonoes. 

Mr. Acharya.—l told you that I did not know of any. 

Presid^p^f — Tn tli^t you cannot be afraid of making diBcIofinres when 

you have nothing to dteoloee. 

Mr. AeHrya.—l shall see if I can commumcate with' the man who 


met me. 

President — I am afraid I must put it quite plainly that gossip m 
railway carriages is not sufficient evidence to put before the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Aeharya . — I will see whether I can substantiate thid^. 

President . — The Board cannot take any notice of that particular instence. 

Mr. Kale . — If you cannot publicly give it, can you give us the infm^ta- 
tion in confidence? It is very important for us to know th^ in order that 
steps may be taken to discourage that praotic.e, if any such exists. 

Mr. Aekarya ^ — I will ask the Board of Direotors whether they can give 
you anything. 


Mr. Kale . — That is to say, the Board knows sometbuift about it? 


Mr. Acharya . — The Board may knov^. 

President . — 1 am afraid I still do not understand how the witness’s state- 
ments are to be reconciled. He has no definite information, but he holds out 
the hope ol a disclosure in confidence 

Mr. Oioiv^a , — Why do you say that the Board may know sometiitng? 

Afr. defwrya. — They know more people than I do. 

Mr. Gtnwala.— Have you any reason to suppose that they know P 
Mr. Acharya . — I think so. 


JVswdfnf.— I understand now. Although you do not know personally 
thare.may be coses ^own to your firRi,P 
Mr. Acharya . — You are right. 

Fretident . — Certainly the Board will be glad, if your Directors think it 
proper to bri^ any/ otm ot that kind to the notice of the Boar4> to secure 
the information If they ooncem Government engineers, you would atso 
do well to bring tbom to the notice of the Indian Stores IwpartiiieBt who 
are in a position to take immediate action, 

Mr. Acharya. — Yes. 


Mr, Kcdc.— In your answer to Question 4 you say that the faeter; cem- 
Menced manufacturing neaient practicaily in; denuary 1023. The company 
was established on the 20th of February IPIP. I w!afit to know why mere 
was such a delay. 


Mr. Acharya . — The machinery has to bo tranquirted all the way from 
Ataarfba to India. 


Mr, Kalfi.-~-DQ you think that nonnally. beisvem the establUhmeat of 
e emnpaoy and the opening of the works it would he three yearn? 



hfit. it wimj ao. There wet© very gccAt difficulties, 

e.g.% hi getting sea freight. 

Mr. Halt . — ^Vou had difiSculties to face and the dela^ is be. attcUiuted to 
them? 

Mr, Aphflfya Tea. We actually ocaomeuced to menufaeturc in December 

1921, hut priMjtically in January 1922. That is what I have said. 

II. Baw Matbbuls. 

Pretidtnt . — As regards your answer to question 12 : the question is " What 
are your annual requirements of each of the raw msterialu according to 
your pEeMDit ijate of output (which should be stated) ” and you roughly 
42,000 tons (present average output 25,000 tons). What we want is separate 
figures for limestone, clay and. gypsum, 

Mt- Achgtya . — We have given you the baeis in answer to question 18. 

Pretident . — We want to know what your anouaj[ requiiemienta are* If you 
have the informa^on witlji you here* would'. you give it. to us now? If you 
have not got it with' you, would you be kind enough^ to send it. to us later, 

Mr. Arhifrya . — I have not got the informattoq, here. I will send it to 
you. ' As we have given the basis, it is a mere calculation and nothing 
further. 

President. — I see that as regards clay and lim.eston^e, undet yonr conoeeelon 
from the Baroda r>uii>ar, the royalty is payable per ton of cement, is it 
not? . , • - 

Mr. Acheryd. — Yes. 

Preaidenf-'-WhAt quMtity of gypsum do you use for one ton of cement? 

Mr, AeAcrvo. — 2{ to 6 per cent., sometimes about 28 lbs. per ton. 

Presidenf. — If the latter figure is right, it is notJiing like 5 per cent. 

Mr. Aohoryft.— Someiimos it comes to 5 per cent. 

Pretident. — If it i^ 28 lbs. it is about 11 per cent. You have given, us 
two answers. One is 2J to 5 per cent, and the other is 28 ibs. ' Which of 
thpsq is oor^^tf 

Mr, Acharya. — All of them ate correct. If it is quick setting we have to 
add more gypsum. 

President. — How mueh gyp.sum did you use for, instance to get yont pro- 
duction of 1923 which is 25,000 tQhs? 

Mr. AcAprya. — I shall send you the figures later. 

President . — You say tbpt the rqyal^ psid. during th© last tt»o years at an 
average rate comes to 14 annas a ton. 'What 1 wished tQ qscertsja was w.hat 
that came to per. ton of eemcqt. Unless you can give apDSQVm^ly the 
qu^^ of g^um you used per ton of ceng^pnt, I eafinot m«keA& calciiUtion. 
’Ba4,'if^ We iase tfi^ Idreest fi^te you have given, namely o per cent., oq that 
basis the royalty cm gypsum would apparently come to something less than 
aq, Sana pet' ton' 'of cemfet; ' 

Mr. AwMary^-^Tkue. But we had stocks at that time. We kepp. stpcdcB. 

Prendeni . — ^Is not that ewreot? "As far as I can calculate on the figures 
tbftt .ypu; have giyent thn> to^tAy^oq gypsum pet of* bemdnt se^tts to be 
less than an anna per ton of cement. 

Mr- Aefc«t 3 ^.-T-You ora right. 

In answer to question 23 you say you haye. got supplies 
sufficient for 40 years. Then you go on to Say ** As yens go bn, the cost will 
oi course increase owing to tbg faoA- thefc our quoniefr wjB he fu'rBier from 
th© factory qite, and the consequent hoiilage from a longer distance.” How 
far- do you think you tnay have to haul from? 

Mr. AcAaryo.— Three or four miles further. 

PretiderU . — Not more .than that ? 

Mr. A'rharya —No. 
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So that nn^;h{y your cost of li&ulage mif^t iaoNiao to Mm 
lihe presMt figor^ 

Afr. Aeharjfa,-^ do not tiiink H will inorease to sooh • figUT«. 

Pretidewl.^Yon are haulins from two milee at i»«Mnt, and you tiiink 
you may have to go up to four milee. Is it not ro aeO n able to say that your 
faaulage obaegos might doubleV 

Ur. doiMrya.'^It may not be exactly double. 1 do not thiAk it will be 
more thm times. 

Ptiiident . — ^It won't nm up to more than that? 

Mr. dcharyu.— Ko. 

Prerideat.— Has your firm calculated the present cost of haulage per ton 
tX oementt 

Mr. Acharya . — We are doing it by contract at present. 

PretidetU . — ^Oo they do cdl the haulage? Possibly you pay an melusiTe 
rate for both excavation and haulage. 

Mr. Aelntya . — At present We are not paying them haulage. 

Pretident . — ^To whom do you pay the haulage? 

Mr. AcharyA . — Partly it is borne by us and partly by the oontraetors. 

Mr. OiniBoXa . — ^Thie 66 per cent, of wastage in answer to question 18, is 
equal to 13 cwte. in a ton? 

Mr. dcharya. — Boughly : there is mueh water in the slurry that is produced. 

Mr. Gitiwala . — Does this 65 per cent, include water? 

Mr. Acharya. — Yea. 

Mr. Oinwaht . — You say that 25 cwts. of limestone and 6 owts. of clay 
are required to produce one ton of cement? 

Mr. Aehary *. — Plua gypsum. 

Mr. Oinvaoda . — ^There is little wastage after calcining. There it no water 
in tiiatP 

Mr. dcJtoi^.— No. * 

Mr. Oinwala . — I am asking whether 65 per cent, or 18 owts. is lost for 
every ton, 

Mr. Acharya. — Yes. 

Mr. OinwedAy , — Why did you adopt the wet process? 

Mr. Arharya . — ^It was supposed to be up-to-date in these days. 

Mr. Omwala . — The dry process people say the same thing of their process. 
Is it because that your raw materials are of a softer nature? 

Mr. Acharya. — Also. , 

Mr. Oinwcda. — ^8o that is also a reason why you adcmted this wet process. 
Can you apply the dry process to your materials and produce as good a 
cement? * 

Mr, Acharya , — We may, but there are risks attached to the dry process. 

Mr, Oiwwala . — It is the materials, then, that made you adopt this prooese. 
Can you not apply the dry process to your msterials? 

Mr. Acharya . — ^Tfae dry process plant is diSerent from the wet procees 
plant. 

Mr. OintDala . — know it is. It does not do you any harm to stw that 
beoauu your materials are more suited to the wet process you are adopting 
it. If is the case, why not say so? 

Mr. Acharya. — Partly we may say tiiat. 

Mr, Qitivxda . — Your raw materials, on the whole, cost a little more than 
file raw materials in the other places? 

Mr. ^ckarya. — ^No. The coal waa high during the last two yeam hut 
now It baa bMn brought down materially and I think it is tosa than even 
Ba. M sow. 
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Mt. Oinwala. — How much da; do you uee pet t<m? 

Ut. Acharya. — 8 owts. 

Mr. Qinwala. — You ssy that the coat of limestone hae gone dotm firomt 
Ha. 9<9-8 to Ba. 2-7-6. 

Mr. Acharya. — ^FoTmerl; we were working it departmental!; in our qnarr;^ 
and now we have given it to a contractor who ia quoting ua better rates. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In claj you have gone up 7 

Mr. Acharya. — Yea bMauae circumatanoea sometimes are different, bat titey 
will come down this year. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Are you working that departmentally or by contraot? 

Mr. Acharya. — Partly departmentally and partly also by contractors. 

Mr. Oinwala,— How much do you expect to bring it down to? 

Mr, Acharya. — Wtf may bring to Es. 1-6. 

Mr. Oinwala. — And atone? 

Mr. Acharya. — May come to Ba. 1-16. 

Mr. Oinwala. — When do you expect to get that result? 

Mr. Acharya. — We have asked for tenders now and we hope to get better 
results soon. 

Mr. Oinwala. — See your answer to Question 23: you expect your cost to 
go up. In answer to question 19 you expect to bring your cost down. 

Mr. Acharya . — It will go up, not immediately. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you mean after a pretty long time? 

Mr. Acharya. — At least 10 to 15 years afterwards. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Are you sure you have got 40 years supply in your 
qnarry t 

Mr. Acharya. — More than that. The lease we have got is for forty years 
but the supplies are more than 40 years. 

Mr. Oinwala. — To what depth do you expect to work your quarry? For 
how many feet have you got these strata of lime? 

Mr. A charva.— Limestone is generally on the surface. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Yes, or you may have to go down a few feet. 

Mr. Acharya. — 1 shall get you detailed information about that. 

Mr. Oinwala. — We do not want detailed information. We simply wanted 
to know whether you were quite sure you bad a supply of lime for forty 
years. 

Mr. Acharya. — We are sure. We got that investigated by competent 
people. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Has this been verified since? 

Mr. Acharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — At what distance are the clay pita from 3 mur wottoP Your 
quarries are at a distance of two miles from the works. How far are these 
clay pits? 

Mr. Acharya. — Almost the same distance — two miles. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you find limestone and clay both together? 

Mr. Acharya. — ^The clay is alluvial clay. There is an open creek there 
and when the currents are coming we get olluviel day, and these pits ere 
dug and the day is taken. 

Mr. Kale. — It is the river that brings this silt and the day owsists of 
the silt on the bank of the river ? 

Mr. Acharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale . — That river bank is two miles from the Works? 

Mr. Acharya. — ^Bougl^ly. 

Mr. Sole. — In the same direction from the factory or in a different 
direction P 



3tr. Achart/a.—Somemhiit AirMttidBs. 

Mr. Kak . — t w«s voodariag how jrou can get bo^ of yovr taw nwterials 
St Hitonmk tMue. ^ 

Ur, AiAsrya . — It moei be in dtCeraai Jirectiona. I have wM gowe iUt 
ss 9 «(t a3Bii 1 4* taot teMr eaeactlj'. 

Mt. 9isis>Sta:^'iss tss tbe Sectetfaty to ‘the Ooiopahy f 

Mr. Atharya . — ^Thera are the ISlaha^iag -Agenta atid 1 atu 'Ute Ootepatoy’a 

SeerMaay- 

Afr. &mvaala. — Are not tiie Managing Agento Secretaries to 'tiie Company P 
Mr. — ^tn a Way "ftiey Wre. 

Mr. Salt . — What is tiie relation between the Managing Agents and the 
Secretary P Is the Secretary a|lp<H«ted by^ and nadcw the control of, the 
Managing Agents or is he appointed, hy the genofai body M shareholders P 
Mr. Afharya. — He is under the control of the, Managing Agents. 

Mr. Kale. — By whom is he appointed and 'paidP 
Mr. Acharya. — By the Omitpany. 

Mr, Oinw^ls . — Ace yb« Secretary to the Managing Agents or SocrctaTy to 
the Company under the Companies ActP 

Mr. Acharya. — ana Ohder the Managing Agents. 

Mr. trifMooln.'-Can yon ^ue notices In yonr name convening a me^ng 
of the shareholders P 

Mr. Acharya. — No. I can file snits, etc., in the name of the Company. 

Mr. Gtnwala . — On behalf of the Managing Agents P 
Mr. Acharya. — No. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — Managing Agents shonld be Secretaries of the Company in 
that case. 

Mr. Acharya. — I am not the Secretary under the Companies Act and am 
jttst in the same position as Mr. Captain in the Central Provinces Cement 
^mpany. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are you in the head often P 
Mr. Acharya. — I am in idisrge of the office tliOTC. 

Mr. GmweAa. — By being in charge o( the office do you mean yon arc the 
Managing DirwetorP Are you the manager? 

Mr. Acharya.—'So. I am the head of the office. 

Mr. Ginwata. — Of Purosfaotam, Vithaldas A Co. P 
Mr, Acharya. — ^Ves. 

Mr. Gxntoaia. — Who are the partners? 

Mr. Acharya. — ^There were two partners, 'Sir Vithaldas Thackersay and 
Mr. Pnmahotam Vishram Mowjee. In the place of the late Sir Vffculdaa 
litaokertay hia bro4iw Mr.. MaAowice Bamedar l%adrersay has stuped, in. 

I am wilder tbeir direct oontrol. They are subjecl to the control of the 
Board. 

President .-^-You are at. the head Of the sectioa of the Agents’ office which 
looks after the Cement Comply P 
Mr. Acharya, — ^That is right. 

Mr. £<de.'^Yon were asked about the wet prooeas that yon have ,ad(^ied. 
Some of the witnesses Who came before us told us — ^tfaat is my impression — 
t|iat the wet proocM was the more up-to^^ote process. But are you sure 
that this process was adopted by your company hswus it was iip-to4aieP 

Mr. Acharya. — I think so. I am not one of the promoters of the Camphv.Vr 
Mr. GiswcAa. — ^Was it nat p ga i ii d g for your company to send a representa- 
tive W'fao was actually on the Wm^P . 

Mr. Acharya. — One of the Directors was to acronmimiy me but ualur- 
tunwtdly his dear ridstive died and he could not come. . 
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Vreiideni . — ^You may bo unable to answer some of tbc importoitt questions. 

Ifr. Ach^tya . — I rffall Bvgipiy the infoiwMtibtt. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That delays the proceedings. The Conqiauy ou^tt 'to have 
sent a man who had been at the Worjm. It ia veay difficult to exanano' a 
representative who had never been ^ the Works. I am not criticising yen in 
any way, but us a Board we are entitled to get ilie best evidence the com* 
pasty -cun give, and the best eviddnoe is that of 'the man on the spot. 

3fr. Ac'harya. — We never thought that technical questions would come 
before the Tariff Board : otherwise 1 would have brought the Works Manager 
with me. 

Mr. (immald . — Wo are very much handicapped by two facts; one is that 
your oust account is given in a way which does not help us. If you bad 
with you another man who was in charge of the works wo should have been 
aMe to get some information about the works costs. 

Mr. Acharya.- I hove got the cost kheets here. 

Mr. Oinvxila . — T hope you will be able to answer the questions, but tho 
position IS rather unsatisfactory you will admit. 

Mr Acharya. — I shall try to give answers to the best of my ability. 

VIII. 'Captiai, AcconifT. 

l‘ri' indent. — -1 notice that the total amount of your block is Rs. 76 lakhs. 
Your factory has a capacity of lOU.OUO tons : that means that your ct^italisa- 
tion is Rs. 76 per ton. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Yes. 

Vrettdenf . — The importaftce of that figure is this. If we can obtain the 
figures as to the capitalisation per ton of factories in other countries, it 
would to some extent enable us to ascertain how far the Indian manufacturer 
IS handicapped by the higher price o'f machinery and so on in India. Has 
your eo^any any information on that point as to the capitalisation cf aome 
omspantos ^teiowheref 

Mr. AelMrya. -XQ. over fhe world? 

IVestdwtf.— i« any of the ooinpeting countries. 

Mr. Arharya . — We have not got that information. 

Pregidmt. — We have put one question which I think you are unable to 
amwer. In reply to Question No, 81 yon say “ we betieve that the present 
cost of a factory under the heads of buildings and plant and machinery having 
tho same output as ours might possibly be a little less, for the obvious 
reason that there has been a geueml decline in prices. We are nnable to 
give any detailed answers to this question at the present moment, due to 
^ort notice." The importance of that is that this factory was put up at a 
time of very high prices, and the result is that your capital account fiifist 
be swollen in ooiiscquenoe. 

Mr. ’Aeharya.- Compared with the Central Provinces Cement Company we 
find that our capital account is very low. 

fresidctit. —It the some plant and machinery were purchased now, the 
cost would naturally he a great deal less, owing to the great fall in prices of 
madrinery. That is why we put this question in order to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, what the preeent-day cost of the plant may be. It might be Bs. 60 
lakhs instead of 78 lakhs. 

Mr. Acharya. — May be. We shall have to get quotations : ffe have no 
information. I will let yon have these. 

President. — In answer to Qoeetion 82 you have given us the rots 9t 
exchange at whioh the payments for the plant were remitted. Can you tell 
us what the current rate of exchange is between India and Amerkaf 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^Jt is Rs. 325 to Re. 9t0 per hundred doIlaTS. 

President. — So part of your reihittances were made at ahoat the present 
rate, and pari at a sHghtly higher rateP 
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Mr- Aeharya.—Yr». 

Mr. GinvxUa . — What is this sum of Bs. 2,50,000— first item in the answer 
to Quastioa 78 i<a)f 

Mr. Ai»hart/a . — Cost ot oancesaiona. 

Mr. impolo.— Whom did 3 roa buy from P 

Ur. JicAwrya.— Mr. Pumrtiottam ViBhram Mawji and Sir Vi^iaidas 
Thaekersey got thorn from the State, and it was purchased from tiiem 
the Company. 

Mr. Ctnuwla. — ^Was it purchaaed in cash or shares P 

Sfr. Acharya. — Shares. 

Ur. Oinwala, — Wi'Ui regeud to Question 81 in dealing with the steel 
industry wo applied a certain method; it was not a very accurate method, 
but it «g>p6ared to be reasonably sound. We found that there also madiinery 
had been bought in certain years at very high prices, and we had to find ita 
replacement value this year. I take it that most of your madiinery is steet 
tooP 

Mr. Aehatya. — Yes. 

Mr. GinuxUa. — It is neceesaiy for us to decide whether the cement in- 
dustry has done the same, that is to say, they have paid more for machinmy. 
We are not blaming them in any way; they bonjdrt it at a time whm 
machinery was expensive. Supposing we apply the same method to ascertain 
the preaent day value of your machinery, would yon object to that utethod — 
booanae, if you do, yon will have to give us some other method which you 
consider more accurate. 

Mr. AeKarya . — There is no harm in adopting that method. 

Mr. (jintooio.— It is not necessary to work afresh those costs. 

Ur. Acharya. — ^This is the actual value according to the block. 

Ur. Oinwala. — What we did there was this ; we took the prices of different 
kinds of steel what is called the composite value; for instance, we took seven 
or eight different varieties of steel and we found the averige for them, e.g., 
joists, beams, bars, etc. We found that in the year 1917 the composite price 
wss, say, Bs. 100 per ton and now it was Rs. 80, and that, therefore, the 
value was Rs. 20 less than in that particular year. That was the method 
we applied — ^please see pages 42 and 43 of our Report on tbe Steel industry. 
With necessa^ modifications, if we applied that method to your plant, you 
would not object very mochf 

Mr. Acharya. — No. 

President. — ^You have told us that you made remittances in 1931— Question 
82. That means that the money was actually spent in 1931. When did you 
place the order? 

Mr. icharpa.— 1919-1920. 

President. — Could yon give us roughly about how much in 1919 and how 
nu^ in 1920? 

Ur. Acharya . — About 76 per cent, in 1919 and the remaining 26 per cent, 
in 1920. 

Mr. OinvxAa . — ^You say in answer to Question 90 “ We do not contem- 
plate carrying out any very g^t replacements or extensions of the plant at 
the nioment barring the two items mentioned in answer to Question 76 (b). 
Tbe approximate cost will be Rs. 1,00,000.” Will it increase yonr output? 

Ur. Acharya. — At present we cannot get good water : if we have a good 
•distilling plant we shall get better water. The bod water injnrM tim boiler 
■tobes. 

Ur. Oinvxda. — Do you take sea water P 

Mr, Acharya. — We do not at present. 

afr. Oinwala. — ^That injures tbe boiler tubeeP 

Mr. ArAaryo.— Yes. 
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, Ur- Ointeala. — M what pressura do you work thein? ' 

Xt. Aeharya.-^-li is a technic*! information which 1 shall set^ later. Wa 
have got onr four boilers made by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. 

Mr. OiwvaJa, — ^These alterations you want to make are with reference to 
water? 

Mr. Aeharya. — We are thinking installing a distilling plant and a 
tiiree>throw slurry pomp for agitating the slurry. 

Mr. Oinwdla, — ^It has nothing to do with your output? 

Mr. Aeharya. — It has to do. 

Mr. Oinvoola. — ^Will it increase your output? 

Mr. Aeharya. — No. There is no question of increasing tlie output at all. 

frerident. — Do you mean that the boilers would last longer; so the 
capital expenditure to be increased would reduce Bie cost of repairs? 

Mr. Oinuxda. — It is a very unfortunate situation that you are in regard- 
ing water. 

Mr. Aeharya. — At the beginning water was very nice, but owing to the 
scarcity of rains, we have to go very deep. 

Mr. Oinyxtla. — How much is the plant geing to cost you?, 

Mr. Aeharya. — lls. 75,000 for the distilling plant and Rs. 25,000 for the 
durry pump. 

I'rerident . — That is on the whole a lakh of rupeee? . , 

Mr. Aeharya. — Tea. 

Mr. Kale. — I wonder what you intend to convey by the last sentence in 
answer to Question 61 ; “ We believe that the operating cost of a new factory 
would not make any very great difference with ours since this is a common 
factor affecting all at the same time.” 

Mr. Aeharya. — Because the materials are there. Supposing another man 
puts up a factory at Dwarka, the same raw materials will be tliere, the cost 
will alM roughly be the same, labour will be the same, therefore it will make 
no material difference. , 

Mr. Kale. — You are taking the question in that sense? 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Our question was if up-to-date machinery was purchased at a 
lower price than the price you paid for yours, naturally the operating cost 
would be lower than what has to be paid by your factory. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Our factory is up-to-date. 

Mr. Kale. — So that there are no improvements in the plant whidi have 
been introduced recently? 

Mr. Aeharya. — Barring the widening of the burning zone of the kiln 
that makes calcining perfect, there has been no other improvement. The 
kiln is a long cylinder and one of the improvements made is that the burning 
asone has been widened. . . 

Mr. Kale. — That would not make much difference in cost? 

Mr. Aeharya . — No. 


IX. Cost or Pbosuction. 

(a) Work* Cott*. 

President. — Apparently you do not keep your accounts in a manner which 
will permit you to give ua the idformation we aaked for. 

Mr. Aeharya . — I regret they are not kept in the wav in which they should 
have been kept. Now are we going to have a perfect rasting account. 

Pretident . — That won't help us very much now. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala . — From what you have given us it is hard to say what your 
costs are. 

ft 


Mr. Acharya. — ^I'bane got all the information with me and aiwU tw giad 
iK»fa&s«>^.your qheatiioA. 

f'rendeat.— But that paia an unnecesbary burden on the Beard. ^ Ifoor 
firm might* hare taliea*a Utile trouble to comply with owr wiriiw m the 
matter. 

Mr. Acharya, — The syatem in which Form II haa bMn proirhleid by .you 
ia not the form in which cement acoonnbs are kept. 4 md|p.hMtken 

plain. In the first ferin.you ask for the total prednotien of oemnt lor the 
year. Suppose we make 40,000 tons of clinker, and cement is only toaa. 

President. — There is only one per cent. diHerence betwemi cdinker and 
eenient. From one ton of clinker roughly how mut'h comehi fio'yfiu ‘ietl^ ‘ 

^r.'dcfiorya. — About one ton of cement, Siikoe you put only tOtSd pro* 
'dtkiUcAi here we did not know wkat to put, whether you required the commit 
production or ihe clinker production. 

President. — When you found that difficulty, did your firm ask the Board 
what they meant P 

Mt. Acharya.— I am prepared to answer your questions. 

Mr. Oimoala. — Ordinarily a manufacturer does not hare an excemire 
quantity of clinker in stock. 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^We had. 

Mr. Oinieoia. — You had, quite true, hut other manufacturers moke clinker 
and convert it into cement. 

Mr. Aeharya. — So far as my own information goes ether companies also 
are obliged to keep lot of clinker in stock. 

Mr. Gimoala. — What is your difficulty? 

Mr. Aeharya. — Your form gires columns for raw material, factory labour 
and so on. No coltuun for clinker is provided for at all. 

■Mr, ‘(Hnwaia.—'Wbtlt is your posHton With regard to "tbi publication of 
figureeP AO the companies that have come before wis, so fair as -the 'cement 
wad piHmr todustrim are concerned, and as you know the Tkta Iron and Steel 
Company also, have agreed to the publication ig the coat figures. 

Mr. Aehairya. — ^Does the Board find it necessary to do sorP 

Mr. Oinwala. — Absolutely. Unless we are able to substantiaie our recom- 
aakadationa with facts and figures which the Assembly and the Government 
of India can scrutiniH, our position is unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Do you want the details also? 

Mr, Oinwala. — Certainly. 

■president. — After all you have not given ns any information which you 
need he anxious about I 

Mr. Ginwala. — The Gwalior Cement Company, the Indian Cement Com- 
pany and the Central Provinces Cement Company, and also three Paper com- 
paniea, have all agreed to the publication of all the costa and other 

figura. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Very well, wo have no ohiection. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are you prepared to give us the cost in the way we want 

HP 

President. — You work out separately, I gather, thif cost of clinker? 

Mr. Aeharpa. — ^Yos. 

Preeutmt . — Then in order to get the cost of cement all that you have 
got to do ie to add the eokt of the items involved in the «<mverakiB <A eUaker 
mto cement. 

kr. Aeharya. — I will supply this information ns soon as 1 go to Bombay. 
I will send it to the Board within 5 days. 

Mt. Ginwala. — ^In Form II you have given us your oonveikiim cost from 
elitiker to cement? 
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Jkfr. — Ym. 

Afr. GInfMta. — It \ru B*. S in 1922 and Ba. 6-12 in 1023 wfai<dt ia not 
ittttch. In thia form yon could hun aaid the cost of clinker was SO much, 
and ^en ^that from clinker to oemeBt it was so much. 

Prendtnt. — I must sar frankly' 'ftat we have not taceived the assistance 
from tke Dcfapany to which we were entitled to. 

Mr. Achafiia. — ^We shall be very glad to give you all the information you 
Irani. 

President. — I think it would be nseful, if you could give us now the 
figures showing the amount of dinkar produced, cement ground, cement 
packed and the cost per ton for edch month during the current year begin- 
ning from January. 


Mr. Aeharya.-^ 


Janvary 1934— 

CSinker produced 
dost per ton 
Cement ground 
Cost per ton , 
Cement packed 
Cost per ton . 


. 1,978 tons. 

. Rs. 33-13-9. 

. 2,576 tons. 

. Rs. 4-12-3. 

. 1,903 tons. 

. Its. 12-2-9. Total Rs. 60-12-9. 


Ftbruary 19H — 

Clinker produced 
Cost per ton . 
Clinker ground 
Cost per Jlon . 
Oemdbt packed 
Cost per ton 

March 1914 — 

Clinker produced 
Cost per ton 
Cement ground 
Cost per ton . 
Cement packed 
Cost per too . 


. 3.210 t-ons. 

. Rs. 30-5-5. 

. 3,537 tons. 

. Rs. 4-0-9. 

. 1,690 tons. 

. Rs. 12-4-9, Total Its. 46-10-11. 


3,503 tons. 

. Rs. 27-11-11. 

. 3,387 tons. 

. Rs. 3-13-7. 

. 2,729 tons. 

. Rs. 11-0-9. Total Us. 42-10-3. 


April 1924— 

Clinker produced .... 3,108 tons. 

Ooet per ton Rs. 30-6-6. 

Cement ground .... 2,499 tons. 

Cost per ton Rs. 4-7-10. 

Cement packed .... 3.065 tons. 

Ooet per ton » Rs. 104-0. Total Rs. 45^24. 

7n May we worked for only 6 or 7 days and it is not typieaL 
Mr. Cinteola. — Whab was the reason P 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^Tfaere was no ooal. The Railway Company could not bring 
the ooal there; there was restriotion on booking of coal and we could not get 
it. 

Mr. &muiaila. — ^Where do yon get yosr coal fromP * 

(x2 
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Aeharita , — We get aome from the CeBtrel Provincm end eanm from 
tbe Benge] ooelSeida; SaMetiaiee w« bnjr. from lorei^ ooBDtrkp «lao, but 
on aooount of vuit of doota there ere no loeding f eoUitiM, 4 dock is now 
being oonstmoted et IVirerke end then we will bring onr eoel by ateamer 
whidi will Ueka s lot diffmoaoe in the freight. 

Hr. Gjnmola. — An yon going to be connected by rail with the dock? 

Mr. 4rkarya.—^Te», The fodory ia only two or three milea from the 
^ore, but the shore where the dock is being oonstmcted is ebout 18 miles 
from onr factory, end we have already connected ourselTes witii that by rail, 
it is going to be an all the year round port. 

Mr. CrtMtoola. — ^When will it be -ready f 
Mr. AeKarya. — Within a year, 

Mr. tiinwala. — ^When did they start P 

Mr. Aeharya. — year bark. We will then be at an ad/antage cren for 
shipping to Rangoon. 

Mr. Oinieala. — Have yon got the boats coming regularly there P 
Mr. Aeharya. — Now the big steamers cannot touch at Dwarka. What we 
have got to do is to have the cement taken to Bombay and then tranship it, 
and that means a freight of 8 to 0 rupees. 

Mr. Oinieala. — You have been getting some coal by aeaf 
Mr. Af-harya. — "Wo had got coal formerly by sea. 

Mr. Otnwola. — And you unshipped it in boats P 

Mr. .ieharya. — Yes, and that used to cost a good deal, because we had to 
pay demurrage to the steamers. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Is it a frequent matter, this shortage of coalP Was the 
congestion on the Kathiawad railway or on the British railways P 

Mr. Aeharya. — On the Jamnagar-Dwarka Railway. They ran short of 
engines with the result that booking was mtrioted. 

Mr, Gmirolo. — ^At what price did you get your Duiban coal or Welsh coal? 
Mr. Aeharya.— We had Webb coal in 1921 and 1922 and the price then 
was about 68 shillings a ton o.i.f. Dwarka. That is why onr cost during the 
List two years increased ; it makes a difference of about Rs. 13 in coal. Now 
coal is much cheaper as compared with the cost at that time. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When is this railway situation going to improve P 
Mr. Aeharya. — ^They promised that within a month things will improve. 

' Mr. Giauxtla. — ^It seems that until the railway situation improvee you 
esnnot manufacture at all. 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^No. W'e can get coal by steamers. 

Mr. Ginicola.— But during the rains you cannot unload your coal? 

Mr, Aeharya. — ^We can land it at a place called Arethara whidt is 18 milea 
off from the factory. 

Mr. Gimoaia. — Is the factory now connected with a railway P 
Mr. Aeharya. — The factory is already connected with the dock. Arethara 
is an all-year-round port, but the steamers cannot touch at the dock as it is at 
present under construction. The steamers lie in the stream. 

Mr. Qmuala. — Have yon seen the works? 

Mr. Aeharya. — have the whole imagination of the factory before me 
eltbon^ X have not seen it. 

Mr. GinteaJa, — Well, mere imagination is not of much nse to os. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Imagination reinforced by facta and statements which I 
have with me. Of conine, as regards technical queatioaa I don’t think I 
dudl be able to answer those. 

Mr. fltfitDola. — Well, Mr. Aeharya, let me tell yon that the way you have 
preee n te'l your case so far is not very satisfactory. It does not present your 
bortiwss m a favourable light. The costa that you have given are Ba. 67 
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and Ba. 68 ior 1822 and 1823, trlMnSM is 1824 there hu been a eonuderable 
drop in the woria coeta of which we would not bare known any^iing, if 
we had not insisted upon your coining here. 

Pruident. — The Cinnpany said ia their covering letter with whidx theaa written 
answers were sent “ If after perusal of thm replies the Board consider 
that a repreeeutatire of our firm should be examin^ orally we shall be glad 
to send one for the same." It seema to me a peculiar attitude to take up 
when they have not given us more facta. 

lUr. Olnteeda. — ^Tbe most important fact was that you had been able to 
bring down the cost of production by Rs. 21 per ton on an average, and that 
fact was not stated in your written representation; except that you had 
stated that you hoped to bring it down, no figorsa were given. 

Mr, Ackarya. — Excepting the total of 40 or 45, we did not give anything 
else. 

Mr. Ginvxda' — IVe should have thought that that was an estimate which 
wss not necessarily based on facts, whereas yon have facts which go to show 
that, during the first 4 months of this year that yon have been working, you 
have been ^le to reduce your cost by IS or 20 rupees a ton, which is a very 
important factor from your point of view. 

Mr; Aeharya. — Our future estimate would not be very different from this. 

Mr. Oinwala. — During the last 4 months you bron^t down cost by Ba. 16 
to Ra. 20 per ton. I should say that was a big drop. 

Mr. Aeharya. — That was due to the coal. We had bought 25,000 to 
30,000 tons of English coal at a very high price which we had in stock for 
about two years, and that is why the cost went up, and now from January 
the old lot of coal waa exhausted and we are bringing cheap coaL 

ifr. Ginwala, — Why did you have such a large stock of coal f 

Mr. Aeharya. — We thought we would work the whole plant. Unfortunate* 
iy our expectations did not materialise. 

Mr. OiutPola. — If you had run the whole plant you would \iave run short 
of coal. 

Mr. Aeharya. — It has lasted os these two years since we oouM not work 
the whole plant. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Is that the main factor that contributed to the rednctiim 
of cost? 

Mr. Aeharya. — Yes; labour charges also may be less, but that a nat 
appreciable. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In the cement grinding also in proportion to the total 
amount there is a substantial reduction. What was that due toP 

Mr. Aeharya. — Gypsum was at a very high rate at that time. We had a 
stock of that also. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — In 1923 cement grinding came to Rs. 6-12. Now, there 
is a difference of Rs. 2. 

Mr. Ackarva. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gintpola. — ^The difference is about 20 per cent. That cannot all ht 
due to gypsum. 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^lisbour also has come down. 

Mr. OitMsoIa.— Please try and explain. 

Sfr. Aeharya. — lisbour was high at that time. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there much power used between the two pfnnwaes, via , 
between clinker and cement F 

Mr. .■icharya. — ^Yes, power is used. "v 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Then, it may partly be due to coaif 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^Yes, I have omitted that altogether. Coal is also a mata 
factor. 
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Mr. wiwile factor; M ^mked electricity vJii^ is sm*- 

rjited by steimf 

Mr. dcftorva.^Tes. 

Ur, OuiMota. — Steam is not used for runn i ng the factory f 
Mr, Aeharya . — Steam is only for running the boilers. 

Mt. Omjcalo.— Wbet is your consumpWoo pw ton of cenieutf 
Mr. Acharva. — 16 carte. — about throe-fourths of a ton. 

Mr. Grtnwala . — It is a little more than nsoal. 

Mr. Achttrya Our coal had deteriorated at that time on account of 

hairing been stacked for a long time. 

Jtfr. Oinimlo.-— 'What is your consumption nowP 

Mr. AcKarya.- — It has come doa n to 60 per cent. It was 76 per cent. 

Mr. GinwoJa. — 76 per cent, of whatP 
Mr. Aeharya. — Of a ton. 

Mr. Giniralc — Now it has come to half a tonP 
Mr. Ar^ar^/a■ — Yes. 

Mr. Ginipola. — So that the deterioration must formerly hare been vary 
great. You were then using English ooal which is of superior quality P 
Mr. Acharya. — For two years it was lying there. 

Mr. Ginvala. — .tre you using Bengal steam coalP 

Mr. Acharya . — Best Bengal steam and also some O. F. steam coal. 

Mr. Gititeala.~And you mi* the two? 

Mr, Arhanya — We use the V. P. steam coal in boilers. Bengal coal w» 
use in his kilns. 


IX (6> Ovaamsn OHsnoas. 

0 

(i) Depreciation. 

PmiArnt. — You tell us that, at Income-tax rates on the original cost to ' 
your plant, depreciation comes to about Rs. 4,63,000, and at the rates which 
you consider suitable it would come to Bs 4,94,000 

Jfr. Acharya. — Yes. 

Frestdenl.— That would be roughly R«. 6 a ton on the full output. 

Mr. Acharya — Yes. 

Pretident. — ^The only question I hare to aak yen atieut the depreciation 
rates is this. We hare had similar eridenoe from seme other companies also, 
but has your experience been long eoeugh in manufacturing cement to en- 
able your company really to form an independent opinion as to the proper 
rate of depreciation on machinery? Yon baye been manufacturing cement 
for the last two years only . 

Mr. Acharya. — Y'es. 

President.— Then yonr eridenoe on thia point is a little theoretical iust 
mowP 

Mr. Acharpa.— Yes. 

Pretidemt . — You will know better in a few years time? 

JBr. Acharya. — Yea. 

Mr, Gioteah — With regard to depreciation ; in determining the price at 
wh!^ yon are to be able to aelT, is the Board to take depreciation and die- 
tribute it over your present output or your faU capacity? 

Mr. Actio) I/a . — The full capacity. 

Mr. Gitivu’o.—Th&t you consider would he fair. Do yeu understand the 
IB Miming M the answer? s 
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Mt, Acharya. — Yes, otherwise the post woiitd Vie hufli, if you take it on 
the present oapseity. 

Ifr. (ffinwala. — Po you brinp the whole of the plant in operation to prO' 
duoe your prenent output or do you use only a portioa ? 

Afy. 4«kori/a,— We.ara using only one unit. 

iMn (Jmmtln,-^-TUia)]y speaking, -there is no actual depreciation of the 
other unit due to wear and tear’’ 

Mr. Acharya. — No. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Are these two units entirely separate? 

Mr.. Atharya. — Some parts of it. 

Mr. (linwala. — Take the generating part. 

Mf, Acharya. — ^We have got four boilers. 

Mr. tfifitoalg.-^And how many dynarooe? 

Mr, Ark«rya.-^It* is double unit. 

Mr. OinveUa. — One unit is only working at present? 

Mr. Acharya. — Two boilers and one unit are working. 

Air. fitnuythi. — So half, of yonr plant is not working? 

Mr. .Aeharya.. — Yes, except the coal null. It is the only mill which is 
fully working. 

Mr. Oiawaia. — That is a smalt item. 

Mr. dekarya. — ^It is not a small item. 

Mr. Oinuiala. — You merely pulverise the coal there. That is the only 
part of the plant which is fnlly in operation? 

Mri Adutrya.i-rr'lat. 

Mr. Kale. — Poes not the plant deteriorate by remaining out of operation?- 
Mr. Aeharya.—Tta, thenfera I think that the depreeiation is more. 

Mr, £ale.— T au- hare to allow for -depreciation, not only bueauae the planh 
is in operation, but also because it- is not in operation?’ 

Mr, Aria«<yii.-rOectainly, 

Afr. Kale. — You did not tell Mr. Oinwala that a large amount of depre,- 
ciation must be taken into acoount even though it iaoreaseB the. cost. 
Preeident. — Mr. Ginwala’s question was oonSoed to wear and tear. 

Mr. Acharva-~Tbere is no help. 


IX. <b) OvanasAA Chasmus. 

(iil Vorkinp Capital. 

Preeident. — seems to me, if you will allow me to say so, that youi 

S ues hK grotesque. We tnust try and get them on the same sort> of 
erent ttasls. You hope that your works oast will come down to Be. 40? 

Mr. Ackarjsi. — ^Tes. 

President. — Well then, to produce 100,000 tons a year, it will cost Ba. Ifl 
lakha. Tl\at, will bp your whole year On the basis that 

you Imve ip' statementi the .working oapitat will be equal to the 
cost of vour'’output' lor 1| years.' ^ 

Mr. Acharya ^We have taken the whtAe year's reqatrements. * 

President— The figure is so impossibles that I asn afraid the method by 
wbioh you hare arrived at it cannot be accepted. 

Mr. Acharya.— As 1 said, we have taken the vdiide year's req^rements. 
President. — But you don't have to provide oonstantiy for e whole year's 
requireni^ts. These soms of As, OS lakhs and Bs. 19 lakhs are baaed on 
the requiroments of the whole year? 
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Mr. Acfc«rva.~Yw. 

PrendcMt.—- It ia » ywr’a works cost, is HP 

Mr. AeKarya, — ^Yos. 

PretwieiH.'^Whot Workiiig eapHal means is this. 'Riie need for working 
capital nrisei from this faet that a cmtain interval lapses between the time 
when the expmditnre on production is incnrred and the time when payment 
is received. If a month’s ontpnt is known and also the nambw of months 
that elapse between production and payment the working capital reqnired 
can be circulated. Under normal oemditions, it cannot be aa long as a year. 

Mr, Adtarya^—Aa regards outstandings, we will of couree get psymenta 
from time to time. 

President. — ^What is the working capital that would be reqnired on your 
full capacity P If your works costs are Rs. 40 a ton, for 100,000 tons the 
total costa incurred in a year will be Its. 40,00,000. I«t ns take the period 
that elapses between production and payment as nine months. On ^at 
basis the working capital would be Rs. 80 lakhs, would it notP If you oonld 
borrow at If per cent., your annual payment in interest would be between 
2 and lakhs, the incidence of which would be Rs. 2f a ton. Do you think 
tiiat this method would be a satisfactory method of working P 

Mr. Aeharya .. — No. 

President. — Why notP 

Mr. AcKarua. — We have calculated on the basis of one year. It is rather 
very optimistic. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Is that optimistic P 

Mr. Acharya. — Optimistic, so far as the figure of the money required is 
swollen. 

Mr. Kale. — You don't get it because you put it higher. 

. FrtsideM . — If you have to wait for a year for payment, you will have to 
stop. No business can be carried on that basis. 

Mr. Acharya. — Sometimes we do not got payments for two years from 
Oovemment. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Which Government is tiiisP 

Mr. Acharya- — The Bombay Government. 

President. — You will have to* give a great deal more evidence than yoo 
have given yet, before you eatisfy us that anything like that period is 
necessary. 

Mr. Acharya. — ^You may deduct it to that extent. 

President. — All 1 can say is that I am not prepared at the moment to 
accept your figures. 

Mr. Acharya. — The basis that we took in arriving at this figure is this. 
We took the share capital plus the amount borrowed. It was somethuig like 
Be. 97 lakhs. Then we took the fixed capital expenditure. We thou^t that 
the whole capital mmus the fixed capital expenditure was the working 
capital. 

President. — That is a different explanation. On that basis what it means 
is that^ you have been working at a loss. Therefore there has been a heavy 
de%it to the profit and Iqm aooonnt. 

Mr. Acharya. — I think so. Our Isst bslanoe sheet has not yet been 
prepared. 

President — Once the business settles down end becomes firmly established, 
ytaa will mtke profit. Vou won’t have to carry the initial loss aa a normal 
p«rt of yonr business. . 

Mr. Aekarya . — Part of the working capital is lost. 
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ill. Oinwttla.— Even if you take the whole works cost for a y^ear, it will 
he Bl. 16 lakhs cn the 1933 itgures. Now your works cost has bees reduced 
by about 20 per cent., is it notf 

Mr. AtAarva. — Yes. 

Mr. Oiiwala . — you reduce your working capital by 30 per cent, it is 
only 12 lakhs. 

Mr, Acharya . — Ton may take it at that figure. 

President.— Yon cannot take it at that figure. The working capital on 
a year’s turnover is absurd. 

Jfr. Acharya . — In that case iliere wdll be more deductions. As I say the 
working capital is being lost. That is why we have to take it like that. 

Mr. Ointeala . — If you go on adding losses to the working capital it will be 
enOrmohs. You want 8 per cent, return on the losses ! 

Mr. Acharya-— At present we don’t want any return on the share capital. 
The very existence is in question. 


IX. (a) 'Works Costs. 

(iii) Aocnft’ Commisrion and Bead Office Expense*. 

Mr. (liniccda . — How do you calculate your net profits? Is it the usual 
way, or how do you calculate your nett profits for the Agents’ Commission? 
What do you call net profits? Do you deduct depreciation first or not? 

Mr. .Acharya I don't know exactly the terms of the agreement. It will 

be calculated on the profits shown in the balance sheet. 

Mr. Oinwala . — But how would you calculate the net profits? 

Mr. Acharya . — After deducting depreciation, I think. 

Mr. (linjmla. — Don’t be in a hurry to answer I Some companies don't 
even deduct the interest on debentures. 

Mr. Acharya — I think that I will have to refer to the agreement. Ths 
agreement simply states that the Agents' Commission should be calculated on 
the oett profits of the company. We had no chance of doing that. 

Mr. Oinwala .. — You made profits in 1023. ‘ 

Mr. Acharya . — Nothing was paid to the Agents. Actually nothing was 
paid. They forewent the Gommissioo because the profit was infinitesimal. 

Mr. Ginicala — ^There was perhaps no profit at all. You did not de-luct 
the interest on debentures and possibly depreciation. 

Mr. Acharya . — There is a point about the interest on debentures. Can it 
be taken on working capital? 

Pretident.—li your fixed capital expenditure exceeds your share capital, 
then presumably the debentures or part of the debentures must have been 
used for fixed capital expenditure. You cannot lay down in absolute rule on 
that. It depends on the circumstances of each company. 


XI. Cuut run Pbotbotion. 

Pretident . — In your answer to question 117 yon say “ Along with tiiis, 
urbanisation of the rural areas is going- on. There are 700,000 villages in 
India and if urbanisation is going on as it is at present going on on a pretty 
large scale, etc.” Compared to most other countries urbanuation is going 
on dowly in India, and' if your hopes for the growth of the mdustry are based 
on the use of cement by ordinary villagers, I Fear they are not well founded. 

You say in your answer to question 119 (C) 

Mr. Icfiarvo.— I must ask your pemuKion to make a correction thwo. 
It was drafted on the understanding that stores that sre imported on beh^ 
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of Qovemment are not charged Onstoois daties. That wa* oar bdief. Sitioo 
tbfu, we were, advised C^toma duties are olutrged. The proiMff aqswer 
to the question is ** Lej^wtion re anti-duminiig.'’ 

President . — don’t thinlc that Ciovernment purchases ‘ hare anytbing ^ 
do with the queetioa. The question was “What sjpecial mwsnres,(if any) 
do you soggesf to safeguard the cement industry aRsinst under-sellinR by 
reason of any cause other than reduction in the foreign coetp ” Gtorerntnent 
purchases are not causes. 

Sfr. Aeharytii — ^In tiiis way it is. Suppose the f.o.b. price is 68s. in 
London. If ^e person who supplies to Governntent sends it ont, here the 
msn has not got to pay import duties, but supposing the same stuff is 
imported by an agent of that company import duties are charged and, if .the 
Chirernmeiit hays in India, the oost' will be mqrp. 

President. — I gather that the answer, was .given under a missppreheiuiion 
and we need not discuss it farther. In question 6S we ssked you to compsre the 
freight you have to pay to reach your markete in India with, total 
freights— eea and rail— payable on imports to the sama. markets. Ton give 
the London freight to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon and Karachi, but 
you only give your own freight to Rangoon. Why have yon omitted the 
markets jmn<di nearer to you and therefore more important to you f 
Mr. AcKarya . — I shall give yeu now. 

President But why was not the information given in the written evi- 

dence? The comparison you have made is, as it stands, an unfair comparison. 
You practicnllv imply that Rangoon is your most important market. That is 
misleading. Can you tell me what your freight rates to Bombay and Karachi 
are? 

Mr. Afhnrffn Rs, 7 to Rs. 8, 

President . — ^That is by seaP 

Mr. Arhorya.— 'Partly by sea and partly by rail. We have got agreenaents 
with a shipping company. 

President . — Where do you ship it from? Is it from the place whicK w 
eighteen miles from your factory P 
Mr. Ackaryn.—Yns. ■ 

President . — ^th what company have you entered into the agreement? 
Mr. Aeharpa . — Messrs. Killick Nixon Ac Co. 

President . — Taming back to your answer to question 120, yon say “ This 
amount of proteetion which the industry receives is altogether noutraljiseH 
due to the heavy freights the indigenous industry has to pay in reaching the 
internal markets only. In fact this does not give any sort of protortion 
altogether.’’ Bat year freight to Bombay and Karachi and is a great deal 
less than -the Customs duties plus the freight which the importer has to pay. 
Mr. Aehttrya . — ^W« had Rangoon In our mind at that time. 

President . — Why do you go on talking about Rangoon? How do yon 
expect to be able to make Rangoon your principal market ? 

Mr. Aekarva . — We are sitnated at a port and we want to go there. 

Mr, Gintoola.— What about the Porbandar people? 

Mr. Aekarya.— Tfaey con also go there. 

President. — YOar advantage, as omnpared with toe othw cement oom- 
pMffta, is in BoDtoay and Karachi, is it notP 
Jfr, Aeltorya.'~We are toere already. 

Pi^tidcnfi — ^Why dc you not meation toem, and why do yon make stato- 
mentR.whidi are not correct the moment you apply toera to Bomhay and 
Kanulii? 

■Mr. jMUirpa.-'-We wanted to point oni toe disadvaniages we are' labour- 
ing under. 
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Pretiidefd . — Yau say at the very bui ot yonr answer to the sanie question 
“ The important thing to be seen ia that the consumer does not stand to lose, 
neitlmr the tax-payer,” to which 1 would only add “and the producer does 
not stand to gain.” 

Mr. Acharya. — The producer does stand to gain. 

President. — I don't ask you to accept my addition. 

Mr. Acharya. — Suppose we get more markets, our costs would be less. 

President. — You have not given ns any figures to make us think so. 

Mr. Ginteala — Supposing you have got the protection of Rs. 26 a ton, 
how would it secure to you the market? Supposing your works cost came 
down, even then you would have to compete with your other Indian rivals and, 
even sf a duty of 25 per cent, is imposed, the likelihood is that you won’t get 
a better price. 

Mr. Acharya. — Why? 

Mr. Ginmala. — Because there are six or seven companies in India wbo are 
at the moment cutting' one another down. There is no reason to suppose 
that when the additional duty is imposed, they won't do the same thing. 

Mr, Acharya. — They may not be able to go to Itangoon or onr marketaP 

Mr. riinwaUi . — Wby not? They are all competing in the same markets 
more or less. 

Mr. Acharya. — True. 

Mr. GmaSala. — How is the additional duty going to help you? 

Mr. Acharya.— In a way it will reserve the market In the first place. 

Mr. Gintrala. — Snppoaing you reserve the market, W you are not going to 
g3t a better price, how wofild yon be benefited? 

Mr. Acharya. — Our works cost will be leas. 

ilfr. Oinvala. — But then the price is much below the Mwt now. 

Ml. Acharya. — We might enter into a combine without detriment to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Ginvoala. — That is one very groat argument against protection. 

Mr. Acharya. — Only when it entails a burden on the oonsumer and not 
when it does not ent.'ul a harden on the consumer. 

PresitJrnt . — Would there never be a burden on the consumer? 

'.fr. Acharya. — When the internal competition is so keen, there will be no 
reason to think that price will go op. 

Jfr. (livwala. — ^We want to know how you will be able to secure a better 
price so long ns competition exists in the eesintry. 

Mr. Acharya. — We are net so keen on hqving a better price as on haring 
a better market. 

Mr. Oimrala. — What is the use of tho better market if you don’t get a 
better price? 

.Mr. Acharya. — Our works cost will go down. Snppoaing onr works coat 
is now Rs. 40, if we work to out full capacity, it may go down to Bs. 85. 

Mr. Ginu'ofa. — Everybody else does the same thing, do they not, and every- 
body goes in for the same amount of competition. Your revised ' price 
will go down to the level of wm-ks cost and yon won’t get better prices. 

President. — If each of the factorise in India is able to increase its output 
by 40 or 60 per cent., the works eoaia shonld go down approt^nately to tbs 
same extent in the case of all. At present itoental oon^titiini is se hem that 
the price is as low as, or less than, the worka cost.- {f >tbe Wesks cost goes 
down, and the internal oompetition stiQ continues, the price .will fall also, and 
you win have no greater margin than before. 

Mr. drlanis. — Ac that case wc raifdit enter into a combine having eaidi 
a geographical area of suppb’. Suppose there is xtonud essepetition ; every- 



ttadv will b« tTyiag to nb «t * lo««r priw. 'la tl»t igtoe it won't oatail any 
Itonltik on ilk* eopraakar^ 

Frcddefkt. — Sat liow do you benefit by itP You will not have any gr*ator 
marg^ betwooa tlie worfa oeet and the price. 

Mr. Athurwit - — U tro eater into a oombincP 

Preeidea^.— B yon eater into a combine, are yon sure that there will be 
no burden on the oontamerP 

Mr. tiftnumla.— If you enter into a combine that it a very great objection 
to pioteetioa. 

Mr. Aeharya. — The combine is only to preamt exploitation by the oon- 
Bumer. We are at present a way being exploit^ by the oonaumer. Su]^ 
poe% oar works cost comes to Rs. 82 everybody will try to sell at Rs. 38. If 
we eater into a combine we wilt sell at Rs. 36, whereas we are at present 
selling at Rs. 40. In that case the consumer stands to gain about Rs. 4 and 
we ourselves will gain Rs. 2 or 3 more. 

Mr. Oinuala. — People who enter into a combine are not generally chari- 
table to the consumer. 

Mr. Aekarya. — It will not be difficult to find a remedy. 

Mr. Kale . — You say that the Legislature can legislate against combi- 
nation P 

Mr. Aeharya . — Provided it is to the detriment of the consumer. 

Mr. Kale . — You say in one of the answers that you will require protection 
for IS or 30 years. Do you think that many cement companies, with their 
costs of production as they are, and their selling price as it mlee in the 
market, will be able to live for such a long time even in spite of protection P 

Mr. Aeharya.— Protection plus combination will do a tremendous lot of 
good to us. 

Mr. Kale. — ^You want to combine for making, so to say, a geographical dis- 
tribution of your production P Suppose you do it and suppose you capture a 
certain area and are able to increase your production on account of the in- 
creased demand, ssy by about 25 per cent., you bring down yoiir price from 
Rs. 45 to Rs. 35 ; but btoides tiiis Rs. 35, which is the works cost, you have got 
to provide for other things the cost of which have got to be added to that 
price. UiileaB you got that price you are not likely to live for a long time. 

Mr. Aeharya. — We might reconstruct. 

Mr. Kale . — Some of the factories will have to go out of existenoeP Will 
you combine for teat porpeee and decide that factory A will disappear and 
factory B wUl continue to exist? Will combination bring about that resnltP 

Mr. Aeharya . — ^It will. 

Mr. Kale . — Who will consent to be wiped out of existenoeP Do you mean 
to say teat there will be sufficient eelf-sacrifioe on the part of people to make it 
poesible for them to combine? By combination you could certainly delimit 
the markets; but bow wiU that benefit the industry? 

Mr. Aeharya . — ^We shall be able to produce at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Kale . — ^You get a reasonable price, but that price will not give you a 
profit. 

Mr. Aeharya . — Why? 

Mr. Kale . — What will be the price.** 

. Mr. Aeharya. — Say Bs. 40 works cost. 

Mr. Kale . — What will yon add to that? 

Mr. Arharya . — Rs. 6 or 10. 

Mr. Kale . — ^How much for depreciation and how much for interest P 

Mr. Aeharya . — If you reconstruct the depreciation would be lef t 

Mr. ^.—Are you takintf It for granted that, as toon as teere is a 
combinatioB, there will be reconstruction P What is your idea of combination P 
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Is it yonr idea that combination wilt remit in a reconstmclion of these com- 
{MunesP It is a very important point bocanse yon have so often apt^n of a 
combination. So far aa one chn see, combination will not reralt in M^thing. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Combination piiu protection is needed. 

Mr. Kale. — Unless, as yon say, yon reconstmct the companies, protection 
is of no use. There must be reoonstmction along with combination P 

Mr. Aeharya. — I agree with yon. Reconstruction must be along with com* 
bination. 

Mr. Kale. — With the result that some companies will disappear P f 

Mr. Aeharya. — If they disappear they will re-appear in another form. 

Mr. Kale.— One does not know that; but you cannot preeerve your com- 
panies by getting protection. If you do not want to increase the price to 
the oonsumer, or if you cannot reduce the cost, yon are not likely to benefit 
the companies, and the companies will not remain in esiatence for any length 
of time in spite M protedtion. 

Mr. Aeharya. — If we reconstruct? 

Mr. Kale. — In that case yon must write down yonr capital to a great 
extent. Is that an important feature of your scheme of protection? 

, Mr. Aeharya. — It is. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you then agree that unless the companies are reconstructed 
protection would be of no use to them? 

Mr. Aeharya — Reconstruction so far as some companies are oonoerned. 

Mr, Kale. — We do not know which companies they will be bnt reconatmo- 
tion there must be? 

Mr. Aeharya. — Not in the case of all rompaniee, bnt only in the case of 
somewhere there is over-capitalisation. 

Mr. Kale. — So that without reconstruction protection plus combination 
won't he of any use? 

.Vt. Aeharya. — No. 

Mr. Kale. — Don’t you think that 20 years is a long period? 

Mr. Aeharya. — No. 

Mr. Kale. — In answer to Question 119 (b) you say "By bringing pressure 
on the steamship companies to materially reduce their rates of freight on 
cement exports, and by giving bounties if possible on every ton exported to 
foreign countries." The question is " What special measures (if any) do you 
augg^ to safeguard the cement industry against underselling by reason of 
siiltsidised freiidlte.'’ Sup|>oee frei^t are sufaeidised by your competitors, 
say by Germany, what is the remedy to be adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment P That is the question and your answer is “By bringing pressure on 
Ihe steamship companies * * " I do not nndcistand it. 

Mr, Aeharya — Suppose we want to export also just as they export here. 

Mr. Kale. — But that is no 'answer to the question. 

Mr. Aeharya. — By increasing the onstoms doty. 

Mr. Kale. — But that is not your answer in the statement. You were 
under a misapprehension perhaps when you answered the question? 

Mr. Aeharya. — Yes. 

ni. LsBomt. 

Presideni.— You say in answer to Question that yon have got four im- 
ported labonrors, and that the same number will suifioe, even when the fac- 
tory is working at full capacity. What are the dnties of Miese four? 

Mr. Aeharya. — One is a Works Man^r, there are two nliwky r barnen 
and the fourth ia an engineer. 

President. — ^Yonr ohemist is ap Indian? 

Mr. .icharya . — The Works Manager himself is a ohemist as weD. 
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Jfr. no. 

fN<M<«il:— A ppUHWtiy tbe diiforenco does not amount to more tiiaa a few 
ijbukaa pt?' Abn of Oearisnt, The neoeaity of employing at -present these four 
Bnr^ram not inoMaae your expenditure by nny very Ihrge sdiil, 
Bs. « year, oh ihb full 'capacity would be 3 annas per ton df cement. 

Mr. Achorpo.— Tes. 

President. — Ton hare told ns in answer to question 36 tiifet the tdtal num- 
ber of Indian wbrkmen employed is Taipring aooordihg to nsc t hsity, but owinft 
to 'Short notice it is not possible to pve average eeages of different classes. 
Surely there most be more information than that. Can you give tmjthe 
number aotnally employed in a particular month with the output of wat 
montti ? . . . . - 

Mr. Aehorya. — I have not got the figures here. I will send tiiem later. 

Preiident. — Yon say it is not possible to give the average wagles of diflierent 
classes of workmen owing to short notice. Do you think it possible that the 
rates would probably be about the same as at Porbandar P 

Mr. Acbarpa. — They would be about the same. 

PresMir.nt. — There would not be a wide difference in the rates of wages, 
as both places are the same part of the country? 

• Mr. Aekoryu.^Xo. 

Mr. Kale.— Yon have been working only for two yeara and have not bad 
snffioient time to start any system for training labour? 

Mr. Acharya. — But still we are contemplating to start a scheme of train- 
ing. 

Mr. Kale. — .'What is the adbeime? 

Mr. Achai^a . — The burning of clinker is the moet important factor iu the 
production of eemeut. We will tsJce apprentices for that, give them train- 
ing, .giro them a substantial salary at the beginning, and, if they are sucooss- 
ful, we will give them a higher salary. 

Mr. £al«.— Bare you get any such scheme in mind? 

Mr. Aekarya . — ^We have but, the present position of Um trade being had, 
we conld not launch any scheme. 

Mr. Kale. — Burning is the most important job? 

Mr. AcAorpa. — As regards the chemist, even an Indian chemist will do. 


IV. PowBB (iwcLUDUio Fuin). 

Presufenf.— In reply to Mr. Oinwala^s qnestidns this morning we have 
covered a good deal of the ground about coal and fuel; you tmd us you 
already reduced your consumption of cool to half a ton per ton of cement. 

Mr. Aeharya. — Yee. • 

Pretidenf.— Then yon say you are bringing fuel from the Bengal ooal fields 
uid the O. P. ooal fidds. Have you get any system as to the proportion you 
gst from Bengal and the proportion you geA from the O. P.r 

Mr. Aeharya . — No regular proportion. For boiler ptpMMBes we get Irom 
the Oentral Piovimsos and for kiln purposes we get from fw^al. 

Prefillvnf.*<-6ome other firms also told.tm so. 

Mr. Ackarya. — ^You may take it at nearly half the ooal is for boilers 
and a bit more than Half for the kilns. 
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President . — ^Then you using more Bei^al ooul than C. 1*.' eaed. Tire other 
firms— -the Indien Cement Cbmpeny end the' ‘Owelior Cemieiii 'Otepany — 
Mid that they were uung half and half. Do you mix a certain aawatit ^ 

C. P. coal vith the Bengal coal' tor tiite kilnsf 

Mr. Aeharpa, — Sometimes we do it. .We mix slack coal fr«Hn the 
C. P. With -the BoDgel coal and then grind in the oeal mill. 

Fresutewt.— Then .yon say in answer to question .46 that the t free on'tnulc ’ 
price vartet from time to time. If at pne time it might be Bs. 9 per ton 
f.o.r. pitsmouth, at another time it might bo Rs. 8 or Rs. 7 per ton.” 
What is the latest price you paid in each esse for Bengal coal and for 
O. t*. eoalf 

Mr. Achnrya.—^TheTe were three prices at the same time because wo got 
from three parties from their collieries. The price was between Bs. 8 Mid 
Rs, 9 for the Bengal coal and for the C, P. coal it aras Rs. 7-8-0. 

Pretulent. — That is unosnal. The difference between the C. P. coal and 
the Bengal coal is usnally much greater than that. 

Mr. Aeharya. — ^The freight is less, but the price is the same more w less. 

President. — The other firms gave us the price of C. P. coal as at least 
Rs. 2. cheaper than the Bengal coal. I think it was Rs. 6-8 or something 
like that. 

Mr. Aeharya, — We got it at Rs. 7-8. 

Presiilent . — Either you have been lucky in the price of your Bengal coal, 
or you have been .unlucky in the price of your C. P. coal. 

Whan this port is finished and .vou are able ‘to import your coal by sea, 
what do you expect tlie freight vid Calcutta would be? 

Mr. Afharya. — About Rs. 12 to Rs. IS instead ef Rs. 20 or Rs. 21. 

Prriident. — Are you sore tiiat vessels will go from Calcutta -to Dwarka 
sufficiently often ? 

Mr. Afharya. — We hod two or three previously but we were confronted 
with the unloading difficulty. 

President. — What was the rail freight from the collieries to Calcutta? 

Mr. Aeharya.— About Ro. 1, , 

President. — 1 never heard of a freij^t of Be. 1 from coalfields to Calcutta. 
It does not seem very much of a saving, if the sea freight is about Rs. 15, 
and the freight to Calcutta and the unloading ohhrges would be anotimr 
Re. 3 at least if not more. It would not give much margin as compared with 
Bs. 20 or 21 a ton .von are paying at present. 

Mr. .4rhari/tt . — It will make some difference. 

Pre.ndent. — Do you remember at the moment the total freight from the 
coal fields to Dwarka that you actually paid in the case of these consign- 
ments? 

Mr. .irhariin.—l do not exactly remember. 

Mr. Kale . — In the case of tiie Indian Cement Company the price they 
paid for coal was Rs. 6-4 for the C. P.-coal and Rs. 11 for the Bengal coal: 
yonr freight is about the same. So the difference between that price and 
your prito is about Rs. 3. . 

jtfr: Aeharya. — It depends on the supply. Now the prioes have gone down. 
We bought the C. P. coal long ago. Now we have got contracts and the 
price is lees. 

Mr. Rale . — Are these the prices of cool in stodk? 

Mr. Aeharya. — Yes. It was purchased 8 or 10 months back. 

V. BLanr. 

Prvridsnf.-^In answer to Question W yon say “ that ffae 'price hw become 
substantially cheap os oomphred with the heavy prioes dnrhig the war and 
pre-wSr perloda.” Do you consider tiiat cement at present in India is cheaper 
than it was before the war? 
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j ^ Hf. Ae^orya.— IT m. 

■ jfSrasiAcnt.— Do you awaa tiM Indim oesMDt^ , 

> Ifr. Aokwya.— Yw. <■ “ ->• " " 

/V«a«d«nf.— 'Yoa a «7 in answer to question B2, vit., Are th^e any maricett 
In India in nM^ owing to''&«ir distanoe ircm the ports you are more (Msily 
able to oon^ete against the foreign msnutaoturerf " that the questioo does not 
arise as yen too are idtuated at a port. His foreign cement ever been 
landed at Dwafkat 
Mir. Ao^rys.~ifo. 

J*r«ttd«af.— b there any market in which you otn sell any sppreoiablo 
quantity of cement to which the freight from Dwarka is lower man from 
Bfflubayf 

Mr. Aehaiys. — Karachi. 

Pmideni . — But it is also a port. I am speakiqg of the interior. 

Mr. Aekarye. — Some place in Kathiawad and Ouswat. 

Prsstdsaf. — take it at Ahmedabad the freight from Bombay will be lower 
than the freight from Dwarka. 

Mr. Aekarya . — From Dwarka to Ahmedabad it is Bs. 0-10 per ton. I have 
not got the figures from Bombay. 

Preridgnt. — I think it is lees than that. 

Mr. Acharya . — I think so. 

Prgaident . — That practieally means that you are dependent on the tnarketo 
that you can raaoh by sea. Bombay and Karachi are your naturU markets? 

Mr. Aoharya. — Tea. They are the ehief markets. 

Pretident — As r^ards export you have already told us something about 
the USB of burels. Have you ever actually exported any cement of late? 

Mr. Aekarya — ^We sent about 50 tons to East Afries. 

Pretident. — How was that packed? 

Mir. Aeharya. — In bags only. W© gave it to one of our contractors at a 
^peclal rate delivered at Arethara. He loaded it in craft and took it at his 
own risk. We quoted him a very low rate for export purposes only, so that 
our cement might be popularised in East Africa. We afterwards learnt that 
be mede a goM profit. If Ihe question of (rmgbt is solved, we would be 
able to e:qiort mote to Kenya, Eifist Abica and Mesopotamia. 

Prsndsnf.— Do you happen to know tbo freights to these places? 

Mr. Acharya . — For Mesopotamia the steamer company quoted Bs. 25 a 
tod for fast steamers and Bs. 17-8 for slow Bteamers. To 
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President. — ^How do you think these freq^t rstee are going to be reduced? 
How can Oovenunent control the freights of foreign and British Steamship 
Companies? How is the thing to be done? 

Ur. Acharya . — Prevail upon them morally. 

President.—- If moral influence was of any use !■ should get my ticket 
cheaper from the F. and O. when I go faomel Do you consider that with 
thrUe freight rates that you have given us any export is reidly possible? 

Mr. Acha^. — ^With theae rates exports are impossible. 

PreM'dent.— In anawm* to question 64 you tell us that you have sold a 
eertaun amount of cement to Oovemment at Bs. 70 a ton in lOSS and at 
Be. 05 a ton in 1928. Were the rates fixed by a contract wUb the Devdkip- 
xnant Department? 
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Mr. ‘Aeh»Tfaf—7n. 

Prrriitnt.—Tbaao Mre fh« priMa jou leeeived at the lector;? 

Mr. Aeherga. — ^Yee. 

Pr0n4Mt.—Oo>renuueat btre got to pay the frught to Bombay? 

Mr. Ackarya. — ^Yea. 

President. — Can you tell oa eboat this contract with the Derelopment 
D^artmeat? 

Mr. Aeharya . — In 1021, when the prices were very high, the Development 
Department called for tenders asking for quotaticos on the basie of a certain 
percentage ol profit. WO four oompaniee went and saw Sir L. Hepper and 
he said ” we can give you a contract at a certain percentage of profit " and 
an aneetnant was drawn up for 10 yearn cm the oasis of works cost to be 
calc^ted according to certain method. On that works cost they gave us 15 
per cent., and on that basis Government agreed to the contract, because 
prices were very high at that time. 

President. — Then ihe price is fixed for each firm separately having regard 
to ito coat? 

Mr. Aekarya . — Yea. 

President. — One can understand arrangements like that being made in 
periods of war and stress, but 1 am surprised that the contract was made 
for a period as long as 10 years. 

Mr. Aekarya. — They saw that the prices were very high, not only at that 
time hut also during tlio last decade, and they thought they would get 
much better price. 

President. — I have no doubt they thought so, but I think they were 
short-sighted. I believe the Bombay Municipality are taking legal opinion 
whether they could get out of the coatracC 

Mr. Aekarya. — Now that prices have gone down, they want to get out rf 
it, but if the prices bad gone up they would have compelled us to work up 
to it. 

President. — Is there any quantity fixed in the contract? 

JMr. Aekarya. — Up to 60,000 tons. But in fact the requirements have 
come down like anything, and this year they asked us for 13,000 tons. 

President. — On what basis is the total for each year divided between the 
four concerns? 

Mr. Aekarya. — On equal basis. Suppose the Development Department 
wont 20,000 tons for this year, each company gets 9,000. 


VI. Foaeioir CoimTiTioN. 


President . — In answer to question 57 you say ” The prices realised by us 
are 


Be. 


1922-28 .77 per ton. 

1928-24 62 per ton." 


I am surprised that, even with the aid of the contract, you succeeded ia 
getting an overage prioe aa high as that. 

Mr. Aekarya . — The reason ia this. Before tiiia contract was entered into 
with Government, there was a contract running between us and the Develop- 
ment Department for about ten titouaand tons. , 

President . — Of your total output for tiie two yearn, how much wee iaold to 
Government and public bodies, whether under. contra^ or not? 

Mr. Aekarya. — Wa sold to Government about 9,000 ttms; to puUto bediea 
7,000 time. 

Prssidenf. ^l%at is in all about 16,000 tons, mid the amount of cement 
packed during the last two years was 68,000 tons. You have tmiy accounted 
lor about a third of yuui output at this eothparatively hi^er priqg. 

r. 



Mr. Achttiya — Beeldafl thig va soM anotfaef 10,000 to QcrrwtMtibt. 

Pregident.^fha now to& W that apMt ittm the ilgttm juni MtUrtf-pwem 
ia answer to 54 you eold 10,OCn tons more to Govenuaiwit', laM iHiy Mm you 
not inohidB to to# Jtgtow to aaowM to ^uastioa 64y a»)io4 you a 
perfectly definite question as to how much cement you soM to ^iwerament, 
anti you calmly leave out 10,000 tone, as if it were nothing. 

Afr. Acharj/a . — I regret it was through an oversight. 

> ICvideiiKe given ia this way is almost valoeleee. Very well, 

.that takes you vyu to, ayy, 35,000 tone, '^on have stiQ got nearly 30A100 teas 
to anoount for. fhis mem the* you Mve.aoM about w/MO tons to (h^m- 
inont and poblie hodiee and y«n ai^aratti^ reeeivad » hif^ utioe int that, 
mtd Bometlmag over BOfiOO tone you Ijave sold to ptlvtito puroMsera, k that 
■ right? 

Mr. Agkaiyd.^Yee. 

Preiident. — ^All I con say is that I do not undentaad hdW to it)2to24 your 
average ptUm was m Ugh aa Be. £S • fen.. Taira the ^etfr IMtoM. You 
Sold a considerable proportion of your output at the relatively liigb ^iea cd 
Rs. 65 a ton. I do not understand how, taking into aGUMint the faot that 
prices were low last year in toe open market, your aTerage was as high 
as Be. 62 a ton. 

Mr. Achorya. — ^During the last year the pricab Were not so low.. It Is onl^ 
since January that the prices have gone down. 

Pns<td«ni..^That to not toe crrideneei we bewe raeeived eo for from etoc* 
concerns. However I do not wont to argue further on that point beeaaee 
you are not in a position to answer. You sav "It is rather difiicuH to an. 
eertton the f.o.b. pricee of toiportod'ceiaeot.’^ As a matter of fact^ there is 
no particular difficulty at all. They can be ascertained with oumparativo ease; 
but wc have got fuU information from the Indian Stores Department, and 
it is perhaps not neceesary to pursOe the point. 

You say in answer to queaUon 60 that " The foreign manufectiircrs are 
selling Bomotimas at a very emoU margin of profit with the rlelibcrato idea 
cA capturing the Indian market.'* In Calouita to-day the Indian manu- 
facturer 18 selling at about Rs. 45 a ton or leas, and the' foreign malnifs'ct'urcr 
sells at about Re. 65 a ton. Which of them may most' justly be aeeused uf 
trying to capinre toe Indian OtaftetY 

Mr. Acharya. — Of course at present the Indian. 

President.— It is iaqraeslble at present for the EutopeoD manufaciturer to 
capture the Indian market, when the Indian conipanice nave cut their prices 
to the bone. The European manufacturer may be seliing at a very small 
margin of profit, but it to not in the hope of capturing toe market, but in 
toe hope of banging on to the tafi end of the market. 

President. — In answer to Question 68 you talk of " General trade boom 
and the consequent keen ooropetitioo.’’ For ‘ boom ’ may I substitute 
‘ slump ’ ? 

Ur. Acharya. — We mean oh account of the boom impetus was given to 
stort new faetoelas. 

Prestdeaf.— I ain not aware toot, asf a reauK of a frsde boom to Etfrepe 
there haa hedfi on ineteese i& the number of cement toetortoa there, nod it 
to ebaurd to mra toito foreign aesamit to tBtering ia India at a low price 
beeauae of a trow boom. 

Afr. 'Achoryti.— What w» otmi k that, altar tba boom, ia^etna rrw given 
to the new oonqiaaiM to atart. 

fVestdenf.— Whet oOtOrtry are yoo referring tof Where did these new 
faotories start? If the queetion had been “ why is the price of oetarait to 
India so low today,” tlira yea weft antMed to say ” beeaase of tba foot 
abai.4he very prtee esBamf led to the fodndaUea of a large anmber 
of factories. * 1^ that to Mfft Jbe qt/eeUon^ the questiim was " To what 
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MttSM do you attribute the Rm prioea at which foreign cement hua entered 
tmia i^aek we 

Hr.- jfalarylk.— Shaup 1 liu ^po< « . Sfama a India it has fatf^ed,> 
iDiHt hanre hj^Moed in olimr pacts of tiis world aa well. 

Mr. Aehvri/u.- Htump 1 ntppote. Since in Tndiii it has Jiappened, it 
rpu|^y hhout fiO ahdlk^ per ton from London to liombay, Oaicutta. 

Haaraa, Rangooli or Karachi, we nave to pay, say, abont Re. 30 per ton froaS 
our factory say to Rangoon." Than in the next sentence you go on to say 
" The rait#ay ffef^tt, it tha edlgo is diverted' through the inteiior by tneans 
of railway, wlH necemarily be nearly twice this much figure and to oilier 
plaoae passibly three to four times that much figure.^' That wieina NM or 
th ree tunse m. 30 per tonf What is the Bgore yon are referring tOT 

Mi. /Ieftar'p«t.~ft. 80 we have taken for Rangoon. 

PfMdadd. — ifon eay if the cargo were diVMted by fnejfeu' at fdfl#ay, ft 
would neeeat&fly 6e twiop ttat figure. Twice what fignref 

Jff. /fehhriitt. — Freight from Dwarka. 

fVstidcAf.— Are you prepared to say that the ffeli^t frotn‘ I>Warka in 
Madras will be as much aa fo. 60 a ton? 

Mr. Aeharya. — I have said Ks. 30 a ton to Rangoon. For Madras I think 
we have given Ba. l9 s ton. 1 am tUraid I have not got full informatiaa, 
hut I tihinb it would be as much as diat. 

Prssident.— In answer to 6d(c) in the last ipmtence you say " The result 
is thit the atoreb aro GO per cent, dearer than in die Lnited Kingdom." 
Is ^at GO per cent, iherely a gueee or based on actual figure? 

Mr. Aeharya, — It is only s guess. 

#Va»«drfif.--In answer to question 60 which is, "Do you consider that 
the Indian manufeoturer of cement is at a disadvantage owing to (a)_ the 
distance between tbo sources of fu^ and the areas whtoe the raw matbrisl 
are found, and (b) the distance between the fsetory and the prhitip^ markets " 
you say " Some of the Indian manufacturere of cement are at a msadvantiM 

owing to the distocoa between the sources of fuel ”. 'Whieb of tM 

Indian manufseturera do you conaider ere not at a disadvantage' in this 
respect? 

Mr. Achdrya . — The people at Eatni and Jubbulpore are not at- a very fiotih 
disadvantage. 


Prerident.— That may be, but ^u must rem'«nber that these oompSQieS 
get hM their eoad fronof a d&ttmoe of 100 miles and hsR fronr sbont 409 
miles. I don't suppose in Qreat Britain any -jAnufacturer gets his ooai fnxn 
a (fistHBce of more ^an 60 milM by reii, and therefore 100 nrilea would be 
regarded as a long distance in England. ^I.quite sdnut that this disadvantage 
^pHes to a greater extent to some complmies and to a lesser extent to o&er 
companies, but it applies to some extent to all companies. 

Pretideni . — In answer to question 68(6) you say “ Tbia fact would not 
much sdfeot the Indian ^manufacturer in case the freiobts are regulated so m 

to be in equality with 'the foreign manufeoturer ' . The qUestJoli is not 

anstreifed M Ml. 

Mr. Kate.— Don't you Riink that there is what may be called a natural 
market fixed by yoot geo(grap h ioal positron? 'What k that market? 

Mr. Aeharya. — Karaohi, Bombay, Malahar and some part of Eatbiawad. 

Ms* Kate. — You and die Forebandar Ckimpany are the two compaaies whioh 
diittk have idendoal toarkets? 

Mr, Aeharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — What is your estimate of the consumption to whioh ^ste. two 
oompanias are rqptricted. Can you give me an idea . of the extent oK the 
QMiincet? 

Mr. Aehafyd . — In Bombay we sell’ Miout 10,000 boas a&d .hi Earsiifi afaouk^ 
3 •to 4 thousand tons. i ■ • 

T 2 "* 



Jfr. irw«.->49upp(»ing ytta mrm abk to lRon«e TOur proclua^ ; bow win 
3 fou bo obk to dJ^twe of yoat output in thooo morkotet Do you ttok tfraro 
will bo oufltoiMto inorowo ta tte domond when you inoroaoo your produottoa? 
Mr. domoud to noturoUy iooreooiBg. 

Mr. ff«io.^Tour deaMad to. ao 1 oold la the bogiaalag, rootrioted to 
oeortodb mMim Do you think thoro wlU be ei^Mdiblo moteaM hi ibeoo 

notuTsI tnocfcoto for your ommtt 

Mr. jtoboryo.^'Wo eaa go otoowhoro, Bangoca, Madraa and to on. 

Mr, Bidle.— Ibat to not your natural markotf 
Ur. ddMaryo.-'^^at is ao. 

Mr. Koto.— DnloBO eortain favoarablo eoDditiooB artoo you cannot sell in 
them marheto, and one of these oonditiooa to ibat the freight nuMt be rodnood. 
You do not uS how this to going to bo dme. When mu lay that freight 
ehould be regulated, do you mesa ,toat Oovemaoent obould do itf 

PrttidtiU . — ^lo it your idm that Oovenunmt obould subsidtoe your export 
ol eemeat from Dwarka or Parbandur to. eay, Baagooo by payiog no much 
p» km : to ^at the idea? 

Mr. Aeharyo.— That will bo a sort of bounty. 

Mr. Koto.— Ooxeniment cannot say to the etoamer eompantoa, that they 
moat carry cement at a moderate rate. The only way to deal with the 
problem to fur the Oovemment to hear that burden. 

kfr. d e harps.— GoTemmmt can pcdnt out efiectiveiy the dtopariiy betweeD 
■ea freight from P-n gland to India and from India to elsewhere. They can say 
that the latter is abnormal and does not stand to reason f It may carry 
some weight if Ooremmant were to take up the matter with the eteamahip 
cbiiq>anies. 

Mr, Kale . — WOl it carry any weight with you, for inetaaoe, if OoTomment 
tdto you to eall cement at aay Be. 80 a ton. 

Mr. dcharua.— During the war time did not Ooremment force ue to scU 
cement at a (bed price? 

Mr. Kale . — Do you think it is a practical proposition for Goremmmit to 
uee its moral infuence to compel the stcanubip companios to agree to a 
paiticular rate? 

Mr. deharga. — I think partly it may be, becauM these persons have got 
to depend iqxm Ooverament in ao many things. 

Mr. Kale . — ^If Oorernment were so jroHcrful, many problema eould he 
eotved much more easily. 

- You eay Uiat cement to now cheaper then It used to be before toe war. 
Cm you give me an idoe ol the price before the war? 

Mr. Acharya . — We were not in ertotence before the war. but it waa about 
Ra. 46 to 60 per ton, and now the price to about Rs. 46 to 60. 

Mr. Kale . — In toe Bombay market what is the present price of cement? 

' Mr. Achtrya . — Our price to between Be. 40 to 46. ' 

Mr. Keie . — ^What to the price of foreign cement in the same market? You 
^y that toe pre-war price was about Ra. 46—60. 

Mr. deharys.— Bp. 60 to SS. Continental oemenl can be had evu « a 
lower pgiee. 

Ku ^. — ^Tho President asked you a number of queationa about com- 
Mrsove railway freights and the sea freight. You were not able to clear un 
toe matter. la it your ides that the railway freight toould bs twice or ihrios 
yrbat toe see freight would be to a particular plaoef 
Hr. Aehatym. — Yea. 

Ifr. Ksto.-^That to to say, if 
ibe fni^ wooM Se, say, lU. 
is Ifadraa by rsO, it would be 
Mf. j|ehecpe.— 'Yae< 


you ship your eeenent from Dwarka to Madnsi 
16, tod, if the tame osmont were to hs tsken 
Be. ao or 40P 



Ur. ki <lie raHimg fni^ to UaUwf 

Pr 0 tuieiit.>— H«v» you e«lculaied? 

Mr. Ackarya. — We heve gcA the dircuitoue route now. 

Pretident,' — Amuming (or tbe eake ot argumeDi ibat the Mi^ freight to 
Ifadraa is Be. 12, then %e rail rate wit! be Re. 24. 

Mr. Acharya. — ^That ie right. 

Pretident. — ^Bangoon w not a good example. There ia no railway eonnectkm. 
Mr. itcharya.— Quite eo. 


Vn. E^ttinfiMT. 

Pniident . — In your anawer to queeti<Xi 7.t. you aay " The mwiataoturera 
when they auppliea thia plant asaured ua that it waa auEGricnilv' up-to-date, 
though we believe that due to recent improvententa that have been effected 
in cement making machinery, wo ahail be at a diaadvaatage with the foreign 
manufacturer.” la tl-.at the improvenieut you were telting ua about ^ia 
morning? 

Mr. AeKaryA. — Yea, about the burning eooe. ^ 

Mr. K«te. — Thk) morning we aaked you about the auppiv of water, are 
you referring to that in answer to queetion 72? " The water la obtained from 
OUT pumping atatioo at Verwala.” Ia alt your water obtained from Verwala? 

Mr. AcKerpa. — Yea. 

Mr. Kale.— -It haa to be carried over a distance of three mileat 

Mr. Arharya. — Yea. 

Mr. Kale. — What would be the running cost per ton of cement? 

Mr. Arkorya. — I have not got the figures here. 

Mr. Kale. — Why do yo*i aay in anawtsr to queetion 70 that the tnann* 
(acture of cement roquiree the use of elaborate, heavy and expensive machinery? 
le it ao ve^ elaborate as some other manufacturea? To me it appeen to ha 
oomparativefy simple. 

Mr. Arkarya . — It is not quite simple. 

Mr. Kale.— As oompared with other industrtea, it is quKe simple? 

Mr. Aeharya. — It is not quite simple. At ibe time of erecting we had to 
import expert Irixnir. 

Mr. Kole. — It may he necessary in setting up, but not in working. It ia 
not a complicated machinery? 

Mr. Arkarya. — It w not so very complicated os the iron an) sled induatry. 

Mr. Kale. — I thought the word ‘ daborate ’ waa not rather the proper Sraitd. 



WatatfMtNo. S. 

BaMB Portlaad CmbmI, LjUi* 

.Wbittik. 

Xeptiu to guettionnaire fron iht Buftdi Portland Ppmepi, Id.^ 4^*d 

June 19H. 

We bare to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 806, dated the 
Olet nltimo, {or«aI4^B » «>Py (w'fb two spare cef»iea) of a gueatiMtiiaire 
wl^ \m b«an drawn by Ute Tariff Board w oo^ect^ with their enquiry 
i&(|p toe aamani industry. ' ' 

8. We note the prodedure which toe Board has deeided |p fellew and in 
Bending herewith onr reply to the questionnsire (into firs spare oopiee) we 
haye to request tl^ the Board will respect our wish Uist the information 
submitted under the of Coet of Produotion " be treked at strictly 
eanfidential and not givai out publicly. 

8. Jo toe ereot of your Board requir^ us to tondef oral svidenesj we 
ehsD be preyed to send our remr o s en ta 'if ye to Rtmla (or toai purpose but 
shwld preim the osanunsticoi to he tor any dote altot tjte SOto June 

ytoich may be convenient to the Board. 

BEPLIBS TO QUl^STJONNAptE. 

I. Inthoooctobt. 

1 . Buodi Pertland Eetnent. Lhl., or as it was then oallsd The Bundi 
Hydraulic Lbne and Cement Co., Ltd., was sstaUished 8 OO 1 Beptember I(tl9. 
It is a public eompeny roistered under Act No. TI of 168S of the Legisla- 
tive Council of India. 

2. The Capital held by Indians in tim Company m Bn. 10,44,48(1 out of 

Bubapribed CejiUal of Bs. 20,00,000, t.e., 02-22 per cant, of the Capital. Out 
of seven IhtobtorB five are Indiana. There are eight Igdltow emplnyed in 
superior poets. « 

S. Ifanutaclnres cement and tinto. 

In toe ye^T J016. 

fi. (a) 6S,0Q|) tons cement per annum. 


to) 24,000 tone lime per annum. 


t. 

IP 



Actual 

Output. 

Taar- 

(a) Cement. 

(h) liaae. 


• Tow. 

Tons. 

1817 

19,178-498 

8,495 077 

lOlB 

. . . . . . 29.664-240 

6.600641 

1918 

.... 82.V40-615 

680 760 

1980 

- 86,889116 


1921 

...» 66,100270 


1998 

• ..... (5.227048 

886-600 

!•» 

. 57,l»6-290 

167171 


7. The factory is situsted at Lakheri, Bundi State. Bajptitana. 

(•) The Umeetone is wem from a quarry close to the Worfcsv 
W Th* Company k handictiiped hy heina eKout 600 m\1m 
mneriM, the freight on coel Ming i%out Re. 19 per ton* 


{e) The urtMev inerk^ o( fiHh* eitil require e good deal oi edUeation 
to .«WWM..to> tlSP ot oetotBl uaege and the ^orka are 

lar diatADt from the Porte which ere large coiMumera. 

(d) Labour auppUee are adequate. 

We eonahier the moat important iactem m eeiecting the aite of a cement 
factory in India are close proximity to the raw materials and if possible near 
Uie larger marketa. 

8. Kxcept for a smadl quantity of Portland cement ap^ially adaptable 
for marine work, all cement mantrfactnred i» Portland cement confdrmrag to 
^e British Standard Rpecifleation (Beriaed 1920). 

t>. <a) Yea. 

(b) The bulk of manufacture' is Pcirtlaad coment to the British Standard 
Spocification and a small quantity of Ifarine oemcat to the Bombay Develop* 
ment Diroittorato's speoificatioii. 

We eonsider the firitiah Speeificatiaii si ri t ah b to fadiaw eeaditions except 
that artne modifications should be noade in view of the hi^er temperatures 
ruling ui tld* country. 

10. in) Yst. 

(b) No. 

(c) Beluctaace on the part of Engineers in India who have been acciM- 
tomed to usn imported cement with a record oi numerous teste both in the 
lisboratory and in actual ua« available over a long period, to make use of an 
erticic wliicii hat! not yet had time to ^quire a similar reputation. 


11. Raw JfAvauia. 

11. Limestone and (lypauaa. . _ , 

The litncsbme available In the Company's quarries is of a composifioD 

which oml>rnc<>s the constituents of cement. 

12. {a| Based on present output of (10,000 tons per annum— ^pproximatefy 
90,<XM) tons limestone and 1,300 loos gypeuia. 

<b) Based on fall capacity oatput of 65,000 tons — approximately 100,000 
tons limestone and 1.025 tons gypsum. 

18. T3 tons of limestone «uL about 45 .Uis. gypsum. 

(a) Percental of wastage befiww oahnning — Ml, 

(b) Patemtago of wastage during calcining — SO per oeab. 

<c) Pofeentago of wastage after calcining — 1 per cent. 

14. 1'5 toms of ground lunestooe. 

li. Pinetlnaily t» further loaa from tdMw exoept from ft laaall ameuat 
of dust esc^ing during grinding. 

16. From a UU vange situated half a mile from the Works. 

17. The ovefhurdeo is removed by a steam " navvy ’’ and tha beda of 
hmestene broken up by blasting, and the broken stone transported in tipping 
tubs to the Crushers. 

10. The lease atipalates tor a Rqyalty of Rs. 2-841 p<« lOU cubk feqt of 
Baimtcns to ba paid to Bundi Steta, aquivaient to about 12 anaas per ton 
et cement. 

19. (1) Re. B-U-B per ton. 

(21, (3) and (4) Be. 725. 

SO. Miniag lease on prdtoft(7 Oovenipaent form in respect of Smesfeoa 
fop 80 yean mth c^tioB of moewal. 

Terma eeqaklered reaeonaUe. - . 

31 . No deterioration in supply of the raw materials m regatd to quality 
has yet been noticed nor entectem. 



'Wa hkye not found ^ raw tuAwitfe defieUnt ia mj n^paet« 

38, We floticiputo aa an^de aupplp of limaataoe during tha fuU knn <d 
Hie lease- 

fa) Yaa. 

W YaaV 

54. No. 

55. No. 

86. No. 

87. No. 


88. in. SaaoTrn. 


A. Qturry Labour. 


Year. 

ilaboor, 
daily 1 

average. 

Total wagM. 1 

Avrpage wages 
pw man. 



' 1 

R*. A. r. 

Rs.*. r. 

1818 

140 

24,536 14 11 


1919 

] 

237 , 

41.965 S 0 


IBIO .... 

103 

34.307 13 6 


1031 ... . 

SSI 

74,461 13 0 

0 10 0 




(daiiy.l 

1032 .... 

1 946 

1.06.577 9 e 

0 10 0 

1033 ... . 

329 

61.108 3 6 

0 10 0 


29. The present supply of labour ia generally adequate except during 
eertun seasons ot the year. 

80. Labour is indigenous and is generally arailabie in auAoieot auialietB 
for our requiremente. 

81. (a) Only very little training required for this kind of work- 
(b) Yes. 


n. Factory Labour. 

82. Skilled supenrisicm is required at first but workmen hare and 
■K now b^g specially trained in the Worka. W’e have no imported Faetmy 
Labour at present. ^ 

88. No imported labourers are employed by us although the faetory ia Worit- 
liig at Tttry nearly fullest edacity. 

04. The Company first imported an oxponeoced Cement Burner to trahi 
^ iST msistriee who hare now ettainsd e auffieieot stendard of expwtiMai 
te cpMentiy cope with U»e work. Apptmtitm are beiog entmlcK'ed in tba 
yorlahopa uid trained as artifioara. 

89. No data available. 
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80. About 1 JOO bond*. Afentgo rata of wa^e tor umkfllMl labour 
Ba. 0>10^ par diem. Skilled in anparTiaion of MiUa and Kilns from Be. 1 to 
Ba. 8 par diein. 

87. 


Year. 

Total wages. 


Average wages per man. 



Ks. 

A. 

r. 


ISIS 

. 

1,02.45B 

6 

5 

BnakiOed labour Ba 0*04). 

SkiUsd „ Be. 1 to Rs. 2 

ISIS 


l,m,878 

16 

6 

Do. 

IBM 

. 

1.03.113 

0 

0 

Do 

1B21 

e 

2,.'W.ft54 

2 

0 

Raimi trnm dannary 1021. 
rnakiUctl labour Re. 0-104). 

SkUkd ., Re. 1 to Ra X 

IBS3 

• ; 

2.08,043 

9 

0 

IV.. 

IBM 


3,70,807 

1 

3 

Do. 


88. (a) Yea. 

H) Umaly Irotn the vicinity ol the Factory. 

80. ( 4 ) Ym. 

(t) Wo arn infonned by our eupervioofa that tho gtaodard ot effioi^cy is 
lower than that qf the baodn employed in Western couatriee. 

40. Practically all employAs are housed in quarters provided by the Com* 
pany, with free lifting, water, medical attentioD including hospital, sehool 
and recreations. Certain employ^ live in their own villagaa in Urn riemity 
(rf the Works. 


IV, PovKB (iHCLcniwo Pm.). 

41. and 4S. The power used in tho factory is electricity generated at the 
Company’a own Power Houae. The cost is approximately -5 anna per unit. 

48. The power is ^erated from a steam Turbine, driv«n frcnn Babeoek 
and Wilom Boilers which bum ooel. The battery of boilers ocosumes abont 
1^,400 tons of Ben^ coal per moalh. At times the supply of coal ui 
restricted oaring to irregular wagon supply. 

44. From 8*5 to 8-4 lbs. of coal per unit generated, the variation beiBS 
due to the quality of the coal avai^le. 

45. Coal b(Ah tor the KUns and tha Boilers from the Bengal eoUIeriea 
some 800 miles sway. The price varies from Re. 0 to Bs. 12 per ton ftoe 
on truck. Coat of transport nout Be. IS par too. The ecniiaiiifdioo in tha 
Kjlw to about 2,000 tona per month. 

40. The Gompuy does not oara nny source ol fuel eu|q^y^ 

4i7. Doaa not spfdy to this Compai^. 
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V. HAftsn. 


48. The tot^ Indian produolion of cement ia Miimated aa ioUamiM 
Year. Tone. 


im , • • 

l»16 

1917 . 

1018 

1919 

1920 

10«1 

1922 

19M 

48. During 1023 the total consumption of cement 
lakhs at tons. 


. 16^ 

88,664 
78,726 
. 84344 

86,814 
86380 
. 138,627 

147,614 
. 8SA328 

in India was about 6| 


SO. The demand should slowly inereaaa as thd ooiintiy develops, also an 
the various practical uses of cement )>ccome more widely known aa the reault 
of propaganda and the cheaper price brings it within the scope of the 'smaller 
oonsumen. With the dwaitpoaranop of fiirciga eements from tho mariwtn 
^e nrejudicu against Indian manufactured ciunoat would tend to diminish 
which would bring about an increased dmand. 

*^6irThe Oampany disposes of the greater part of its production in the 
following oeutreii. The relative diatiinteia from tho Worses are shown ngaiast 
each — 

Ifiliw from 
I.«kh<'n Works, 


Delhi 

Cswnpore 

Lucknow 

Lahore 

Indore 

Ajmor 

Ikimbay 

Ahniedabad 

Ikrqda 

Surat 

Sukkur 


25.3 

888 

489 

691 

tSl 
104 ^ 
610 
400 
866 
>IM 
718 


52. The interior markets in India are now being educated iip to tJw 
greater use of Indian Cepient where previoinly owing to dmtanoe from the 
Ports high costs prohibited the general use of oement. During the war 
suppUfls ware frequent^ unabloiiuhle; since tiia ccssulion of hostilities ptices 
ruled high for • coosidefabb pariod- It » in^iotMihia at present to give any 
raUabb figures regarding daroiad bum each oeotre, as the offtake in variabb. 
In^rbd sanunt abwld only be abb to eompeb at or near Cha Ptotb, 
wluaH are big ccMumnm of eemont. The Rail Pr»i|(lit to the larger towns 
m the inwrieff eliould obviate imported cement oompetijig to any great wrtant 
aa tire iptuation of many of toe Works is nearer tbs brger towna toan tbo 
Piwte. 


68* E^ort of Portland esmont should be passible to Iraq, East Afrina 
and Ceylon, but is impirobsbb owing to bw rstoe of frsigIM frem Bumm 
* en a hWag surplus quantities of omnent from the faetoriss there to ha d^ 
vered id ehsap rates at the Ports of those countrire, 

54. Yss. 

{b> Ym. 

(«) T«. .... 
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(i) Duitaf flii irtr period pradiMtl; the whole otripuT vie lelHs hf 
OovemoMut end oiitj e imall poftloit tm tor dieposaJ to the piddle, ^e 
than oxIadBf Wotlu we preotioelW oofstroUed by OevonmaDt. 

m 



GovemsMnt, 

Bailwaya 

1 PsMit Bodies. 

1 

i 

Tons. 

i 

Aretsge 
price 
per ton. 

Tons. 

Average 
price 
per top. 

Ton*. 1 

i 

Average 
! Ifito 
|i*f tom 

■■ ‘'"I 

\ 

j 

Ra. 

9.166 1 

1 Re. 


Bs. 

llm 

1.3M t 

86 




76 

1923 

423 

1 

62 

5,247 1 

1 
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During the war wo roooivod prioM ranging from Jto- 42-8.0 to He. 70 pair too 
while the price of imported ocment coat K«. 80 to Rs. 2.'j(» per ton. 


VI. Pounce Coiiivmi(«. 

SS. From the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium md Japan, 
firt. Praotieally all wmpotition is in Portland cement. 

67. (i) («} 1012 from R^. 46 to Ba. AO per ton »z-Godown, Bombay. 

1013 from Rs. 4.6 to Be. 50 par ton ex.GodowB, Bombay. 

1014 about Re. 00 per ton exJlodown, Bombay. 

|b) 1917 irom Re. 126 to 225 per ton ox-Godowp, Bombay. 

1918 from Ra. 125 to Bs. 226 per ton exJjodown, Bombay. 

(c) 1921, B«. 200/ ISO ^ 

lOSi, Bs. 160/7S tdae to high fni|^hi by oi^oiliRg stoamen. 
1028, Ha. 75/SS ) 

(m> 1017 and 1918. During this peried of the var the OompaBj’a not' 

S ut waa ccanmandeered by Uie Munitions Board who paid oidy pticea ^rom 
'm. 42| to Re. 65 f.o.r.' Worlm. The control commenced pi the ^atumn 
of 1917 but wae only partial until «uly 1918 wfaon the wheie ou^t waa 
commandeered; a anudl tonnage per mensem wae released from June 1919; 
the ecntrol ceased in June 1919, hut Uia IdunitioiMi Board cimtinued to taka 
a laiga tonnape until Daeamber. 

1910, 1900 Mttd 1021. We raalia^ batvaor He. 70 and 07 par toil l-atf. 
.Worka, 

1021, Be. 76 per ton f.o.r. Works. 

1028, Ra. 67 per ton f.o.r. Works. 

Not having bean associated with imported cmneot wo ai« unable to give 
the details required. 

58. Wa are aware from time to time at wfaet rates totiAm Mn s r t is 
selling both hero and at other Ports. The infonaatioa ie rolid^ We have 
also our own system of advices fnxn London grvn^ the t.o.fa. priaa in stw. 
ling and the frmglii rate tor British Portland Cemeat and we are awe id the 
custosM duty mm approximate landing eoste in India. Sotoe of the Charm 
her of ComuMmsa Published Returns give the price of eeoMaW 







, ' 19. The |»thM ta the Indian Trade Journal are a rdltble leeotd of 
<j^oeB at whioh eoatcaohi have been placed by the Indian Stom DflipaitaMat 
'and ate a guide to our^t prioea. . 

We dnd it difficult to aouwer the third and lourtii queriea, aa va have 
never adtq»ted the inqmrting trade. 

60. That Britiah Manuftotureia are , exporting at csoat or below It ia 
admhited^ and we invite a reference to the Director’s Keporte hw the yoare 
1933 ai^ 193S which we quote in our answer to question No. 69. 

61. Foreign Cement ooaupetiUoo k naturally most keenly felt at the prin> 
eipal Forte. Bui unfortunately thoee are themeelTm some of (he biggeat 
oooaumen cement. Moet of the Indian Works are at a disadvantage 
owing to (hrir distance from the principal Porta, and are further bandioappM 
by. higdi Bailway frr^hta. In many instanoee the Rail fiMght is higher than 
tha Sea freight on i^ueign Cement to Indian Ports. 

69. Since the war Foreign Cement hae entered in India owing to the 
depreciated continental exchanges enabling Mannfscturers to sell here at ra- 
munerative prices. We quote : — 


(a) Directors!. Report — Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers — for 
year ended Slat December 1993. 


SI • • • • • • 

The Company's export trade which represented nearly 40 per cent, of 
its aggregate deliveries, was carried on at little or no profit owing 
to the severe competition of Continental Manufarturera who 
enjoyed a favourable position by reason of tlte depreciation of 
their currencies-" 


(b) Directors’ Report — ssme Company — year ended 31st December 1992. 

SI • • • • ffi « 

an increased tonnage was exported notwithstanding the difficulUea 
experienced in overseas market*, ’’ 

63. Take Bombay as an example: — 

We have to pay Be. 18.34) rail freight from our Works a^ust the present 
toea freight of 16». to 18s. per ton, leas we believe a substanuai rebate. 

64. Example : — 

Rmlway freight— Bombay — Delhi, 863 miles. Bn. lB-3.6 per ton (10 annas 
8 pies per maund). 

Bailway freight — Lakheri — D^i, 258 miles. Be. 6-10-9 (8 annas 11 pies 
per maund). 

Pie -17 per maund per mile and 2 pies terminal. 

We empbasiae our reply to No. 61 that the Porta where the competition of 
foreign cmnent is greatest are big consumers of cement, therefore the Indian 
manufacturer is at a disadvant^e in DK«t canes owing to (he high rail 
freights be hae to pay and the dwtanoes to be traversed to reach the 
Ports. 

65. We have no evidence to offer. 

66. (a) Yes. Owing to sea freight, customs duty, handling charges and 
r^ freight payable to Works site. 

(b) Yen. As etxperWabmiS' fog-. o<msiruction td Works and new plant baa 
io be brou^t out at high rates for a abort term. 

(e) Y6». 

(d) Bo. 


(e) lloti fle regiiTilii raw material but only in the case oi oonsunmiile storm, 
parUoolsrIjr (sosi, owing to the rmnoteoeu of oollieriee. 

(/) Tee. Owing to greater dietanoea in Indio. 

(d) A large etock of spare parts to be numtoined owing to the 

lengm of time in getting fresh supplies imported. 

(k) Yes. 

(i) Indian Capital is at present dbtinctly averse to industrial enterprise. 

We also svSer from periodical *• wagon shortage ” affecting our coal 
eupplim, necemitating accumulatUin of heavy stoolu entailing lbd( up of 
eapital and oonaequent Icm of intereat. 

97. AH pmmaaeat, eseept as regarda (t) but little amelioraHan of tUi 
may be eapeoted for years nor w« feat of iba necessity of keying large stocks 
of coal, b^, etc. 

08. (a) Yes, in neerly all oases. 

(t) Yes, except in a few instances. 


VII. EoviPHairr. 


69. Yes. 30,000 tons. 

70. Yes. The mocufacturo of Portland rameni is a highly technical pro> 
cess and requirm aujnt elsborate, intncate and cxpotisive machinery to cbeepeo 
production. 

71. AUiiit SO per cent, of our capital outlay hie been spent on plant and 
machinery. 

72. Crushing plant by various makers: — 

Raw mill grinding and mixers bv F. L. Smidth A Co. 

2 Rotary Kilns by F. L. Bmidth A Co. 

1 Ooai Mill by F. L. Stnidih A Co. 

1 Cement Mill by F. L. Smidth A Co. 

1 Cement Mill by Edgar Allen A Co. 

A single unit plant was first brought into use in 1916 and the second unit 
in 1920. The proceee used in Utese Works is the dry process and is a 
cxiniinuous one and night. The raw material passw succeesirely from 
crushers to grinding mills, mixers, thence to the Kilnn, whence emerguig 
as clinker it is finally ground in ball milis to the requisite finmieas for 
Portland content. 

78. Yes, provided w-e are protected against surplus producte being dumped 
into tbe country and sre not \uiduly bat^icapped by high rail freights. 

74. It is a fact that many minor Improvemeate have been afected. 

78. We have in-slallod new plant and machinery from time to time to 
improve, accelerate cheai>en the cost of manufacture. To give a brief 
description would involva too elaborate a statement to be of any use but ^e 
improvements have in all ree^te fulfilled tbe expectations entertained and 
the Company has further davekpuenU in view. 

76. (el The Compsny hts under oontemplation tbe leplaoemont and exten« 
aions to tha crushing plant. 

(b) The Company is also contemplating tbe inataUation of a waste heat 
utilisation unit, which is one of the improvemente which have come to tha 
fore in recent years. 

77. It htt bear our custom to get all steel plate and fabrktaiad steal wmfc 
which does not require special maohmery mads in India in older to ledtiem 
asa freights. 



.TUI. Omtot AeMBWi. 

78 and 79. W« giv* psrtiettkn <A our ^ •* 

1 BS 8 . 

Iki. *. *. 

<4 TwdMiM d mi Good^iU .... » 0 

Ba. A. P. 

. 10, 14 U 


,(e) BviO^nS) . . ^ . 

tiMiP deTradfttiob tit up 

to Decembor 1028 • 2,01,016 8 7 


8,08,010 11 4 


(d) Plant and machinery and kilna . 27,81,442 11 11 

Leea depreciation written off up 
to December 1028 . . . 10,57,268 6 8 


10,74,180 6 8 


(e) Water works . . i . 1,06,186 2 1 

Less depreciation written off up 
to December 1928 . 40,086 5 4 

1 60.m 12 » 


Tramways ..... 6,60,208 11 8 

Lobs depreciation written off up 
to December 1923 1,04.181 8 6 

— 6,16,027 a • 

Furnitare and fixturcd 07,800 9 0 

Leas depreciation written off up 
to December 1923 18,011 0 0 

49, 540 8 8 

Electrio light inataBation 78,840 19 4 

heab doprecMtien written off up , 

to Dfloemto 1928 17,770 K 8 

, m 01,070 8 1 

Storaa and oparea at oc8t . . « . . 0,40,690 18 9 

Loom todi at ooat > • . . « * 88,099 ll 9 

- 

Ba. 40/»,99B 7 4 


80. .Wo eonaider tha depreoiatioi written o0 ia aiiffloiant. 



ffl. pMnetil diw ««* o* e#ee<*«g b foctory sindiar to this 

Coaajpaay'a plant would be about Be. M kddie. 

C^raiiiig Boat of d Bate Oameat Btorbs abould be ieav. 

82. AMMWnt intend ell aMohinerp, plsiit and kilns in tbe year— 


1917 

1918 
1911} 
1930 

2901 

1922 

1938 


Rs. A. P. 

44J19S 8 6 
. 2^^ 7 1 
. 4,50,090 11 9 
. 8je,160 9 10 
. 143,38] 18 8 
. i^jsm 11 7 
. 8,48,738 8 7 


Remittanoes were made at the various rates of exchange lenRent frets tiMs 
to Ume. 

88. (a) Autliorised Capitd, Rs. 28,00,000. 

(b) Subscribed Capital, Re. 20,00,000. 

(r) Paid-up Capital, Rs. 20,000. 

Authorised Capital is divided as under ; — - 

Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 250,000 CN^nary Sharce of Rs. 10 each. 

Rabecribed Capital is divided as under : — 

Rs. 20,00,000 divided ifito 200.000 Ordinary Rhares ef Rs. 10 each. 

This Company has not issued siy Prsleraitee or Ralcrrad fH»rne 

84. This question does not apply to this Coaspai^. 

85. This question does not apply to this Company. 

86. Tlio first dividend on the shares of the above Company was palcl for 
the year ended 31st December 1017. The following statement shoWB top bach 
year from 1017 to 1023 the paid-up capital, attnaate diatribated as dividends, 
and Uio rate of dividend ; — 


I 

dPteat ateouit of 

Year. Cbpitat paid op. , DiVMsode paid after 

! dedueliag locosM-taz. 



.... 



1 




Ba 

A. 

F. ! 

1 

Far cent 

1917 .... 

12.90.000 

1.40.686 

0 

0 1 

IX* 

>818 .... 

18J0400 

f.78t8*7 

9 

• i 

90 

ISlt .... 

u,eM» 

6v4«A»7 

• 


40 

mo 

t8.«OuOOO 

648,1X6 

0 

0 

40 

1011 .... 1 

ICdiOjOOO 

8.l8t7i0 

0 

• 

M 

MU .... 1 

M«0,<!0D 

<,07413 

8 

0 

30 

.1888 . . . . 1 

30.88,800 

M848i 

8 

1 

10 


07. Ilia aroniM rata of dividend fox the period of Bevwi t«|», efr., fmii 
1917 to 1938, is »-78i»ar ea«t, pe« aaniua lata laeeaM-taok 


|Ratepet,c«at. 

i peraaaiwa) 

> paid loM 
) iaceate-tax. 


WBOU&t fhe I>eb«>iture Loan ntiaed by the Oa iwp i wy 
Bari.M,000. li WM teoed •» ui»ler:— • > v . 


B>. I.<»j000 . 

Ba. %mjm . 

Bt. IJSOJXO . 


On Ifitii June IMS. 

„ lai S^tomber 181S. 
„ Isli November 1815. 


Be. . 


„ 6th Auguat 1816. 


iM 


It ourite iatereat at 6 per cent, per ennam end is redeemeUe on 80th AptU 
1886. . . . * 

No Drijenture Sinking Fuad has been eetnbtisbed. 

80. B e o e rv e Fund emoonte to lU. 17,8QiOOO. This amount has been ao* 
nunaulat^ firam surplus profits. 

80. We sntioipete that ^e cost of the rrolseemcnt and developiaant 
y.t«niii«ni under oootemplstion will be met from Beserve Fuad and not by an 
laorease of Ci^ital. 


IX. Coat or PaonccrioH.* 


X. MAKcrACTDBsn's Paoma. 

110. We consider per cent, about the average required on Ordinary 
Shares — on Deferred Shares we should expect 80 per cent, or nothing. 

111. ' {e) 7^ per cent, on Preference Shares. 

(b) 8 per cent, on Debentures. 

112. 12^ per cent. 

118, (a) 1. Be. 4-2.8 per ion. 

2. Bs. 8.13.7 per ton. 


XI. Clam vob Fbotection. 

114. We submit that the Indian cement induatiy aatiafles the three eoDdi- 
Unw hud down by the Indian fiacal Commission. 

A. Jn tiiBt it has av^idile abundant supplies of raw material suit^le 

to make first class Portland oement. Adequate labour supply is 
available, and the market though existent requires devek^snent. 
The industry is to some extent handicapped by the high oust of 
power, due to low quality coal and lo^ diatanoe for trani^oit 
from the coliiehee. 

B. Without the help of protection tiie industry will not devekip no 

rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the eountry. The iadiia. 
try is at preaent paaaing through an aeute finaneial oriala daw to 
produrtian having outatripped toe demand, and ahmild bo aaahBad 
by the reeervation of the entire Indien merket (or the Home MOduet 
unto the reaulte of pnqwganda enable the Indian demand to hn 
augmented. With a oonuderable portion of the 
at present being entered for by lorei^ oemeat Bn 
oap is thrown upon the stru^ling Indian maoufootunr. 

C. We sulunit that in the metter of quantity and quality the wID 
j in due owirae be eble to feoe world oompe tHfon , bttt'it — 

aseiatanoe until audr time aa tba local mwrkal haa 
auSeiaitiy to anihle the whole produotion oapaeity to bo 

.-wi q, 1. ^ - ,, ^ 

* Harked “Confidential” and tlierafore not printed- ' * 
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M it mu«t be remembered that only by working io full oimacity 
oen Works produce on the most economical basis, a^ tiie cheaper 
price possible will naturally inoreasc consumption. 

116. We submit that the industry fully optnplies with both the conditions 
mentioned in paragraph 08 of the Indian Fiscal Commission Report as increased 
cutout means decreased cost of production and cheai^r price to the consumer 
and consequent augmentation of demand by utilisation of cement in lieu of 
inferior materials for Works which a cost would prohibit. There is no 

doubt that the total Home demand of India for cement can be efficiently ami 
adequately supplied by Indian Cement Works for many years to come. 

116. Cement Manufacture being a Key Industry is coost essential to the 
eotmomie development of the country. The value of the industry to the country 
was abundantly proved during the Great War, aud we consider that it should bo 
protected during the period of depression which has overtaken it. 

117. 'While there are no special features of the industry peculiarly suitable 
to Indian labour, it hae been proved by experience that Indian laiwur takM 
kindly to it and acquires the requisite knowledge in a short time. 

118. We are uf opinion that a protective duty should be placed on all 
Po/tiand cqpient. 

119. A protoftivo duty of Rs. 25 p<>r ton to prevent foreign cement from 
competing with tlie Indian product at the Ports which are naturally consumens 
of considerable quantities of cement by reasou of the Works in progress in 
many of them. 

120. The industry receives protection at psesent owing to the present 
customs duty ; — 

(a) on Portland cement which is 15 per cent, on a tariff valuation of 

Ra. 3 per cwt. and is etjuivalent to Ra. 9 per ton; 

(b) but no protection whatever is received owing to the transport 

charges between the country of production and the port of entry 
as in the most cases the rail freight from Indian Works to ports 
is greater than the transport charges from country of productloo. 

121. An import duty of Rs. 2.5 per ton on ail foreign cement in lieu of 
15 per cent, on a variable valuation as at present. 

We consider it essential that a protective duty be imposed in order to 
prevent foreign cement being landed at the ports at rates at which in many 
instances the Indian Works cannot compete by reason of high rail freight or 
high sea freight. 

We again emiihasise our quotation from the Reports of the Cement Com- 
pany — vide supra 62 — from which it is evident that United Kindom surplus 
product is being exported below cost in order to maintain production at an 
eoemomio figure. Until such time as the Indian demand for cement is on a 
par with prMuction no foreign cement should be allowed to add to the difficulty 
of Indian manufacturers. 

122. It is an indisputable fact that at present the actual and potential 
production of Indian cement largely exceeds the consumption of the country. 
We calculate the potential euiput at end of 1924 in the neighbourhood of 
676,000 tons. The ^tual output for 1923 was in the neighbourhood of 250,000, 
while the consumption in 19^ waa 330,000 tons only inclusive of 103,000 tons 
imported cement. 

If the protection requested is given the industry will benefit to Hbo extent 
of increased consumption of Indian cement in place of the quanti^ of imMrted 
cement, and will be mabied to continue to develop the Indian market. Unless 
protection is afforded, some of the Companies will be unaUe te market their 
product and will ho forced to cloee down, thereby causbu lees and di^satis. 
faction to Indian Cx^iital, and a conseqxtaat set-back to me development of 
the ooaniry on industrial linen. 
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WitlMM No. 6. 

Pnojab Portland Cameat Lnmtad. 

Wbittmi. 

KejiHe* to qmsiionnairt rrteived from the Pvnjah Portland Cement Limited, 

dated 20tk Jane lS2i. 

In t<ontinagition of onr letter No. BHL 67 /6187 dated the 16th June 
and with further reference to your letter No. 471 dated the 12th «d«m 
we now to send herewith our reply (with five spare oopies) to the 
Qtteationnaire which has been drawn up b.v the Tariff Board in connection 
with their enquiry into the Cement Industry. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. IlfTBOOrCTOBT. 

1. Punjab Portland Cement Limited was establisbed on the 2Ut April 
1(120. It is a public Rej^istered Company incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act VII of 1913. 

2. The Capital held by Indiana in the above Company ia Rs. 16,96,170 
out of subscribed Capital of Rs. 36,00,000, t.e., 46 662 per cent, of the 
Capital. 

Out of eight Directors four arc Indians. 

There are six Indians cmplo.ved in snperior posts. 

3. Manufactures Portland cement only. 

4. In July 1923. 

5. 36,000 tons cement per annum. 

6. A full year has not elnpaod since the Company commenced to mann* 
facturo Portland cement but the monthly output baa now reached the full 
capacit.v of 3,0IX) tons. 

7. The factory is situated at Wall near Hasan Abdal, Attock District, 
Punjab. 

(a) The limestone is won from a quarry close to the W’orka and clay 
obtained from pits adjoining the 'Works, 

(i) The major portion of the Company’s coal rwiuirementa are drawn 
from the Bengal coalfields which are some 1,266 miles aa^ay, the freight 
being about Rs. 16 per ton. A limited quantity of coal is obtained from 
the Makerwall collieries which are only about 126 miles away but the 
supplies ere cut off when the River Indus is in flood and other fa^rs cause 
the supply of the coal from this source to be uncertain. 

(r) Ye.s. 

<d) We have no complaint against local labour but being agriculturists 
they are not taking very readily to factory work. 

We consider tlie most important factors in selecting the site of a 
cement factory in India are close proximity to the raw materials and if 
posaibk near the larger markets. 

8. All cement manufactnred is Portland cement conforming to the 
British Standard Specification (Revised 1020). 

0. (a) Yes. 

(b) The cement manufactured is Portland cement only to the British 
Standard Specification. We consider the British Standard Speoifioation 
suitable for Indian conditions except that some modification should be made 
tn view of the higher temperatures ruling in this country. 
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10. (o) Y«i. 

(5) No. 

(c) Reiuctance on the part of Engineen in India who hare been acena- 
toined to nae imported cement with a record of numerous tests both in 
the laboratory and in actual use available over a long period, to make use 
of an article which has not yet had time to acquire a similar reputation. 


11. — ^Raw Matbbxals. 


11. Limestone, clay and gypsum. 

12. (ay and (b) Based on the present output of 36,000 tons per annum 
which k the full capacity of the plant. 

Tons. 


Limestone 36,600 

Clay 12,000 

Cypsum 1,800 


13. 


Limestone 

aay 

Gypsum about . . . . 

Pereeniage of 

(a) Before calcining 

(b) During calcining 
(r) After calcining 


. 1 ton. 

)rd ton. 

1 cwt. 

wattage. 

T nil. 

. 33) per cent. 

. 1 per oeat> 


14. Slurry consists of ground li(ne.<!tone snd clay and water. To make 
one ton of clinker 1) ton of limestone and clay is required. 

13. Practically no further loss from above except from a small amount 
of dust escaping during grinding. 

10. Limestoiuy* from a hill situated close to the Work.s and clay from 
pits also contiguous to the Works. 

17. The limestone beds are broken np by blasting and the broken stone 
transported in tipping tubes to crushers- 

The clay is dug out by manual labour and transported by tbe same 
method to the plant. 

18. Tbe lease stipulates for about annas eight per ton of cement to be 
paid to private persons. 

19. (1) Royalty annas eight per ton. 

(8), (3) and (4) Rs. 823 |>er ton. 

20. Tbe Obmpany holds a 29 year lease over certain lands including tha 
areas in which tiie Limestone quarry and clay pits are situated. Tbe ternu 
are considered reasonable. 

81. The Raw Btaterial is uniform but quarry working is only in the 
initial stage. 

22. So far we have not found tbe Raw Materials deficient in anv- 
respect. 

23. Wo anticipate an ample anpply of limestone during the full lasm td 
the Lease. 

(a) Tes. 

(b) Yes. 

W. No, • 

16. No. 





X. No. 

fir. No. 


III.— Labovb. 

A. Quarry labour. 

TIi« linietitone quarry is at present worked by a contractor at a coat 
«rf Re. '825 per ton delivered at crusher. 

29. The contractor provides adequate labour. 

30. Labour is mostly indigenous and except daring Rosa bM been auA- 
cient for our requirements. 

31. (o) Only very little training required for this kind of work. 

(1») Yes. 


B. Fatiory Labour. 

32. Skilled supervision is required at first but workmen have been and 
are now being specially trained in the Works. We have no imported factory 
labour at present. 

33. No imported labourers are employed by ns although the factory is 
working at very nearly fullest capacity. 

34. The Company first imported an experienced Cement Burner to train 
the local maistriee who have now attaint a sufficient standard of expert- 
ness to efficiently cope with the work. Apprentices are being employed in 
the workshops and trained as artificers. 

85. No data available. 

36. About 800 hands are employed in and round the factory and in- 
cluding the labour engaged in loading and unloading of stores, coal, cement 
and misoellaneous works. 

Average rate of wage for unskilled labour is 12 annas per dioni. 
Bkilled iu supervision of Mills and Kilns from Ite. 1 to Us. 3 per diem. 

37. Figures not yet available as the Company has not completed one 

year’s working. * 

38. (a) Yes. 

(h) Mainly from tlie vicinity of the factory. 

39. (a) Yes. 

(b) We are informed by our supervisors that the standard of efficiency 
is much lower than that of the hands employed in western csouiitries. 

40. Practiesdiy all employees are housed in quarters provided by the 
Company, with free lighting, water and medical attention. Certain em- 
ployes live in their own villages in the vicinity ef the Works. 


IV. — PowEB (Inclitding Fuel). 

41 and 42. The power used in the factory is electricity generated at 
the Gompany’a own Power House. The cost is approximately '66 annas per 
unit. • 

43. The power is generated from a Steam Turbine, driven from Babeock 
and Wilcox Boilers which burn coal. The l^attery of iioilen contumee about 
700 tons of Bengal coal per month. At times the supply of coal is restricted 
owing to irregular wagon supply. 

44. From 2'5 to 3 4 lbs. of coal per unit generated. The variation 
being due to the quality of the coal available. 

46. The majority of coal is obtained from Bengal collieries about 1,860 
miles distant. The price varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 per ion free on 
trucks. Costs of transport about Bs. 16 per ton. A small quafiti^ of oual 
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in obtnined from Mnkerwal collieries sbont 125 miles distant at a oo^ oC 
about Rs. 11 per ton free on trnoks. Cost of transport Rg. 5 per ton. 
l!lie consumption in the Kiln is abont 800 tons per tnontli. 

46. The C!ompan,y does not own any source of fuel 8U|>ply. 

47. Does not apply to this Company. 


V. — lIsaKXT. 


48. The total Indian production of cement during the year 1923 was 
3,35,230 tons. 

49. During 192,3 the total conaumption of cement in India was about 
8| lakhs of tons. 

50. The demand should slowly increase as the country develops, also as 
the various practical uses of oement beoitne more widely known as the result 
of propaganda, and the cheaper price brings it within the scope of the 
amaller consumers. With the disappearance of foreign cements from the 
hlarkete the prejudice against Indian manufactured cement would tend to 
diminish, which would bring about an increased demand. 

61, This Company is under Agreement with the Secretary of State for 
India in Council lo supply cement for a period of seven years from 
Ist April 1924 Ui tiie Punjab Government including Irrigation Branch, 
Public Works Department, North Western Railway, Military Works Service, 
Northern Command, ote. During the short jicriod that the factory has 
been running the greater part of tlie prodiielion has been consigned to 
the following centres. Tlie relative distances from tlie Works are shown 
against each : — 


Rawalpindi 

Peshawar 

Banna 

Khirgi 


Bialkot 

Lahore 

Ferosepore 

Amritsar 

Fasilka 

McLeodganj 


For Sutlej Valley Project, 


Miles from Punjab Works. 
29 
79 
209 
24fi 
174 
209 
267 
236 
31.1 
930 


53. These works were originally designed to supply the anticipated 
demand from tl» Punjab Government for irrigation and other works. In 
the Punjab foreign cement has never made very great headway owing in 
the main to the long distance from the point of import making its cost, 
owing to the high railway freight, prohibitive when compared arith local 
competing materials. 

63. Export should be possible to Iraq, East Africa and Oaylon but is 
improbable oinug to the low rate of freight from Europe enabling surplus 
quantities of cement from the factoriee there to be deliwared at cheap rates 
at the Porta of those countries. 

In the case of this Company, sitoafod as it is remote from any possible 
point of export the question haidly arisee s« there are so many Companies 
whose geographical position should enable them to lay down weir product 
at the port of export oonsiderably below the rate lor any aurphu this 
Company may have to dispOM of, whi«di would have to pay very heavy railsrav 
freight. 

64. The cement manufacttlred by this Company is taken by Oovermaer* 
(Public Works, Military Works) also Railways and to a tinited extent Vf 
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Bodiea tii^k oiriiig to the diffiralt flneBcia] eitiuitton nnoe the 0om» 
peay stortod the lettOT have aot bed any eateimive ^rmamate. 

The remainder of thia queation doea not call to he anaamred by tha O^pany 
aa it haa only noeaUy atartod operationa. 


VI. — Fonnoi* OoMPnrmoit. 

to 62. In order to avoid duplication, we refer the Tariff Board to the 
reptiw given to the eight qneationa 55 to 69 fumiahed in this eonneotion by 
Bondi Pordand Oement Limited in reply to the Queationnaire, ea in the 
main the prineiplea apply to this CSompany though actually ita geOf^aphical 
fitoatima ahould preclude any competition from foreign oement within ita 
aphore. If foreign cement enteri India in large qnantitiea the efleota would 
he fdt by reason of the congestion of the markets by the Indian and 
foreign prodoeia. 1 

63 and The principal market for this Company ahonld be the districts 
round Lahore on the south and Peshawar on the north. We give below 
cement railway freights to Lahore and Peshawar and also railway freights 
on imported cement from Karachi to these plaees. 


From Wak. 

To Lahore 
To Peahawar 


Ra. A. p. 

6 10 R per ton. 
2 14 10 per ton. 


From Karaeki. 

To Lahore 
To Peahawar 


Rs. A. p. 

18 2 8 per ton. 
21 2 4 per ton. 


65. We have no evidence. 

66. We consider that this Company is at a disadvantage in the following 
reapecta; — 


(a) The high price paid for plant and machinery which was pur- 

chase at the conclusion of the great war when prices were 
nnduly inflated. It was anticipated then that Goyernmcnt’a 
immediate demands for cement would be heavy, which has not 
proved to be the case, nor have the prices then budgetted 
for been realised. 

(b) Tes. Expert labour for construction of works and new plant has 

to be brought out at high rates for a short term. 

(r) The local labour ia taking longer than anticipated to get use to 
the novel factory conditions. 

(d) The Company is at no disadvantage in this respect. 

(e) Aa regards consumable stares, heavy railway freight hat to be 

paid on coal and all other stores. 

(/) No. 

<p) Owing to the periodioal wagon shortage it baa been neoeasary to 
maintain a large stock of coal and spare parts. 

(k) The tariff naturally places this Company at a disadvantage whea 
compared with the foreign manufacturera. 

(i) Indian Capital is at present extremely averse to indndtria) enter- 
prise. To complete ita works, the originiU eatimatea having 
been considerably exceeded Oiis Company has had to raise 
Debentures at 8 per cent. ]Ve alao anffer from pariodical 
*' wagon shortage ” affecting our coal anppliea, neceaaitatiag 
accumulation of heavy stocks entailing lock up ot Capitail and 
eoBiMqiient lota of interost. 
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67. The temporary cluedTantagea referred to in the precedMg paragraph 
are likely to recur annually until the Railway question is solred. 

68. (a) This Company is certainly at a disadvantage in regard to its 
remote location from the Bengal Oiwlfields. 

(h) No. 

69. (a) Yes. 

(b) SO, 000 Tons. 

70. The manufactnre of Portland cement certainly involves the use of 
^aborate intricate and expensive machinery to cheapen production. 

71. About 48 per cent, of the Capital outlay of this Company has been 
incurred on Plant and Machinery. 

72. Electrical machinery has been supplitnl by Daniel Adamson 
and Mather and Platt. The kilns, grinding machinery, slurry mixing plant 
were supplied by F. L. Smidth A Co., of London and Copenhagen and the 
crushing plant by Hadhelda Ltd., and is the latest type of plant for manufac- 
turing Portland cement by the wet process. 

73. We consider the machinery and utlicr equipment absolutely up to 
date. 

74. Improvements have l>ecn made in the grinding processes. 

76. Does not apply to these Works. 

76. We do not contemplate any at pr(>sent. 

77. It haa been our custom to get all steel plate and fabricated steel 
work which does not require special machinery made in India in order 
to reduce Sea Freiglita. 

VJII. — CsriTAi AcrorxT. 


Rs. 

78. (a) Rights and concessions 4,20,000 

(f) Buildings 20.37.241 

(d) Machinery, plant and kiln .... 25, 28, .321 

(e) Miscellaneous assets • . 11,34,136 


79. The figurM given in answer to Question 78 represent the actual cost 
of various assets, no amount has been reserved for depreciation as the com- 
pleted plant has only been running nine months. 

80. This question does not apply as one complete year has not yet elapsed 
since manufacturing commenced. 

81. Estimated present day total cost of new factory, Rs. 50 Lakhs. 

There should be no material differences in tlie operating costs. 

82. The plant and maehiiiery a-ere purchased in the years 1920-23 and 
paid for at various rate-i of exchange concurrently with the delivery of 
machinery. 

83. (a) Rs. 60,00,000. Authorised CapiUl. 

((>) Rs. 35,00,(X)0. Suliw-rilied Capital. 

(c) Ra. 35,00,000. Paid up Capital. 

Authorised Capital is divided as under : — 

Rs. 40,00,000 divided into 4,00,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each. 
Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 1.00,000 Preference Shares of Ra. 10 «ach. 

Subscribed Capital is divided as under : — 

Rs. 30,00,000 divided into 3,00.000 Ordinary Shares of Ra. 10 each. 
Rs. 6,00,000 divided into 60,000 Preference Shares of Ba. 10 each. 

84. Interest at 7| per cent, per annum it payaMe on tlie Preferouoe 
Shares. These shares are entitled to cumulative Dividends as from 21st Jws* 





1990. Dividsnda to tibe «stent of Ba. 1.01,094>7-S an in aman up it) tlM 
dtwa of th« laat fiaanoial Tear, i.e., SOih September 1923. 

85. Thif! QueBtioB does not apply to tiiit Oompany. 

86. Thia question does not appl.y to this Oompany. 

87. This question does not apply to this Company. 

88. A DeWnture Loan of Rs. 28,00,000 bearing interest at tbs rate of 
8 per cent, per annum was issued on Ist March 1924 and is redaemaUe on 
Ist Haroh 1834. No Debenture Sinking Fund has been estsblisbed. 

89. This question does not apply to this Company. 

90. We estimate we should require 10 lacks to extend the plant to permit 
of ib* output being doubled. 


IX. — Coax or PnonncTtoK. 


(o) TForta Coif a. 

91, 92, 93 and 94. The information desired is not arailable as this 
Company has not completed ouo year's working. 

96. No. 


(b) Ovtrhtad Charget. 


(i) Depreciation. 

96. The rates of Depreciation allowed by the Income-tax Authorities 
are as follows : — 


Buildings 
Water Works 
Machinery and plant 
Tramways 
Furniture 

E^lectric iustallatiou 
Lire stock 


(it 24 and 6 per cent, 
(it 6 per cent. 

& 7} per coat. 

(<t 6 per cent. 

& 6 per cent. 

74 per cent. 

@ 5 per cent. 


We suggest that the rates on Crushing and Grinding Machinery should 
be increased to at least 10 per cent, owing to the unusually beary wear 
and tear. On buildings a niinimiim of 5 per cent, should he allowed owing 
to the tendenry for buildings to become obsolete and uneconomical owing 
to changes in the process of manufacture. 

97. At the cost rallies, as si 3()th September 1923, at Tncmne-tax Schedule 
rates the amount of Depreciation should be: — 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

(a) Buildings @ 24 per cent. ..... 

60,931 

0 

0 

Machinery, plant, kilns @ 74 per cent. 

1,89,474 

0 

f> 

Sidings and tramways @ 5 per cent. . 

4,6;h 

0 

0 

'Water worka @ 5 per cent. .... 

6,840 

0 

0 

Electric plant and lighting' installation (<« 74 




per cent. ........ 

46,136 

0 

0 

Baud, bridges and fences @ 6 per cent. . 

329 

0 

0 

Furniture and fixtures @ 5 per cent. 

1,141 

0 

0 

Stores aind spares @ 6 per cent. 

12,735 

0 

0 

Loose tools (jj> 6 per cent 

1,268 

0 

0 

Tmai, 

3.12,487 

0 

0 
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(b) Thii qneition does not spplT to ibis Company. 

At proposed new rates siren in ansnrer to qaestion No. 06: — 




Rs. 

A. 

». 

Buildings @ 5 per cent. 


1,01,862 

0 

0 

Machinery, plant and kilns (other 
Crushers) @ 74 per cent. 

than 

1,54,822 

0 

0 

Crushing and grinding machinery @1 10 per 
cent. 

46,200 

0 

0 

Sidings and tramways @ 5 per cent. 


4,634 

0 

0 

Water w'orks ® 5 per cent. 


6,840 

0 

0 

Electric plant and lighting installation 
per cent 

@ 74 

46,135 

0 

0 

Roads, bridges and fences @ 5 per cent. 

. 

329 

0 

0 

Furniture and fixtures @ 5 per cent. 


. 1,141 

0 

0 

Stores and spares ® 5 per cent. 


12,736 

0 

0 

Loose tools ® 5 per cent. . 


1,268 

0 

0 


Total . 3.74,966 0 O 


98. Sum ro<|Hired aiiiiUHlly for Depreciation at Income-tax rates: — 

Bs. 

nuildings 67,600 

Machinery 1,72,500 


Total . 2,40,000 


99. 97 (o) and (b). Rs- 8-11-0. 
98, Rs. 0-11-0. 


(a) Working Capital. 

100 . (i> and (I'O about 71 lakhs. 

101. Wo have found it convenient for the Company to have a cash 
credit at the Bank in order to finance outstandings and the large stocks 
of coal and other stores it is necessary to maintain. At times the over- 
draft has been found to run as high as 9 lakhs. 

102. The Company's cash credit with the Bank carries interest at 1 per 
cent, over “ Bank Rate ” with a minimum of 64 per cent per annum. 

103. Rs. 74 lakhs as compared with 1} lakhs. 

104. Average value of stock of cement in hand is about Rs. 90,000. 
Average time elapsing between production and payment has been four 
months. 

105. Tile Company finds it necessary to hold about 3,000 tons of coal 
(two months’ supply) at an average value of Rs. 75,000. 


(Hi) Agents’ Commission and Bead Office Expensea. 

106. The Company’s Head Office is in Bombay. The Company is managed 
by a firm of Af^nts subject to the control of the Board of Directors. 

107. The information desired cannot be furnished as one year’s working 
has not yet been completed. 



1(^. The Agency Agreement proTides for a oomtntssion at ifae rate of 
10 per cent on ibe profits for eadi y^r. ' 

109. First year of production not completed. 


X. — ^AlAROFACTtrsiB's Pbofits. 

110. We consider 12| per cent, per annum about the arerage required 
on Ordinary Shares — On ^ferred Shares ere should expect 30 per cent, per 
annum or nothing. 

111. (a) 7} per cent, per annum on Preference Shares. 

(h) 8 per cent, per annum on Debentures. 

112. 121 per cent per annum. 

113. On the present rate of output which is approximately equivalent to 
the full capacity of the plant — 

(o) Be. l-O-O per ton. 

(&} Rs. 2-13-0 per ton (including arrears of Cummulative Preference 
Dividend to date 30th September 1923i. 

(f) Rs. 5-10-0 per ton. 


XI. — Claim fob Protkctton. 

114 to 122. In order to avoid duplication of work we refer the Tariff 
Board to the replies given to the 9 questions 114 to 122 furnished in this 
connection by Bundi Portland Cement Limited in their reply to the 
Questionnaire, as in the main the arguments for protection apply on behalf 
of the Cement Industry generally. In the particular instance of this 
Company we realise that its exceptional geographical poaition should render 
it practically immune from competition from foreign cements, except 
indirectly. 

This indirect competition would be caused by the invMion of the markets 
within this Company’s particular geographical sphere by other Indian Com- 
panies who might be forced to dispose of a portion of their production at 
low rates owing to their inability to face the competition of Foreign cementa 
at the principal Indian Ports except at a severe loss. 
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Witaen No. 7. 

Tlio Kotni Comoiit ond Industrial Compuuy) Limited. 

A. — WBirTEN, 

Statement 1. — Seplie* to quettionnaire, received from the Katni Cement and 
Industrial Ctmpanu, Limited, wider cover of letter, dated the ISth 
July 132i, from Meeirt. Macdonald & Co., Manaqing Agents. 

With farther reference to yoar letter No. 896 of 21it May and wire of the 
9th inatant, we hare now the honoar to encloee herewitji onr replies to the 
questionnaire regarding protection to the cement indnatry. We regret it 
will be impossible for ns to send a repreaentatire to Simla as oar Manager 
leares for England on the 15th current for reasons of health. 

We trust, however, that the oral evidence of the repteeentativee of the 
other cement Companies will be sufficient for your purpose. 


BEPJLJES TO Ql'ESTJONNAIJlE. 

IWTRODOCTOBT. 

1. Public Limited Company Floated 1912, 

2. With the exception of about 1/12 of the total all the capital is inveeted 
by Indians. 

All the Directors are Indians. 

The superior management Partners of the firm of Managing Agents are 
all Indians. 

8. We manufacture cement and firebricks. 

4. Manufacture of cement commenced ^ January lbl,5. 

6. Cement 60.000 tons per annum, firebricks from 9, (XX) to 12,000 tons. 

6. The actual output of cement per year has been : — • 


' 

Tons. 

cwt 

1915 .... 

13,000 

0 

1916 .... 

31,264 

0 

1917 .... 

40,506 

0 

1919 .... 

36,730 

0 

1919 .... 

34,614 

0 

1920 .... 

• . . . 33,761 

0 

1921 ... . 

42,977 

10 

1922 .... 

43,820 

0 

1928 

63,275 

15 

Ending March 1924 

. . 18,194 

13 


8,43,144 

18 
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7. Factory ia situated at Katni, Central ProTinoes, which is considered an 
adrantosoons sittiatioa being central and a junction of three important Rail- 
ways, E. I. Railway, G. 1. P. Railway and B, N. Railway. Labour is 
plentiful except during hMveet time. We consider the moat important factors 
in selecting dm site of a Cement Factory are the supply of raw material, fuel, 
watm', labour and the vicinity of markets. 

8. We manufacture only one quality of cement, Katni “Castle” 
Brand Portland Cement which is well known throughout India. 

9. Portland cement constitutes the hulk of our manufacture. We manu- 
facture to the Britidi Standard Specification. A new specification for India 
is being prepared by the Institute of Engineers India. 

10. Our Cement is equal in quality and appioarauce to imported cement. 
It does not command the same price in competitive markets as imported 
oement on account of prejudice on the part of some Indian bnyert. 

11. The raw materials are composed of limestone and clay (the latter only 
a small proportion). 

12. The quantity of raw material required for our preeent output is about 
50,000 tons annually. For the full capacity of the plant about 100,000 tons. 

13. About 1) tons of raw material is required for the production of one 
ton of cement. A. B. and C. answered above. 


14. Same proportion as required for cement. 

15. One ton of clinker will produce one ton of finishcMl cement. 

16. The main supplies of raw material are obtained from the quarries on 
the factory site and a small portion railed from another quarry about 20 
miles distant. 


17. The raw material is quarried hy hand and conveyed from the quarry 
to the factory a few hundred yards in small tip wagons. 

18. Royalty on raw niateriul paid to Goveriiiucut amounts to annas 3 
per ton. 

19. The co.st of raw material delivered at the factory is as follows: — 


(1) Royalty as shown aimve. 


(2) Labour and Limestone 

tffel Ils. 1 14 

« Do. 

1922 Rq. 1 16 

Do. 

1923 R«. 2 1 

Do. 

1924 Rs. 1 12 


0 per ton. 

0 per ton. 

1 per ton. 
9 per ton. 


(.3) The above includes freiglit on small portion bought from outside. 
(4) Miscellaneous charges Rs. 0-4-0 per ton. 


20. Copy of lease attached. 

21. We have found the supply of raw material more or loss constant and 
without any deterioration. 

Sa. Our principal raw material will give a supply for 80 to 100 years. As 
years go on the cost of excavation has a tendency to increase because it has 
to be won from a greater depth. 

24. No. 

26. No difficulties haver'hoen experienced on obtaining leases or oonoessions. 

26. We do not import any raw materials. 

27. No. 
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in. Labook. 

A. — Quarry Labour. 

28. 850 Labourers were employed ia 1923 in extracting liroeatone from 
quarries bore ; 80 were employed in excavating clay specially for slurry. 


1 

Year. 

Total 
wages hill. 

Average wages. 
Men, 

Average wages. 
Women. 

1910 

Rss 

9»315 

Annas per day. | 
6 ! 

Annas per day 

4 

1917 

20,962 

6 

4 

1918 

76,428 

• 1 

4 

1919 

60,611 

® i 

4 

1920 

40,338 

i 

^ I 

i 

1921 . . ' . 

73.887 

8 

6 

1922 

; 40..656 

8 

6 

1923 

15.672 

8 

0 


29. l^p till nos' wc hare not cxixTicnced any great difficulty in obtaining 
lalxxir for our quarries, but when this f.-ictory is again working full, along 
with the other two cement factories in the neighbourhood, and also with the 
various local lime factories labour will be quite insufficient. During the har- 
vest months, March-April and November, lalmur is very^icaroe aa it gets em- 
ployment in the fields. 

30. The greater part of the labour comes from Rewa, a Native State, abont 
fifty miles away. They can hardly be said to l)e imported; they come here uid 
apply for work in the usual way. They are not recruited. 

When trade improves it is a1mc«t certain that labour will have to be im- 
ported from other district^ as the labour in this district ia agricultural and 
not industrial. 

The new Mines Act will also aifeci the situation ns the reetrictaona with 
regard to the employment of women and children will require a larger num- 
l>er of men to be employed and therefore a greater number will need to be 
imported. We do not anticipate any great trouble in importing labour but 
it will mean increased cost. 

31. The greater part of this lalmur ia used for carrying purposea and ro. 
quires no special training. A smaller number are required for the breaking 
away of the stone, sometinm by drilling and blasting and sometimes by ban 
and wedges. The la^r number take a fair amount of training; &eir 
average iutelligenoe is not high. Shot firers are trained from the most 
intelligent. 

o2. The foreign supervising staff consist of a Bianager, who is an Engineer 
and Cement Expert, an Assistant Manager, Chief Engineer, Obemist and 
Burner. The supervision of the prooeesee iu each shift is done by Indians 
f.«., Power House, Factory, "Kiln and Laboratory. ’ 

33. Question No. 1^ gives the number of imported perscms required fw 
running at full capacity. 
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8A. Saropean Burners lUTe been replaced by Indians on shift. Even* 
tnalty imported labonr will probably consist ot Manager, Bbigineor and 
Obemist. 

In all departmenta Indian workmen are trained to suit our requirements. 
Indian apprentioee are trained in the Repair Shop, Kiln, Sleotrical Shop and 
Laboratory. 

S5. Batee paid to imported labour are about 60 per cent, blister than in 
Britain. 

S7. The total wages paid for Indian factory labour waa: — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Ra. 

96,300 

82,860 

93,660 

1,20,904 

1,70,807 

2,01,736 

1,78,786 

2,63,646 


The average wages for the principal classes of labour were: — 

1916. Boiler houae coolies. As. 7 per day. Power house greaser. As. 10 
per day. Power house attendants. Re. 1-6 per day. Power house fitters, 
Ke. 1-6 per day. Engineers, Rs. 93 per month. 

Factory cooties. As. 6 per day. Factory fitters, As. 10 per day. Repair 
shop fitters, Hs. 2 per day. Masons, Re. 1 per day. 

1917. Boiler houae coolies, As. 7 per day. Power house greaser, As. 10 
per day. Power house attendants, Rs. 2 x>cr day. Power bouse fitters, 
Re. 1-8 per day. Engineers, Rs. 100 per month. 

Repair shop fitters, Ke. 1-3 per day. Masons Re. 1 per day. Electricians, 
Re. 1-10 per day. 

Factory coolies, As. 6 per day. Factory fitters, Be. 1-4 per day. 

1918. Boiler house coolies, As. 7 per day. Power house greaser, As. 114) 
per day. Power house attendants, Re. 1-8 per day. Power House Fitters, 
Re. 1-3 per day. Factory coolies. As. 6 per day. Factory Fitters, Be, 1-4-6 
per day. Repair shop fitters, Re. 1-3 per day. Masons, Re. 1-1 per day. 
Engineers, Rs. 140 per month. Electricians, Rs. 2 per day. 

1919. Boiler bouse coolies, As. 7 per day. Power house greasers, As. 11-3 
per day. Power honse attendants. Re. 1-10 per ^ay. Power house fitters, 
Re. 1-3 per day. Factory coolies, As. 6 per day. Factory Fitters, Re. 1-2 per 
day. Repair shop fitters Re. 1-6 per day. Masons, Re. 1-3 per day. 
Engineers, Rs. 200 per month. Electricians, Rs. 2 per day. 

1920. Boiler house coolies, As. 10-9 per day. Power bouse greaser. As. 11 
per day. Power house attendants, Re, 1-4 per day. Power honse fitters, 
Be. 1-6^ per day. Factory coolies, As. 9-3 per day. Factory fitters, Re. 1-1-3 
per day. Repair shop fitters. Re. 1-10-9 per day. Masons, Re. 1.6-9 per 
day. 

In September 1920 a general increase of 36 per cent, was given to all those 
earning lees than Rs. 100 per month, and an increase of 10 per cent, to all 
others. 

At that time an 8 hours day was introduced without redaction of pay. 
Previously there was a 12 hour shift. This represented an increase of 60 
per cent, at that time. 

1931, Boiler honse coolies, As. 10-9 per day- Power house greaser, As. 11-6 
per day. Power house attendants, Re. 1-6-6 per day. Power bouse fitters. 
Re. 1-3-3 per day. Factory coolies, As. 9-3 per day. Factory fitters, tU. 1-3 
pm day. Repair shop fitters. Re. 1-9 per day. Masons, Ite. 1-6-9 per day. 
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Electrician*, R*. 2 per day. Foremen, R*. 135 per montll. Ensineen, 
Ra. 226 per month. 

1922. Boiler honae coolie*, A*. 10-9 per day. Power hoiue greaaera,' Aa. 10-3 
per day. Power houae attendant*, Re. 1-4 per day. Power honae fitter*. 
Re. 1-12 per day. Factory cooUea, Aa. 9-8 per day. Facto^ fitter*, Re. 1-12 
per day. Repair shop fitters, Re. 1-13 per day. Masons, Re. 1-8-3 pw day. 
Electricians, Re. 3-8 per day. Foremen, Be. 175 per month. Engineers, 
Rs. 176 per month. 

1923. Boiler house coolie*, A*. 10-9 per day. Power house greaser. As. 9-3 
per day. Power house attendants. Re. 1-5-9 per day. Power house fitters. 
Re. 1-12 per day. Factory coolies, Aa 9-3 per day. Factory fitters, Be. 1-12 
per day. Repair shop fitters, Rs. 2-1 per day. Masons, Re. 1-12 per day. 
Electricians, Rs. 3-8 per day. Foremen, Rs. 200 per month. Engineers, 
Rs. 210 per month. 

38. The Indian labour force is sufficient. 

Coolie* and a few of the skilled men, like fitters, are drawn from the 
vicinity, bnt the majority of the skilled men is drawn from the larger tosma 
like Bombay and Calcutta; it is of a floating character. 

39. Generally the Indian workman improves with training, but it ia very 
diflScnlt to get them to adopt any new idea or method. Time and patience 
often achieve this. 

The skill of the skilled classes of workmen is fair compared with that of 
men in western roiintries; hut the time taken to do a particular piece of work 
compares very unfavaiirubly with that taken by similar workmen in Europe. 

In procesises not requiring mec;haniral skill and dexterity, e.p., Office and 
Laboratory, hia efficiency compares very favourably with those similarly em- 
ployed in western countries. 

40. Over 65 pukka built separate quarters have been erected to house 
skilled workers and more than 200 quarters for the unskilled portion of the 
labour; these are all rent free. Many of the labourers have small agricultural 
holdings in surrounding villages and prefer to go to their homes there daily. 

A supply of a'ater is laid on by a series of stand pipes from a central 
reservoir. In addition two wells have been sunk and water also found, fit 
for drinking, and giving an excellent supply in addition. 

All employeea are granted seven single holidays in the year with pay. 

A full time Doctor whose services are free to employees is kept, also a 
well equipped dispensary, both as regards medicines and instruments. 

Half-pay is given to employees when oS sick and full pay if they get injured 
on duty. 


IV. Power (inclcding Fcel). 

41. Electric power is used. 

42. Electric power is generated at 500 volts. The current is alternating 
60 cycles, 3 phase. Direct coupled reaction and impulse type turbines are 
used. These run at 3000 r.p.m. steam ia supplied to these turbines at 190 
lbs. per square inch presaore from Babcock and Wilcox Boilers. A high degree 
of superheat is employed. The cost per unit may be taken at *75 annas; this 
doe* not include interest on capital or depreciation. The cost G<Mnp*res 
favourably with stations similarly situated, but we should expect this to be 
cheaper in stations in the coalfields. The cost is about the same as in large 
towns in Britain and cheaper than in C3tina. 

43. Coal is the fuel used. 

44. ‘63 tons of coal required per ton cement; this includes power produc- 
tion and burning. 

45. Boiler coal is brought 100 miles, costs Rs. 8-10 per ton free on rsil and 
R*. 2-3.3 per ton for transport. 



Eila coal i«. brought 460 miiea costs Rs. 8-14 per ton free on riiil and 
Be. 8-8 per ton for transport. 

48. We do not o»n or control our own sources of coal. 

V. Hsunt. 

48. Indian cement manufaotnred wee — 

IJSl 1^,827 

1882 1,48,824 

1888 2,17,805 

49. About 2,50,000. 

61. Our pritMtipal markets are the towns on the east side of India from 
Caloutta in the south to Delhi in the north. The distances it will be seen 
vary considerably. 

62. We can compete mere easily with foreign cement in the northern towns, 

53. We do not consider the export of cement from India to foreign coun- 
tries probable. 

54. The cement manufactured by us is purchaMd by (a) Government, 
(b) Railways and (c) Public bodies such as Municipalities and Port Trusts and 
amounts to the following : — 



THE KATMI CEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANY LIMITED. 
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VI. FoBBI«N OoMPWmOK. 

8b. Tile foniga (ooaatriM from which compwliition in India in InntaMt nfn 
Bi#«id and Owmany. 

85. Oidy one kind of cement nSecta nn, i.e., Portland oemsnt Vhich in 
prinoii^il cement imported. 

87. We onl^ manufacture Portland eement. 

T%e price at whkh imparted cement entered the country and waa add 
durfeg (a) 1913, Ra. 46, 1018. Ra. 48 and 1914, Ra. 60 per ton, (b]) daring 
1917 to 1918, Ra. 125 and Ra. 326 per ton and (e) 1921-22 varied oonaideraUy 
1933-23, Ra. 80 per ten, 1928-24, Ra. 60 per ton. 

C8. The infomiation ia obtained from the aotnal ahippera. 

81. Foreign competition ia keenest at the porta. 

63. Freight from England to Bmnbay ia so far aa we oan aaoertain 17/6 
par ton @ l/4=Bs. 13-2 while the freight from Kataii to Bomhay ia Xa. lS-8. 
We helteve, however, that in many caeae apeoiaBy low trd^t ia offered from 
Eni^and the exact amonnt of whieh cannot be aaoertained. We woold there- 
fore Boggeet that some arrangement ho made with the Railway Oompaniee in 
the form of a bounty to enable them to carry cement at a apedally low rate 
which would benefit the Oement o<Mnpaniee and the oonanmera. 

65. We have no evidence of Oontinental cement having been re-exported 
from the United Kingdom. 

66. As compared with foreign mannfactnrer the Indian manafnetarer ia 
at a diaadvantage on account of the points stated in the qnestionnnire with 
the exception perhapa of items (d), (k) and (i). 

67. Most of the disadvantagee are permanent but (c) may not be. 

68. The cement industry is at a diaadvantage on account of the distance 
from the source of fuel and the high railway freights on finiriied goods. 

69. This ia reaUy a question that is better aUe to be answered by the 
Agents, but peraonaDy we think it is aufficiently large to ensure economical 
woihing in this country. 

The tendency of present day practice in the East is to pot up a single 
kiln plant of 160 — 300 tons fwr day output. 

70. The manufacture of oement requires the use of heavy and expensive 
machinery. We should not call it elaborate in the sense spiaaiag qt 
printing machinery is elaborate. 

71. Of n capital of Rs. 30,00,000, Rs. 27,19,000 hu been expended on 
madhiaery. 

72. The boiler equipment consists of four Babcock and Wilcox Boilers each 
of 96 aqnan feet grate area and 3,240 square feet of heating surfoes. They 
are equipped with mechanical stokers and sttperbeaters each ef SiO 
square feet surface. The stokers are driven by an electric motor. Three of 
t^ boilers have been in use since 1914 and the fourth since June 1921. 

Three Weirs pumps supply the boilers with water from a softener. 

The softener and two of the pumpa have been in use since 1914, and the 
other pump aince 1931. 

In 1914 a 240 tube Oreen’s economiser was pnt to work and ia 1921 n 
farther 130 tubes put in oommiasion. 

Natural draft is provided by a self supporting steel chimney 180 feet high. 

The power house is equipped with two Brown Boveri Rmustion turbines 
650 K. W., direct coupled to Biemens generator. 3 Phase A. O. is 
and supplied to all power motors. The voltage is 600 volts. The speed ol 
the generators is 3000 r.p.m. Tfacee have been running since 1916. 

One 1600 K. W. Metropolitan Vickers Impulse Turbine was {g 

1831 and is used as a stand by to the two amall 660 eeta. 

When the whole plant ia nmniAg titt two 660 seta are ran in pariiOri. 
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BmIi wt u provided inOi o Hi oo&deaier end « we^r end eit oetraciitra 
pomp. The Brown Boreri leta neve air pampe of Bdwarda or reciproceting 
typo, pn4 ^ MetoopoUton TieltMi air ppnq> of the Leblano or rotory 

typa- 

JMl twluqee ere rapplied with etOBi «t 190 Ihe. per equere inch pr e eau re 
and QOO IT. ouperheat tanperetoce. 

All generatom are ventilated by fane on each end of the reior aheft theae 
draw air thi<oagh air filters of the dry type- 

flooKWg water far oondeiuiag and nourafaotaring parpoeM if drawn fcoei 
a cooling pond and the make ap ie drawn from the Simrar river abooi i mile 
away, the water being pumped up eleotriceUy. 

In tile Raw Mill the atone ia oroabed aithar by a Smidth’s craaher or by 
two 80 k 18 Hadoeld’e Breakers ; the former installed in 1914, one of the 
latter in 1921 and the other in 1628. The ctone ie taken away from aa<2i 
crasher by a 60 feet centres elevator by the respective makers. These latter 
discharge into hoppers and then to fcominor No. 60 made by F. ti. Smidth 
A Co. Of these kominorB two were installed in 1929 and one in 16?1. The 
original 1914 one was worn oot by 1923. 

In ti^e kominor, clay is supplied by a two throw pnmp and a patent measar' 
ing device, all supplied by F. L. Smidth -in 1914. 

The slnny is classified by passing throngh a Trix separator, both made by 
F. L. Smidth. One installed 1914 and one in 1921. Slurry is then conveyed 
to two 17‘6 Wet Tube Mills, supplied by F. L. Smidth, one in 1914 and one 
in 1921. 

From the Tube Mill it is oonveyed to mixing tanka the eturing gear of 
which was made by F. L. Smidth in 1914. Thence it is elevated to the main 
storage tanka and pumped to the measuring device at the top (rf the l^^otary 
Kilns. There are two Rotary Kilns 150 feet long with enlarged aonea one 
i:.stalled in 1914 and one in 1^1. Each has a cold air fan, and. a double cooler 
and they diacharge into a shaking conveyor and tiience by an elevator to 
trolly and a long platform to the clinker storage. All above machinery 
supplied by F. L. Smidth. 

Two Coal Mills are installed, one by F. L. Smidth in 1914 oonsiste of a roll 
breaker, dryer, kominor, H., and No. 18 Tube Mill with the neoeasary ele- 
vators and conveyors. The other installed in 1923 consists of a roll crasher, 
dryer, magnetic separator, 42* Fuller Lehigh Mill and the necessary elevaton 
and conveyors. 

Coal is supplied to the kilns by friction measuring screws, which deliver 
into a blast pipe supplied with air from a hi^ preesure fan, all of F. L. 
Smidth manufacture. 

The Cement Mill is equipped writh 2 No. 42 Cement Kominors and 8-17'5 
Tube Mills together with 3 elevators Screw Coaveyors. 2 14* Belt Conveyors 
take the cement to the bins. One 42 Kominor was installed In 1921, one 
17*6 Tube Mill in 1918 and the reat of the machinery in 1914. It ia all iif 
F. L. Smidth make. 

In 1823 two Bate’s Badgers together with e screw conveyor and a drag 
line oonv^or were inatalled for pacing cement to avoid dust. 

They were made by the Bates Msnafacturing Ocmpany, United 8tatea of 
Americs. Alt large mstohinea in the factory are driven by Induction Motors 
of 125 — 200 B- H. P., small machines are group drivea by motors. All motms 
are made by Siemens Biwe. about 60 have been in use since 1914 and IS sinee 
1921. 

78. We consider our plant and equipment both opto date and effioient. 

74.- We are not aware thft any startling improvementa have been made 
in praoessea of mannfadture. As for plant, use of compound milk instead 
of kominors and Tube Milk has pas^ the experimental stsqEe- The use of 
Synchronous Motors for driving large mardtines and at the sane time imprev- 

bS 



ing the power fectory hae been rendered snocenfal by the improTemeati in 
maipietio eintohee. 

76. No new prooem of mennfeoiare has been adopted here abiee 19M. 
In 1991 the origiBBl plant was dnplioated and in 1928 a new ooal plant added. 
In 1993 one <rf the &w Mill Kominon that had worn ont waa reidaoed and 
that year a spare Crusher and Kominor were installed. The last part of tiie 
last para, does not arise. 

76- (o) We do not oontemplate any important replaoement of existing 
plant; only the usual repairs and renewals inoidMtt to this ^pe of macdtinery 
and these are heavy. 

76. (h) No extensioB of the plant is proposed so far as we know. 

77. AO elevators and conveyors, pulleys, shafts snd bearinn, hoppers, 
elevators were mede in India for the duplication. All renewals in brass, 
wronght iron or east iron are made in India. Up to the present all oast steel 
aparee, 5 >iatee, gears, etc., must be imported. One or two steel eastings 
recently got from Calcutta have been very satisfactory. 

78. Leases and Concessions— 

Ra. A, p. 

lands 6.976 11 0 


Buildings 

Plut and Macbinery 
Other miscellaneous assets 


11,70,716 18 9 
14,46,992 12 4 
8,47,942 4 11 


70. The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the value after 
depreciation -has been written off. The total amount written off for depre- 
ciation. 


Ma^nery. R-. | 17,76,134-6-7. 

Buildings, Bs. 4,41,134-6-7 ) ’ 


80. Sums eet aside for depreciation are greeter than the soms which ought 
to bare been set aside. 


Amount set aside 
Bs. 13,36,00-0-03:48 per cent. 


Bne at 10 per oent. 
Bs. 9,78,200 0 0 



Amount in sterling. 

Amount in Bnpees. 

Xsoheage. 

t *. d. 

Bs. A. r. 


5,352 15 10 
8,361 17 7 
10,726 7 4 
67.619 6 8 
28,810 13 10 
•11,935 10 1 
8,724 12 2 
144 4 8 

78.W7 9 4 
1,15,018 6 6 
2,44,202 5 11 
5.12349 10 9 
3.79316 8 6 

1,83,008 7 3 
1,29342 3 11 
2368 15 0 

From 1/4 i to 1/4 |4. 

.. 1/4 H ~ 1/6 jV- 

1/5 M H Vll *1- 

.. 1/5 ii „ 1/A 

t» 1/8 'ft M lAOr^. 

" iV " A* 

” 1^ If '• 1/6- 

.. 1/4 y. 

Amount in Bollsn. 

* 



6 

33276-01 

2104-16 

839-29 

1,21,884 4 8 
7.170 11 6 
3,021 7 3 

\387 to 390 Rapess psr 
f KW OoUaiB. 
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sai 

Preference. Ordinary. Deferred. 

Anthoriaed . Re. 80,00,000 Be. 15,00,000 Re. 14,37,600 Be. 62,400 

Snbacribed and 

paM-np • . . Rg. 29,92,130 He. 14,95,530 Re. 14,34,200 Re. 62,400 

84. Bate of interest on Preference is 7 per cent, per armnin. They are en- 
titled to cumulative Dividends. They were first entitled to rank for dividends 
after 12 months from date of registration, i.e., 13th August, 1913. No divi- 
dends are in arrears. 

85. Deferred Shares participate in the profits to the extent of 60 per cent, 
of the amount to be divided between Ordinary and Deferred after paying 
8 per cent, dividends to Ordinary and 25 per cent, to Deferred. 

86. The amount of the paid-up share capital is as under: — 


<A) 


Year. 

Prcfrronce. 


Ordinary. 

Deferred. 



lU. 


lU. 

Ra. 

1914. 


4 . 04.300 


14.14,000 


1015. 




14,34,100 


1018. 


4,09.900 


14.34,100 

62.400 

1017, 


0.00,000 


14,34,200 

62,400 

1013 


6,00,000 


14,34,200 


1910. 



6,00,000 

*1,00,000 

! 

14,34,200 

62,400 

1020. 

1921. 


1 

6,00,000 

•3.76,610 

1 

14.34.200 

62,400 

1922. 



6.00,000 

•3,99,070 

> 

,14,34400 

62,400 

1923. 


1 

6,00,000 

•9,88490 

i 

14.34400 

62,400 

1924. 



6.00,000 

•9.95,330 

) 

1444,200 

62,400 


* CapHsi raised sinoa 


(B; 


Year. 

1st Preference. 

2Dd PrefeieDce. 

Ordinary 

Defened. 


Ba. A. r. 

Ra. a. r. 

Ea 

Ba. a. e. 

1914 .... 


xa. 

xa. 

XU 

1916 .... 

43.019 a 3 

M 

•* 

m 

1916 .... 

89.088 8 0 


1,77.«)7 

73,104 0 0 

1917 .... 

36.000 0 0 

*• 

3.06.340 

2.06433 0 0 

1918 .... 

46.000 0 0 

•• 

3,16,640 

l,l«,aS3 0 0 

1910 .... 

36,000 0 0 

** 

3,87,234 

3,88,006 4 0 

1920 ... 1 

1921 . . . ] 

43,750 0 0 

30i,370 3 8 

440.300 

S4UUI 3 0 

\m ... . 

36,000 0 0 

38,000 0 0 

«.68.ft44 

340.80T S 0 

1028 e .. . 

36,000 0 0 

38,471 3 » 

3.1M90 

1,16,003 8 0 













88. (C> oa til* paid-up akar* capital of aadi clast is as 

QatiM’:— ■ 



1st Prsfssenoa 

2nd Ptefetenoe. 

Ordinary. 

DefettedL 
» - w 


Pet sent. 

Per cent. 

Per eoiii 

Peroent. 

IMA 


• • 


•• 

1815 

1 


•• 


1918 

7 

.. 

12 

1171 

1917 

7 

.. 

27* 

47t* 

1918 

7 

.. 

IS 

18B1 

1919 

7 

-■ 

27 

481* 

1920—1921 

7 

7 

30 

630* 

1922 

7 

7 

32 

576* 

1923 

7 

7 

18 

1881 


87. Average rate of dividend on the Ordinary Share* tor the full period 
is 163^ per cent. 

88. The amount of Debenture Loans i* Its. 7,00,000. 

They were imned on 1st May, 1930, R*. 3,00,000. 

They were issued on 15th Jane, 1920, Us. 6,00,000. 

Uate of interest Of per cent. 

Bepaysble on 1st Jniy, 1896. 

ITo Debentare sinking fund has been estsbUtiied. 

60. The amonnt of reserved fund is Bs. 12,00,000 aocumnlated from snr- 
pins profits. 

<A) Work* CoHm. 


91. Statement showing tiie total expeaditnre inonrred on the prodaotion 
of cement. 


i»% <il p«P' 

doctton^ 

IMl— tt 

IStt— ts 

IStS-t4 

1. XawiBateriak 

11!^ 

t,«S,049 10 

7 

t,aaAM t IS 1 

t.St.7m Bll 

t. ISctaiy Miou 

SI,77S S 

* 

ts,soo $ 0 

S4,IW 10 

7 

S. P»wer saS ftsi 

»i|| 

S,*a4M 11 11 

9,01, sea s 10 

SAIjBtt It 

0 

«. OrSlasir samatn- 
rsln SOS >aat*l«nsa» 

lsl| 

V4A7S 0 

1 

l.tt,010 11 s 

t,t4,»S7 1 

• 

of BnllSfam, Flsat 
sad monasn. 
i. Geasnl tsrTlsss 

sMssvWoB sad heal 

I'i* 

liii 

l,5t,0eT It 

7 

t 

t,41,0Se S 7 

I.SIA44 7 

» 

s. inirsniiffw ■ 

MatsalBerBltTst*. 

3 * * * 

4,0W 4 

0 

1 7,M0 11 11 

14,*7I r 

t 



I4,aft,et4 IS 

a 

1S,SM*1 • IS 

tt,Sl,SSt It U 



Toat. Cvto. 


Tam. Gets, 

lOas. OMi. 


2!Mal sasAasUos ol 
sMasgAlsr tat ysar. 

1 

i 

4nM a 


47SU 0 

M«0t SI 

i 






















(B) Work$ Oo»tt. 


Statement thawing the worht eott per ton of cement. 



latjruatof 

ProdaotioB. 

ism— tt 

1988—88 

1»8»— M 

(1) MMerisli 


1 

• 4 ft 

7 9 S 

ft 0 0 

t>) PSetoqr labour 


lift 

t 4 0 

110 

(S) PosmraaaPuol 


18 • S 

ID 0 0 

13 0 0 

(4) OnUsorr eaimt 


1 IS 11 

t 10 6 

1 4 7 0 

nsaia onA natotra- 
aMe of Bulldingi and 
Muctilttcry. 

(•1 aaaaiala«rrtras,«te. 


8 S 4 

ft i 0 

8 4 0 

(4) MtoeeHaueona, etc. . 


0 14 

£ ft 0 

1 0 4 0 

1 


80 1 0 

97 1« 0 

87 0 0 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 2i 


Over Head Chat get. 

Re. A. P. 

2,79,877 8 1 

2,96,847 10 6 

3,24,029 10 8 

1,52,329 18 10 


93. Refer to enairer to Qaeetion No. 91 (A). 

94. We here adopted « lyetem of cost socoanting bat regret we ibannot 
•end our ca«t iheete mm we here only one copy which is on our file. 

96. The rates allowed by the Income-tax Aniholntlee for depreciation it 
7| per cent, on machinery and 21 on buildings. We consider the amount 
allowed should be 10 per cent, on machinery and 5 per cent, on buildings. 

97. Sum required for depreciatiou at Income-tax rate: — 


Buildings 


A. 

At 21 per 
cent. 


At 5 per 
cent. 


Re. A. p. Re. a. p. 

40,467 8 0 80,936 0 0 


At 1 \ per 
oent. 


At 10 pw 
cent. 


Ra. A. p. 

Modtinery other plant and machinery . S,0B,6S0 0 0 
Other aasete 

B. 

At 3l per 
oent. 

Re. A. p. 

Buildings 39.440 0 0 


Be. a. p. 
3.78,300 0 0 


At 5 per 
cent. 

Ra. A. V. 
68,880 0 Q 


At 7i per 
cent. 

' Ra. A. p. 

Moehinery other plant and modunapy . 1,08,835 0 0 

Other eawti 


At 10 per 
cent. 

Rs. A. p. 
1.44.700 0 0 
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Co*t of Prodvtthn. 

101. Oomivmj is abb at praaant to proride ^ weiUiig eapHd. 

101. The oyeatAgo value of eto^ of finiibed oeateat held by the Cmpanj 
h about Be. 1,30,000. The period which normaBy ebpMc between prMUO- 
tioa and paytnent is about 3 montha ^ 

105. It is aeoessary to hold three months supply of ooal and 0 months 
■apply of raw material. Value of boilers Ba. 11 per ton d/d. Omuan^ion 
1,000 tons montl^. Value of 3 months supplysBe. 33,000. Goal for 
Rotary Kiln working full capacity S,000 tone monthly at Re. 17-8 per ton 
d/d 3 months snpply = Rs. 1,04,336. 

106. The Company have their Head Office in Bombay under “Bm oontrel of 
the Managing Agents. 

107. A. The annnpl amount of the Head Office expenses, Re. 97,213-4-8. 

B. Agents’ Commission, Rs. 62,842-3-3. 

108. As. 4 per ton on sales and 10 per cent, on net profit. 

100. A. The ooet of Head Office expensee per ton, Rs. 1-14-0. 

B. Agents’ Commission per ton, Its. l-l-O. 

The shove two replies on present output. 

C. Cost of Head Office on full capacity per ton, Rs. 1-5-0. 

D. Do. Agents' Commission, Rs, 0-12-0. 


XI. Claiv voa PaoTKmoN. 

11^. The conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report are satisfied in the cnse of the cement industry. 

A. The industry does possess netural advantages aa stated. 

B. The industry cannot develop as it should withoot the help of protec- 
tion. 

C. When developed it is likely that the industry will be able to fiice world 
competition. 

116. The knowledge of the use of cement in India is small, but when that 
is developed consumption may increase. 

115. We claim that the cement industry satisfies both the conditions men- 
tioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commissiun's Report. 

A. and B. Yes. 

116. The fact that the industry was under the control of the Indian Muni- 
tion Board during the war is sufficient to make it of importsnoe on National 
Grounds. 

117. Answered in No. 114. 

118. We ask for protective duty on portland cement only. 

120. Present duty Rs. 9 per ton. 

121. We consider a dnty of Rs. 36 per ton necessary as we do not consider 
s lesser dnty would be sufficient protection to keep foreign cement out of the 
country. 

122. It is a fact that the productive capacity of Indian cement faototiee ■* 

present exceeds the total consumption of Ute country, but the of i 

foreign cement will increase prwiuction and therefore dieumi the ccet of 
manufacture thus enabling the Companies to sell at a lower price whiiffi wtU 
tend to promote the use of cement in India and further increase produetieo 


This Indenture 
Nine Huodrod snd 


Lease far Limestone Quarriet 
mads the day of 


__ „ One Thensuad 

between tbe Secretary of State fat India in 



ses 


Oonninl hei«iii»lter eallad th« “ leMor ** (which expraMion ritall where the 
context edmite be deemed to indnde hie enooeeeon in office end aangns) noting 
through the Deputy Oommiaeioner, Jubbnlpore, of the one part and tiie Katni 
Cement and Indastrial Company, Limit^, ^mbay, hereinafter cadled the 


(which expreeaion shall be taken to mean and include the aaid The 


Katni Gemmit and Induatrial Company, Limited, Bombay. 

Hifl 

beira exeontora adnuniatratora representatirea and aaaigna except 
where the context requires another or different meaning) of the other part 
witneaaeth that in oonaideration of the rents and royalties and 
covenants hereinafter reaerred and contained the lessor doth hereby demise 
unto the i the lands measnnng 22*65 acres sitnated in mauxa Tiknri 


comprised in Patwan Circle No In tahail Hnrwara, District Jnbbnl- 

pore, as described in the Schedule and deU nested in the plan hereto annexed 
and therein coloured (hereinafter called the said lands) to hold the same for 
a period of ten years commencing from the and endi^ on 

for the purposes and subject to the terms and conditions 
set forth below namely — 


1 The ihall have the right in and npon the said lands to qnarry 

limestone and to convert it into hme or cement and to do all acts necessary 
for the extraction of the hmestpne or the manufactore of the lime or cement 
including the erection on the aaid lands of bnildinga and plant required for 
these purposes and also to take lead and carry away over the said lands the 
limestone to be gotten aa aforesaid and the lime and cement to be manufac- 
tured and to diapoae of such msmufactnred articke at wwd 

pleasure. 

Provided and the lessor hereby agrees that before commencing to quarry on 

any part of the aaid landa the ahall give to the Deputy Oommiaionm* 

two calendar months’ notice in writing and such part of the said lands shall 
not be so used if the Deputy Commissioner shall within two calendar months 
after the receipt by him of such notice object to such nser unless the objection 
or objections so stated ahall on reference to the Local Government be annulled 
or waived by such Government. 

Provided also that the lessor or any lessee or person authorised by him 
in that behalf shall have liberty and power to w ter into and upon the said 
lands and to search for win work dig get raise convert and carry asray any 
mineral other than limestone and any other sobetancea and for those pur- 
poses to sink drive make erect construct maintain and use such pita shafts 
inclines drifts levels waterways alleys water drains reservoirs eng;ines maefain- 
ery plant buildings canals tramways railways roads ways and other works and 
conveniencee as may be deemed necessary or convenient provided that in t^ 
exercise hereof no hindrance or interference shall be caused to or with the 


liberties powers and privileges of the 


under these presents and that 


fair compensation shall be made to the 


lessee 


for all loos or damage sustained 


by Uie I'-—— by reason or in oonsequenoe of the exercise hereof the amoniit of 

compensation to be settled in oaee of difference by refMwnoe to the Lnosd Oov- 
ernment whose -decision shell be final. 


Provided further that the lessor snd any ksaee or person authorised by 
him in that behalf shall have liberty and power to enter into and upon the said 



Iui4i *ibm 1 to in«k» vpoa mvt or tliroai^ tbo toiiw my rulwaya twMroyo 
ivfijpiim vmka ur taods for uy otf>or thoo tlw oarfMOM oform^d ond to 
CM fron tlko mM Imdo itono groroi oorM md outor motorialo fOr mOltiltg 
•Militoioi^ owl rmiriog ancli roilwoya tramMys irrigotion vckrfa ood roods 
or «oy oxwti)^ roilwoyi tromroys irrigation vorks or roods and to go Ud 
repass at all timos over and along any snob raitvays tramwam irrigation irotka 
or roads for ad pnrpoaot atd as oooaakMS way rogaiio and to transport oro 
tiuongh tbo said lands md to enter into md upon tbo said lands for the 


purpose of sndt transport and the n , tball not be entitiod to any com 

M8S609 


pensation or any loss or damage or injury wbieb the b*T snataia or 

bo -put to by reason or in consequence of the oxoroise of tbo rights and privi- 
logm heroin reserved. 


S. The 


shall as from the 


day of 


during 


the sabsistenoe of this lease pay to tbo lessor the certain balf-yraiiy rent of 
Bs. 276-0-0 the first payment of rent to bo made on tbo fifteen^ day of 


j.*gSEy- laa 

duly 


for the period oamraencing from the eaid 


192 to the fourteenth day of 


Jannsr y 

Jnly 


193 


day of 
calculated 


at the aaid half-year rate of rent and the snbseqnent payments to bo equal 
and to be made every half-year thereafter that is on the fifteenth day of 
January and July in each year. For md in respect of the rent to paid the 

may in the period in respect of which the same ia payabla raise mnaa- 

fsctore sell md export from the esid Imde such aggregate qnmtity of lime- 
stone lime or cement as at the rates in the next succeeding ^use mentioned 
would produce for that period royaltiee equal in amount to the rent paid by 

the but the said certain half-yearly rent as from the said day of 


193 shall always be paid whether sudi quantity shall 
in fact be raiaed manufacturod and exported or not. 

S. Secondly the dnring the first twelve months of the said 

term that is from tbo day <d to the dny 

of pay to the lessor on or before the dgy of 

a royalty at the rate of rupee one per 100 maunds of unslaked lima md 
twelve annas per 100 mannds of slaked lime and eight annas per 100 maunds 
of limestone and twelve annas per 100 maunds of comrat on the quanti^ of 

lime or limeatono or oemont extraotod by the 

lessee 


and mportod by the 


or otiion outaide the limits of mouM Tiknri and shall daring tho 

romaindar of the said term pay the royalty on all lime or Umeotons or oemont 
extracted and axp<vtad from tha said lands over md above the qnmtity whidi 


by dauae 9 of this lease — authorised to work md get in rospeot 


of the said cortain root. 

Provided that the ratea of royalty heroin proscribed dull bo haUo to 
revidoh by tbo Local Government ol dm Central Provincea acting on behalf Of 
the leesor qninqnennislly counting from tbo date of this loaso nod all royalty 
faffing doe after tha datee of such revision shall be durgasMo a^ paid Sit tin 

rales levitod. The revised rates shall be duly notified to tlm 


4. tb* 


shall pay to the kseor a further yearly not equal to dm 
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land RTonna wiueli the Deputy Comniiaeieiier ahall certify to bo ai i ieeiied 
upon tiie land or if the land ho the property of Govemment or in Meerre 
foreet then at four annaa per acre of the land the sorface whereof diall be 

occupied or naed by ihi for of the purposes of this demise and so 


in proportion for any less quantity than an acre the said surface rent to bo 
paid ^ equal half-yearly paymenta on the same days as the said certain 
rent of Ra. 270 (two hn n d ^ aerenty-ain) is hereinbefore made payable tiw 
drat of eueh paymenta to be made on aach of the eaid days as shall happen 
next after such occupation or use shall coninionce and the last hiA-yearly 
payment thereof to made on such of the said days as sbaU happen next 
after such occupation or nse shall have ceased and the tend shall have been 
restored and rmidered fit for cultivation again or for the passible naee from 
which it derived ite farmer market valne provided always that no such rent 
diall he paid or demanded in respect of any roads or ways now in existence. 


5. The 


shall at all times during the said term keep or cause to be 


kept at an office to be situate upon or near the said landa correct and inteiU- 
gible books of aocounte upon snch plan or principle and in such form as may 
approved by the Local Govemment which hooka shall contain aeenrate 
entries showing from time to time (1) the area used for miaing ofMatioiw 
during each calendar month (2) the quantity and selling price of all limcatone 
won aotd and exported from the aaid landa and of lime and cement manufac- 
tured aold and exported herefrom together with a fall and true account of 
the coat of extraction manufacture carriage and frei^t and snch other 
charges aa are usually incurred in conveying and canning the aame to be 
delivered to the purchasers in terms of their sales and (S) the number of 
peraona employed in tho mines or works on or upon the said lands nnd the 


shall slso furnish free of charge to such officer and at snch times os the 

kesees 

Local Government may appoint true aad correct abstmete of all or any of 
such books of accounts and such information and retnms as to all or any of 
the matters aforesaid aa the Local Govemment may prescribe and sluiB at all 
reasonable times allow such officer as the Local Government shall in that 
behalf appoint to enter into and have free access to the aaid office for the 
purpose of examining and inspecting the said books of accounts and to t^to 
copies thereof aad make extracts tiimwfrom. 

0. Arrears of rent and royalty due under the lease are recoverable under 
the provisions of Section ^5 of the Oentral Provinces Land Revenue Act, 
1917, as an arrear of land revenue. 


7. The shall at the own expense erect and at aB ttoMB main- 

tain and keep in repair bonndar^ marka and pillars along the bonndariea of 
the mid lands according to the demarcation shown in the plan hereto annexed. 


8. The 


lease e 


shall at all reasonable times allow the Deputy ConunlsBioner 
or any one deputed by him to inspect the aaid lands and the huildingB «id 
plant erected thereon and the ahaS asaiat ao<di persona in oonduetiBC 

the inspection and afford them aU information they may reaaonnbly require. 


9 . xhe T,-— — shall not assign or nnderlet the said lands or any part 

thereof or the rights or privileges therein herelqr granted or any ef them 
without the previons written sanction of the Locel Govemment and in the 
case <d any such assignment or transfer aanotioned under titis provision the 
instrument thereof shall within three calendar mon^ from the date of its 
completion be produced to the Deputy Commieairawr and ite aum Ra. fiO 
paid to the Deputy Commissioner aa the loo for regiatratMm thweto in his 
offoa. 
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K). Hw leaae <ta«y b« surreiidared by the tlJiw eftw <1* 

rndaths’ previous notice in writing given to the ^puty Oommiaaioner. 

11. On the expiration of the term of this leaae of ita earlier determination 

under danae 10 or IS tin that) pay to the Deputy Oommiaaioner for all 


land which has been rendered naeleas for agriouHnre throu|d> the exeroiae of 
the powers demiaed by this lease aoch sum aa the Deputy Oommiasioner may fix 
aa equivalent to the capitaliaed value d the land revenue of audi land ren- 
dered uaeieaa. 


13. If the 77 _ ahall at any time during the said term oomrait a breach 

(d any condition of this lease it shall be lawful for the Local Ooremment to 
cancel thia lease and take poaaeaaion of the said lands or in the alternative 

to receive from the such penalty for the breach not exceeding four 


times the amount of the said certain half-yearly rent aa the Local Qovem- 
ment may fix. 


13. This lease is subject to all rnlee and regnlations which may from time 
to time be iMued by the Local Government regulating tiie working of the 
qaarries and other matters affecting Uie safety health and convenience of 


Employees or of the public whether under the Indian Mines Act 


or otherwise. 

14. The shall fnrniah such reports and returns relating to ontput 

labourers employed and other matters aa the Local Government may p r escribe. 


15. Whenever any doubt difference or dispute shall hereafter arise touch- 
ing the oonatruction of these presents or anything herein contained or any 
nutter or thing connected with the said lands or the working or non-working 
thereof or the amount or payment of amy rent or royalty reaerved or made 
payable hereunder the matter in difference riiall be deeded by the Local 
Qoveriunent whose decision shall be final. 


THE SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 
DiaCRiFTion or Lamp. 


Kama of Mausa. 


Khaara No. 


Ana in Amee. 
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In witneM whereof the eaid pertiee here their hands hereto the day 
and year firet above written. 

Signed and delivered by for and on behalf 

of the Local Gh>Terninettt of the Central Provinces acting in the promisee for 
and on behalf of the Secretary of State for India in Oonncil in the presence 
ot • 

Names and addresses of witne sse s. 

Signed by the abovenamad in the 
presence of — 

Names and addresses of witnesses. 
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WhMn No. 8. 

TIm lohtnlporo Povtfood Con at CompoBj^ LhnkiA 

A.— Womiii. 

Staim«*i 1. — BepHe* io quMtumnaim, reteived from fAe /wbbolpor* Port- 
land Cement Company, Limited, under cover of letter, dated tko Itth 
/illy 19Si, from Meetrt. Maedonaid d Co,, Managing Agent*, 

With furtiier reference to yonr letter No. 308 of 31et Mey end wire of 9th 
instent, we here now the honour to eneloee herewith onr replies to the qnee- 
tiiMOiaire reguding protection to the cement industry. We regret it will be 
unpouibfe for us to send e repreeentatire to Bimle ea onr ntaneger leeres for 
Englend on the 16tii onrrmit for reason* of health. 

We trust, howerer, that the oral eridence of the TepreeentataTes of the 
other cement oompaniee will be snSicient for your purpose. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. iMmonncTOBT. 

1. 'Hie Jubbnlpore Portland Cement Oinpany, Limited, was floated in 
May 1990 and is a public company. 

2. All the capital inrested is held by Indians with the exception of about 
fth. Directors are all Indians. The superior management (Agents) is com- 
posed of Indians. 

3. Our Company manufactures Portland cement only. 

4. The factory oommenoed working during December 1993. 

6. The total rapacity of the factory is fi.OOO tons cement per month. 

(a) We manufacture Portland cement only. 

6. The output for the year 1923 was 30,887 tons. 

7. Onr factory is situated at Mehgaon about'Of miles from Jnkebi Station 
on the E. I. Railway to which it is connected by a siding. 

(а) Ye*. 

(б) No. 

(c) Ye*. 

(d) Good supply of labour. 

The most important factors in selecting a site are: The supply of raw 
materials, labour, fuel, water and ricinity of markets. 

8. We manufacture Portiand cement only. 

Refer to answer to Question No. 6. 

9. We manufacture to the Britiab Standard Specification which, howerer, 
might be modified and this is now under oonsideration I7 the Institute of 
Engineera, India. 

10. We consider onr cement equal in quality and mppearanoe to any 
imparted oement. Indian cement does not command t^ ssune price as 
English oement. The reason being prejudice on the part of some consumers, 
but this prejudice we are gradually wearing down. 

II. Raw Manuau. 

11. The raw materials used are. limestone and day. Only a — ««H pip. 
portion «f day. 
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12. Oat aoniMl nqauaoMnH of nw aalwiala «• > 

(a) About 32,000 tom. 

(b) About 00,000 tons. 

13. About 160 tons of raw material will make 100 tom of clinker or 
cement. The wastage is in eelcining. 

lA Amwered in No. 13. 

15. One ton of clinker will produce one ton of cement. 

16. The raw material supplies are about 400 yards from the factory. 

17. Raw materials are ooUected by hand and transported to the factory in 
small tip wagons. 

18. Royalty is fixed at Ra. 40 per year par acre for the area used for 
mining operatiom and Ra. 6 per acre for area held in reseire. 

19. (1) Royalty as above. 

(2) Labour, limesto^ Re. 0-12-6 to Re. 1 per ton, day Re. 0-4-0 per ton. 

(3) Freight Re. 0-6-0 per ton. 

20. Terma of conceasion, see answer No. 18. We consider the tenna 
favourable. 

21. We have found the raw material uniform in quality. 

22. No. 

23. The supply is almost unlimited. 


(a) I 

m i 

24. No. 
26. No. 
26. No. 


A small 


increase ia probable. 


III. Laboub. 

A. — ©werry Lebewr. 

28. Quarrying ia done by contract and the number of men variea. 

29. No. 

30. The labour ia indigenous and is generally sufficient. 

31. No. 

B. — Factory Labovr. 

82. Yea. The process of manufacture reqnirea expert aupervisioa in- 
volving skilled labour imported from abroad. 

33. Imported labour comprises: — One General Manager, one Qiemisi. one 
Electrician, one Power House Engineer. No increaae if factory work^ to 
lull capacity. 

34. Indian labour baa been trained to run the cement mill. Every faeili^ 
ia given to Indian workmen to take the place ^ imported labonr and appren- 
tices are being Gained. 

35. About 26 per cent, larger. 

86. Labour employed (faetMy) 1928 .... 110,746 

Labour employed (factory) 1924 up to May . 86,178 

Average rate per di7>-192S Fitien Re. 1-440 end eootna Be. (h7-8L 
Averege rete per day — 1824 Fitters Be. l-i-Sft end o ooli sa Be. 0-7-8). 

87. (a) 1828— Be. l,06,2SS.e-0, 1024 (np to Mey) Ba. 27,896-184- 

(b) Please refer remarka ia Questioa 86. 

88. Indian labonr force U su£Bcient end is drawn from aU parts ol ladii- 
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SB. Indi*a labour improm with training bat at p r o a o i tt ia not w ottidMit 
aa that of workmati in waatarn oonntriaa. 

40. Good hoaaing acwwntnodation, achool, dub, eto. 


IV. Powm (ntcLUBuro Fmnt.). 


41. All madxinerp eloctrioalip driTen. 

42. Steam turbine, ooat per unit 0-9 aa. fair. 
48. Coal. 


44. 6*37 Ibi. coal per unit. 

46. Coal per ton at aiie f 

( Bengal coal, Ra. IB to Ra. 23 (average). 


48. No. 
47. No. 


V. Majunra. 

48. Indian cement manufacture. 


Tona. 

1921 128.837 

1923 148,824 

1923 217,306 


49. About 260,000. 

51. Principal markets are on the east aide of India. 

63. We can compete more easily with foreign cement in the up-country 
towna. 

63. We do not oonaider the export of cement to foreign countries probable. 

64. The cement manufactured by us is purchsaed by Government, Rail- 
ways and Municipalitioa. 


1 

Voar. 

! ! 

Govenimeat. 

Mnnkipa- 

Utiea. 

Railways. 

Rate per ton 
daring the year. 



Tons owt. 

Tons owt. 


1928 ... . 


2.628 15 

1J80 11 

From Ra 40 to 
60. 

1924 .... 

D 

1,228 10 

82 6 

1 nnm Ba. 80 to 
60. 


12AM 14 

3.802 S 

1A62 17 



VI, Fonmoif Coacmmoir. 

66. England, Germany and Belgium. 

66. Only one kind of cement affeota us, via., Portland oanaent. 

67. We only maanfaotnre Portland oaiment. 

(a) The prioe at wfaidi in^wrted oenant aoterad tha oonatry and waa adid— > 

(a) 1912 Ba. 45 par tap. 

* HRS . Ba. 48 par ton. 
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1014 . . . . . . . . R*. 60 per ton. 

(f() 1917 and 1918 lU. 126 to R«. 225 per 

ton. 

(e) 1921>22 varied oonmderably. 

1922- 23 E.S. 80 per ton. 

1923- 24 Ks. 60 per ton. 

68. The information is obtained from actual snppliera. 

61. Foreign competition is keeneat at the porU. 

63. Freight from England to Bombay ia 17/6 per ton at l/4=Bs. 13-2-0 
while the freight from our factory to Bombay is Rs. 15-8-0, and England to 
Poona, Kb. 17-6-3, against factory to Poona, Ha. 18-14-0. The Cement Comr 
paniee would be materially aasuted if railway freights could be reduced. 

66. We have no evidence of Continental cement having been re-exported 
from the United Kingdom. 

66. As compared with foreign manufacturers the Indian manufacturer ia 
at a disadvantage in the case of (a), (5), (c), («), (/), (g). 

G7. Most of the disadvantages are permanent but (c) may not. be later on. 

68. The Cement Industry is at a disadvantage on account of the distance 
from source of fuel and high railway freights. 


VIL £<iXiiPauKT. 

69. Yes. Can only be operated economically if the fall output is produced. 

70. Yes. 

71. Of a capital of Rs. 32,00,000, Rs. 33,78,000 have been expended on 
machinery. 

72. Crushing plant consists of 1 Ko. 6 gyratory crusher and 1 set of rolls 
for crushing stone, also 1 set of smalt rolls fur breaking clay. 

Raw miU has one Allis Chalmer compeb mill 7 feet diameter and 22 feel 
long. Kiln is 9 x 200 feet capacity 170 tons per day. Clinker cooler is 8x60 
feet. Cement mill has small jaw Crusher for gypsum and 7x22 compeb 
mill similar to raw mill. Coal mill has jaw crusher, coal dryer and 5x22 
compeb mill. These compeb mills are of recent development having been 
introduced about seven years ago. 

Power House consists of two 1,000 K. W. Allis Chalmer turbines and' one 
100 K. W. and three D. & W. Boilers. 

73. With the exception of waste heat boilers this plant is absolutaly up-to> 
date. 

74. Yes. 

76. No. 

77. None except small castings. 


VIII. Capital Accounts. 


78. Leases and conoeasions — 

Lands 

Buildings 

Plant and machinery . 
Other miacellaneona asaebs 


Rs. a. e. 
3,516 8 a 
16,45,505 1 8 
38,94,138 II 3 
6,08,227 14 9 


79. The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the aotnal ooal. 
No depreciation fund has been opened. 
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80. No amount not Mide for depreciation. 

81. Cannot aay. 

82. 


Year. 

! 

Amount in Ster- 
ling. 

Amount in 
Rupees. 

Rate of exchange. 


2 ». d. 

Kg. A. t. 


1820 .... 

6,500 0 0 

58, 804 0 0 


1921 .... 

1,40,901 3 1 

22,67.511 3 0 

Between t-,',, & ‘ 

1922 . 

3,385 3 0 

51,873 13 3 

Between ^ | A J • 5 S 

1923 .... 

00 0 0 

809 7 0 

(ai i-iV 

1924 .... 

ML 

Ktl. 

1 

1 

1 






Amount in Dollar^, 



5 

Its. 

1920 . 

60,000 00 

1,79,000 

',921 . 

645 42 

2,012 

1922 . 

15,203-49 

45,;«5 

1923 . 

20,629-30 

67,203 

1924 . 

8,067 20 

26,960 


92,445 47 

3,20,561 


A. r. 

0 0 @ R«. 368 per 100 $. 

9 9 Ra. 309 p»r 100 |. 

0 8 B«tween K». 340 k R». 304 per 100$, 
5 9 ^Bb. 323 at Ks 335 per 100$ 

8 3 % IlB. 332 k Kb 338 per 100$. 

8 3 


SS. Authorised 
Subscribed 

Paid up ... ■ 

84. No Preference Shares Usued. 


Rs. A. T. 

60,00.000 0 0 ■) 

32,00,000 0 0 y All Ordinary Shares. 
31,44,900 0 0 J 


86. No Deferred Shares issued. 


86A. The amount of the Paid Up Share Capital is 

aa under : - 

- 



He. 

A. 

p. 

1921 

16,60,655 

0 

0 

1922 

31,01,900 

0 

0 

1923 

31,42,900 

0 

0 

1924 

81,44,900 

0 

0 


86B. No Dividend declared. 


86C. Nil. 

87. Utl. 

88. Bs. 16,00,000 at 8} per cent, interest issued on 1st January 1922, re> 
payable on Ist January 19^. No Debenture Sinking Fund. 

89. No Beeerve Fund. 

90. Cknnot say. 
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FORM I. 


8tat$ment $howing total expenditure incurred on the prodvftion of cement, 

during certain peart. 


1 

First year 
of produc- 
tion. 

1821-22. 

1822-23 

from 

let January 
1823 

to Slat March 
1823. 

xmim. 




Rs. a. F. 

Ra. a. r. 

(1) Raw materUU 

■■ 

1 

13,140 2 0 

81,906 1 3 

(3) Factory labour 

■■ 

•• 

16,223 12 3 

45,619 0 0 

(3) Power and fuel 



1.23.012 12 3 

6.18.042 15 10 

(4) Ordinary onrrent repaira 
and maintananoe of 
buildinipi. plant and 
maohiuery. 


1 

7.570 9 9 

1 

42,444 1 10 

(5) General gcreices, supervi- 
aiun and local office 
charges. 

•• 

1 

27,188 8 3 

1,31,422 10 11 

(6) MiacellaiKHius, eg., rent. 

Municipal taxes, iuaur- 
anoe, cto. 

(7) Any other single item not 

enumerated above which 
amuuuta to 5 per cent, or 
mure of the total expen- 
diture. 



3,766 2 0 

1 

15.333 0 0 

1 

! 



•• 

1.81,501 Id 6 

8,34,667 U f 

Total pindootinn of cement for 
the year. 

•• 

1 

3,085 0 0 

i 

1 

26,120 0 0 


t 
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FORM II. 


«^otmii 9 th€ Work* eoit per ion oj cement. 


— 

Plrat year 
of produc- 
tion. 

1921 22. 

1922-23 
from 1st 
January 1923 
to 31st 
Marsh 1923. 

1923 24. 




Ra A. r. 

Ba A. P. 

(1) Raw materials 

•• 

•• 

4 3 11 

3 2 2 

(2) Factory labour 


•• 

5 3 lOi 

1 11 IIH 

tS) Power and fuel 

•• 

•• 

39 15 0 

ID 13 4 

(4) Ordinary oumnt tepaire 
and maintenance of 
buildings, plant and 

machineiy. 


I 

2 7 14 

1 10 0 

(5) General aenrieea, snpervi- 
- sion and local office 

obacgea. 

1 

j 

i * ■ ' 

8 12 6) 

.5 0 0 

(6) MiseeUsneoiis, rent, 

Municipal taxes, inaur- 1 
anoe, etc. | 



i 

1 3 5) 

0 0 44 

(7) Any other single item not 
enumerated above which 
amounts to 9 per cent, or 
more of the total expen- 
diture. 

• • 

• * 

• • 

■ • 


•• 

1 61 IS 11 

31 46 3 

Bombay Office overhead 
idiar^ (bom Ist Jannaty 
1923 to 31st Harvb 1823. 3 
moadw). 


•• 

69.903 11 2 

•• 

Bombay OSes overbead 
obarm <tnm let April 1823 
to Slst Barak 1024. 1 year). 

•m 

•• 

•• 

3.91,371 3 8 


7M. b«r« Adopted a ayitem at cost aoconntiDS. Copies not afailaUe 
M Oilp one Dopy on file. 

M. Bates of I>epFedation alloved fay iitcome-tax aro 7t per cent, on 
auc|iiiHiy and 2} per cent, on bnildinp. 
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»7. 


— 

Cost to 31st 
Haioh 1924. 

1 Deprociation @ 

j 24 per cent. - 

1 Bspmeiatlon @ 

0 per o«t> 


1 

Ks. A. P. 1 

1 Rs. A. t. 

Bs. A. ft 

Buildings 

16,49, 0‘2l 9 11 ' 

1 41,225 8 8 

82,451 1 « 


Oisit U> 31tit 

Depreciation fiU 7b per 

Depreciation @ 10 


March 1924. : 

cent. 

per cent. 

Machitusr; 

1 

33,94,13(1 11 2 I 

I 2,54,560 4 3 

3,39,413 10 9 


101. It is necessary to borroir. 

102. Copy ol Balance bheet shews tliis and will be sent you in a fe^ days 
when printed. 

IIH. About Bs. 1,20,000. 

106. Yes, about 5,000 tons. 

106. The Company boa a Mead Office. It is under control of the Managing 
Agents. 

107. Oi) The annual amount of the Hoad Office expenses, Bs. 71,676-14-5. 

(h) Agents' commission, Ka. 2.5,000. This was given op each year. 

108. 10 per cent, on net profit or Ka. 26,000 minimuin. 

100. (\) The cost of Head Offioe expenses per ton, Rs. 2-12-1. 

(B) Agents’ commission per ton of cement. Re. 0-15-4. 

Tlie above on the basis of tbc present output. 

The above ta'o on the basis of full capacity output, i.c., 60,000 
tons per year oa follows : — 

(a) Cost of Head Office expenses per ton, Be. 1-3-1. 

(5) Agents' commisBiQn per ton. Re. 0-6-8. 

XI. CLalM FOB PbOTBCTIOJ!. 

114. A. Yes. 

B, Without tho help of protection we consider the industry will not 
dovciop so rapidly os is desirable in the interests of the country. 

C, By promoting the use of cement in India we believe the iadattry will 
eventually bo able to face foreign cuinpetition without protection. 

The knowledge of tho uses of cement in this country is comnarativelv amafl 
and when tho people understand its advantages the consumption wUl inm«ase. 

116. (a), (b) Yes, 

116. Yes. During tho war the industry was oontroUed by the' JUsiutiniM 
Board. 

117. Answered in No. 114. 

118. 'We ask for protovtivo duty on Portland cemont only. 

120. The present duty is Ks. 9 per ton. 

121. We consider a duty of Rs. 26 per ton necessary. We do not consider 
a lower duty would tend to induce people to buy Indian eoaent. 

122. It is a fact that the productive oapaoity of Indian cement factories 
at present exceeds the total consumption of the country but the ezdnsilDn of 
foreign cement will increase production and therefore cheapen tile cost of 
man^acture, thus enabling the Companies to at a lower price which wifl 
dlend to promote the use of cement in India and further increase' prodootioa. 

We believe as the Indians become more conversant witii the advantagw 
of Portland cement consumption will iitorease, but that will take time. 

Tt 
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WitB«M No. 9ti 

Fucdl Roiorm LoagB% ladia, Bemlioy. 

IWbittbh. 


Copy of representation of the Fiscal Beform League, India, dated lit JJarch 
19H, to the Government of Indus, Department of Commerce. 

I h«v« the honour, by direction of the Executive Council of the FisceU 
Reftfin league, India, to submit to you the following representation with 
reference to the cement industry in India. 

This is an industry essential to the growth of large scale modem industry, 
which has rendered excellent service to the State in the last Great War, 
a^.. which has built up a productive organisation more than sufficient for 
local market. It has, nevertheless, come to suffer from a varie^ of hard- 
ships, which the Council of the League understands its organisers havt 
already detailed before the Tariff Board, and which, I may add, are such 
as to be entirely beyond' its control. Under the ciroumstances, the industry 
deyaands a protective treatment in the tariff regulations of the country and 
by other means mentioned in their letter to the Tariff Board, which the 
Council of the Fiscal Reform League, India, feels would suffice to ensure 
its standing and future. In the interests of this country's general industrial 
development, the Council considers it most desirable to graut the request, 
and trusts the Qovernmenl will take early opportunity to do so. 


WitiMM No. 10. 

The IndUa Merchants* Qtamber, Bombay. 

■Wbittsh. 

jCOpy of representatum of the Indian Merchants' ('humher, dated fl[9th 

February 19Si, to the Government of India, Department of Commerce. 

I am directed to draw attention of the Government of India to the 
representation jointly addressed by all the Cement Companies working in 
tlw country to the iSiriff Board, a copy of which is slso sent to yon. 

The joint representation has set forth in details all tlw different grounds 
on whidi assistance is sought from the Government. My Committee would 
like te emphasise, however, specially the inequality between Railway and 
8ea Freight iHiich gives an undue advantage to foreign cement mannfao- 
torers in their competition with indigenous exmoerns at Porta. The freight 
from Gwalior to Bombay is about Ks. 17 per ton as against only about 
9 pet ton from Japanese ports to Bombay snd about Rs. li per ton 
from British ports to Bimbay. Freight from Katni to Bombay is Bs. 13-11-0 
and from Jnbbulpore to Bombay is Bs. 16. It wiO bo thus soon bow groat 
■n advantage foreign Cement Manufactarara have in thia matter of freight 
aa against thair Indian competitors. Freight from Porobunder, which is 
one ^ the nuuiufactnring places for cement, to Bombay is Rs. <1 as it is 
a aea-ronte hnt freight to Oalcntta ia Ba. 20 per ton also by sea while 
fr^ht from Japanese ports to Oateutta is about Ba. 9 only. Freight to 
Calontta from BUitni, Gwalior and Jnbbalpore respectively is Rs. 12-4.0, 
Rs. zl and Bs. 17-84). It will be seen from the fignres given below that 
Imge quantities of cement are still being imported from the United Kingdom, 
Bdgiom, Japan and other foreign countries to the detriment of the iniB- 
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£;enouii industry, in spite of the fact that the indigenous supply is far in 
excess of the total requirements of the country. 

Import* of Cement. 



1920-21 


Tons. 

From tho U. K. 

120, 2M 

From Belgium 

2,500 

From Japan 

410 

From other Foreign 


countries 

4,528 


130,721 


1921-22. 

1923-23. 

For 1st April 
1923 to 31st 
December 
1923. 

Tons. 

Ti^ns. 

Tons. 

79,886 

06,976 

' 71,712 

6,118 

4,776 

1,764 

18,836 

4,238 

69 ' 

20,887 

28,125 

10,279 

124,727 

134,115 

83,814 


My Committee arc still making inquiries regarding freight from British 
Ports to Catentta and to Persian and African ports. But the information 
which they have received already and are communicating hereby to Govern- 
ment is suflicient to prove the necessity for some protection to the Cement 
Industry. Looking to the fact that the production in the country has 
outstripped the consumption there is no reason why a single ton of foreign 
ccuieiit should lie imported into this country. 

My Committee, therefore, l>eg in conclusion to request the Government 
to bo pleasol to take nil the facts and the joint representation of Cement 
C'oinpanios in their kind consideration and to take such steps including 
ruference to the Tariff Board as may be necessary to give help to this 
important industry. 


Witness No. 11. 

CaloBtta Port Trust. 

WwrraN. 

TPriKen represenfafion, dated the Hth May 1921, received from the Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust. 

1 beg to refer to the Department of Commerce’s Resolution No. 38-T., 
daM the 10th April 1924, in which it is stated that the Government of 
India have decided to refer to tlie Tarifi Board lor examination applicmtiona 
for protection received infer oiia from the cement industry, and inviting 
firms or persons interested in industries dependent on the nee of this article, 
who desire that their viesrs should be considered by their Board, to addren 
their representations to yon. 

The Calcutta Port Trust purchases from time to time considerable quanti- 
ties of Portland cement for use both on capital and on maintenance works 
and for some time past it has been found that the cement manufactured in 
India, and offered by one or other of the agencies concerned in the marketing 
of Indian-made cement, has been offered at prices markedly more favourable 
than that of the cheapeat tmiiorted cement. Aa the quali^ of Indiut-made 



eene^t has been proT«d, both by emalysis and by onr practical axperienccj to 
be aatisfactory, the reeutt has bM& that the orders of the Calcuttia Port Trust 
hare iatterl^ wi^out exoeptioB been placed irith one or other of the agenotea 
aeUing Indian-made cement. Thus at their meeting held on the 4th June 
1933 when the Commissioners considered tenders reoeired for 6,000 tons of 
cemwt regdired for the King George's Dock construction, the lowest tender 
received for imported cement was at the rate of Ba. 63-10-6 per ton, while 
tenders for Indian-made cement were made at Bs. 52, Hi. 64 and Ra. 68 
per ton. Again at their meeting held on the 11th February 1924, tenders 
for a further quantity of 6,000 tuns were considered and those received 
Gompared as f id^ows ; — 

Lowest figure— English imported — Rs. 68 per ton, 

lAWeet figure — Continental — Italian — imported — From Rs. 63-12-2 to 
Bs. 62-11-6, 

Lowest figure — Indian-made — From Rs. 43-13-0 to Rs. 62, 

and in both cases orders were placed for Indian cement at the lowest price 
offered. 

These figures appear to the Port Commissionera to show that the consi- 
derable natural advantages which Indian cement ntread.v poetesses, combined 
with the existing rate of duty and the cost of freight and insurance on 
imported cement, will make it practically impossible for tiie latter to compete 
with the former, and that this is the case even when imported cement is 
manufactured in a country the currency of which hns undergone heavy 
depreciation, as compared with normal rates of exchange. The Commis- 
sioners, therefore, are of opinion that the Companies manufacturing cement 
in India cannot be considered as in need of any enhanced import duties 
and they are confirmed in this belief by the fact that in spite of tbe difficulties 
to be encountered during the early days of any industry, those of the Indian 
Companies which have enjoyed the benefit of good management have found 
themselves for years in a position to pay satisfactory dividends to their 
shareholders. 'They dceirc, therefore, to enter an emiihutic protest against 
the proposal to increase the duties on imported cement, as they consider 
that such a measure would merely result in ciihaiiving at the expense of the 
consumer or the tax-payer the profits of an industry already a ell-established. 


Statement II. — Further rrpretentatwn, dated 3rd July 1934} received from 
the Chairman, Calcutta Port 'fruit. 

With reference to this office letter No. 6247, dated the 14th May 1924. I 
have the honour to inform you that the Commissioners recently invited 
tenders for the supply before the end of the present calendar year of a further 
quantity of 6,000 tons of cement. A comparative atatement of the prices 
quoted for Indian and imported comente is given below: — 

Lowest quotation H ighest quotation 


per ton. per ton. 

Rs. s. p. Rs. A. p. 

Indian-made cemente 36 12 0 4> 8 0 

Continesital cement — Italian 52 4 3 52 4 3 

Engliafa cement . 68 15 7 64 16 4 


The lowest rate for English imported cement is based on tenders received 
by tbe Conmiissioners' London Agent for delivery f.o.b. England with proper 
allowsnoe for freight, insurance, duty, landing 'charges and removal to tbe 
Eidderpoie Dodks. In tbe case of tbe other tenders, tbe quotation was for 
delivery |.o.r. fijdderpore Docbif. 
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Witness Ne. tZ. 

Biitine QiamlMr of Commerce. 

WmmtK. 


Btpreteniation, dated lB7th June 1924, received from the Burma Chamber of 
^ -f Commerce. 

With refereace to CroTemmont oi India, Commerce Department, Resolution 
No. 88.T,, dated April 10th, 1924, which notifies that the Tarifi Board will 
examine applications of certain named Industries tor Protection, 1 am 
directed to address you on the subject of cement. 

2. There is no trade in Burma in cement manufactured in India. Tlie 
attempts made by users here to employ it have hitherto proved nnsoeoesafal, 
and the main reason for this failure appears to be that Indian manufacturers 
have been unwilling, rather than unable, to take any interest in the Burma 
market, the presumption being that in the past they had a more than ample 
market for their prt^uce at their own doors. Quality is, of course, a matter 
of vital importance and such sample shipments as have been imported from 
India have prejudiced the chance of repeat orders by proving entirely un- 
satisfactory owing to the cement having been in gunnies or some otiter form 
of package which afforded no protection from weather or atmosphere. A 
large proportion thus proved unusable. 

8. Hitherto only one attempt has been made to produce cemmit in Bunns 
but the product was found to be unsatisfactory and the works had to close 
down. 

4. This province is accordingly dependent on imports from abroad. Part 
of the supply nas until recently Green Island Cement from Hongkong, but 
this source is at present closed, apparently owing to demand from japan 
since the earthquake, and European Portland cement now holds the market 
and is selling nt Bs. 11-8 to Rs. 12 per cask of 4(X) lbs. gross or 375 lbs. not. 

6. The importance of the Burma consumptiou can be seen from the follow- 
ing customs figures which include Oovemment imports ; — 



Quantity. 

1919-80. 

1920-81. 

1931-28. 

1928-23. 


^Tone. 

Tone. 

Toni. 

Tons. 

Whole of India and Borma 

76,312 

185,397 

184,679 

186,078 

Bonus ^ 

10,588 

80,192 

.26,630 

89486 

» Percentage . 

18-6% 

j 14-9% 

80-6% 

a-4% 

. 


Vein*. 



Re. 

Bs. 

Bn. 

Bs. 

Whole of India and Bnraa 

79,00360 

1,48,4S,74« 

1,87.70,078 

13636,894 

Burma . , • , > 

9,47,740 

>138464 

2837,174 

8631478 

„ Percentage 

12% 

16-4% 

20-7% 

8£-»% 












^ Thesft SguKB hfib to ^no&strftto (he eSortt whioh era beisg Bnde 
ia Bunna to oraHi^ (be kxk of devetopmcoit of the proviiMW to tlu pest; 
but, ae 80 little progMea baa pet bean made aod to view of the large programiaeB 
ooaatraotomu work ahead both to eommonioetiona and Iwildtop, it ia 
clear toat Burma must ocmttoae for verp many peart to show aa eaq^dtog 
demand. 

7. Bvao if the preaent enquiip bp the TariS Board should todioato that 
Indian maaufeoturera are auSertos from temporary diaabilitiea whioh neoea- 
aitate State aasiatanee to enable them to anrvtve, a point on which we do not 
piopoae on this oooaeion to argue, Burma ia unlikely to be to any way a 
miner bom their 'being more firmlv eatabliahed, omng to the permanmit 
nandioap of hig^ tranqi^ and handling chargea between India and Burma. 

8. In view of her ahare of the population of India being only 4 per cent., 
it ia dear tfiat Burma muat put forward (he very atrongeat oppoaition to 
any aasiatanee, which it may be decided to give to Indian manufaoturera, 
taking the form of a protective customs tariff with general efieot. Bven on 
preeent figures tiiis would result to Burma paying 7/B times her proper hbara 
and it ia therefore necemary to urge that assistance, if any, should be 
given by means of bounty. It is already clear that merely for revenue 
purpoaea Burma ia auSering to this extent. An additional advantage of the 
bounty method would be that it could be iqiplied subject to stringent 
oonditiona with regard not only to quality at site of manufacture, but to 
standard of paeking, to order to ensure satisfactory condition on arrivai at 
deslanatian. 


SflPl—L-m M C P B--i3-«*74-180. 



